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FOREWORD 

i CAME TO YOKOHAMA one bleak February afternoon, 
in gathering twilight, under a persistent drizzle of rain. 
Since we had sailed out of San Francisco a fortnight earlier, 
winter had been forgotten and the ship had ploughed 
calmly on day after day through sparkling blue waters. 
We had gathered on deck to watch the dolphins and flying 
fish. We had spent a day among the dazzling flowers and 
palms of Hawaii. Life had settled down quickly into a lazy 
routine. The Catholic priests, returning to missions in 
China and Manila, played bridge and smoked cigars from 
morning to night. American missionaries, male and female, 
recruited chiefly from the Middle West, constantly shot 
little glances at them that were barbed with spite and 
disapproval. 

These missionaries were most interesting people. With 
no knowledge of any language, any thought, any country 
but their own, with no preparation, indeed, of any kind, 
they were going to spill out over China and Japan, bringing 
to those ancient and complex civilizations the simple 
interpretation placed upon Holy Writ by their local 
communities or sects. Their confidence was sublime, and 
disheartening. They held meetings all the time and all over 
the ship, uttering their prayers and exhortations in a low 
murmur, out of consideration for others. Once only was 
I able to catch a few words. 'Let us pray now for Johnny, 
a Chinese boy we saved yesterday afternoon 3 , they were 
chorusing: but alas! the next morning came news that 
Johnny had leaped overboard in the night. The incident 
made a deep impression on me, and I was to think of it 
often during the months to come. 

And so we steamed placidly on until all at once the 
weather turned cool and the water rough and presently, 
out of the mists, came the beaky fishing boats, the rounded 
grey hills and tiny fir trees of Japan. 

To arrive at last in a country which, for some reason, has 
always appeared, from a long way off, mysterious and 
fascinating, is a delicate matter. There is a chance that one 
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may have got hold of the wrong end of the stick and that, 
after staring about, perplexed, for a month or two, one 
will simply have to return home, resolving not to be such 
an ass again. And even if, in this case, instinct had not 
misled, certain events had undoubtedly supervened and 
great changes were said to be taking place, Japan was to 
be made over in the pattern and image of a civilisation I 
had never been able to appreciate. Might I not be in the 
position of some romantic foreigner who, nourished on 
Shelley, Keats, and Blake, reaches London for the first time 
on an August Bank Holiday? 

What did the Japanese themselves think of all that was 
being done for them? Not the politicians, whose parrot 
cries were deceiving few and disgusting most, nor the 
bosses behind them, nor the officials with a stake in the new 
arrangement, nor yet their hangers-on, but the scholar, the 
housewife, the poet, the farmer? I admired the Japanese for 
their simplicity and refinement, their love of beautiful 
things and their reverence for nature. Thek social ways 
seemed better in so many respects than those of Europe. 
But for many years this delicate civilization had been 
exposed to the bruising impact of the west: and now the 
west, having overwhelmed it physically, was concerned to 
destroy, if it could, the spirit which had given it birth. 
Because we have the gadgets, the west in effect was saying, 
because we have atomic power, guns, huge fleets of bombers 
and fleets of ships, we must be the goods. You, the 
Japanese, cannot have our wealth or our material ot our 
know-how, but at least we can teach you our manners and 
morals. I hoped to discover, if it were possible, how far 
this arrangement appealed to them. 

As time went on, of course, I was to find out the enor- 
mity of such a task, and to realize how inadequate was the 
equipment I brought to it. That the mysteries of Japan 
were never to be plumbed by me, soon became clear. I had 
only eight months to spend in the country, and, as the 
correspondent of a newspaper, had to give much time to 
preparing articles on trade and politics which, my friends 
later assured me, were every bit as boring to read as they 
had been to write. Thus the fruit of my journey was not 
that profound volume, with a grandiose outline of which 
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I had fired the publishers' imagination in London, but the 
following very modest little assortment of impressions. 

But on this first wet evening in a Japanese port, no such 
ideas came to disturb my happy confidence. Everything 
was new and interesting and full of significance. As I stood 
surveying the hideous outlines of Yokohama, a number of 
coolies rushed on board to carry the luggage off. With 
their thin sharp faces, their filthy tattered clothing, and their 
intent, yet nervous eyes, they were like a swarm of rats. 
It was a curious thing, this first sight of Japanese people, 
difficult to believe that armies of them had swept over 
eastern Asia and held, for a short time, one of the largest 
empires in the history of the world. They were so small! 
one marvelled at their impudence. They were elbowing and 
jostling, each was desperately concerned to get a few yen 
carrying bags off the ship, and yet they managed to show 
each other a kind of politeness: and, as each was taken on 
and detached from the swarm, he became at once a different 
person, with delightful manners, easy and dignified. I 
thought of the porters in New York and fastening, like 
all travellers, upon a trifle, decided that democracy was 
imperfectly taking hold in Japanese ports. 

We went ashore. I was provided with a sheaf of military 
permits, medical certificates, and luggage declarations which 
nobody looked at. A vast negro, wearing on his head the 
inverted white pot of the American military police, waved 
us magnificently through the harbour gates. The car set 
off on its fifty-minute journey along the ugliest road in the 
world, from Yokohama to Tokyo. 

BTBLOX, DONERAILE 

June 
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I 

TOKYO 

TOKYO is TWO CITIES, two conceptions, unreconciled 
and even hostile. Here the schizophrenia which has 
troubled Japan since she was brought out of seclusion is 
completely expressed, in brick and stone as well as in the 
lives of men and women. At some points, it might be a 
middle western town. There are other places, but fewer, 
where every line is a delight to the eye. In the heart of the 
capital, these two conflicting ideas confront. The Imperial 
Palace, standing on a hill, surrounded by a moat, with the 
curved roofs of outhouses and bridges, the small trees 
placed deliberately about the turf slopes, the birds flying 
over the water and the trailing, tossing willows beside it, 
has an air of repose and majesty. Here still older people, 
farmers up in the city for a day or other backward folk, will 
often pause and bow. Opposite, there is a long line of 
mongrel western buildings, of all shapes and sizes and 
colours, but of no recognizable style, clumsy in line and 
florid in decoration. An art historian might perhaps be 
able to unravel the mess and trace each wild fancy to its 
origin. It is as if the architects, after gazing upon a selec- 
tion of postcards from Detroit or Liverpool, had resolved 
to do even better and been rewarded with entire success. 
These unlovely unobjects, however, are as much the 'reaF 
Tokyo as the comely Palace or the courtyard of the Meiji 
Shrine. The fine things are not an anachronism, but no 
more are the vulgar an aberration. 

Merely by standing here before the Palace and looking 
first in one direction and then in another, you may get a 
vivid sense of this split in the Japanese mind; but the Ginza 
is the place to study it, in all its horrid confusion. Amplifiers 
placed at intervals along the street indiscriminately bawl out 
a Beethoven symphony, an American dance hit, a geisha 
song or a chant from a Nob play. Often you may see two 
girls walking together, one in native, one in western, dress. 
The first is a graceful little creature dressed in colours that, 
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however bright, are always harmonious, who trips along 
on her clogs as lightly as a young deer. The second wears 
a short dress, giving full value to each awkward lump in 
her figure, and shapeless shoes a size or two too large, to 
which the eye is guided by a pair of bright green or pink 
bobby socks. They seem to belong to different races but, 
very likely, they are sisters. Business men drive up and 
down, honking fiercely at the pedestrians, while the rick- 
shaw men pad silently along in bare feet. Here and there 
are old-style Japanese shops selling books and colour 
prints, or works of art and craftsmanship, quiet pleasant 
places, with dwarf trees planted in beautiful or curious pots 
outside the door, and silk cushions strewn about on the 
rush matting inside, where the customer may rest and con- 
sider a purchase in the leisurely style of old days. The stalls 
jostling each other on the kerb outside, each only a few feet 
wide, are crammed with all the ignoble knick-knacks and 
gewgaws that the ingenuity of Japanese manufacturers can 
devise. There are tiny booths and imposing department 
stores. Dance-halls advertise *Avec-time To-Nite'. Avec- 
tirne is a great new attraction, where the lights in the hall 
are lowered and the young men, with their stickily pomaded 
hair, and the girls, with their garish make-up, press their 
cheeks tightly together and circle the floor, an expression 
of near imbecility on their faces. It has to be seen to be 
believed. There are fun fairs and cinemas; and not far away 
is the Kabuki theatre, where actors in gorgeous costume 
perform with a marvellous discipline and polish the great 
dramas of the past, to an audience that sits hour after hour 
in the unheated building, shouting with excitement or dis- 
solving into tears as the climax of the story approaches. It 
is noise and muddle and vulgarity, with now and again just 
an undertone of calm and restraint. 

^The metropolitan Japanese, like the city itself, has a 
divided personality. He walks about in the daytime in 
western clothes and perches on chairs at the office, and in 
the evening he puts on a kimono and squats on his heels. 
A house of any pretension at all will have one foreign room, 
furnished in sad Victorian style, tables with fringed covers 
of seedy plush, mahogany sideboards, bric4-brac, paintings 
of dead pheasants or bunches of grapes, lace chair covers: 
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almost every object that might occur to a satirical fancy 
finds its place in it. Into this the Japanese host will lead a 
foreign guest with the buoyant step of a man who knows 
what is what and is in a position to provide it. The other 
rooms are simple and elegant, all in them being carefully 
chosen and still more carefully placed; but the foreign 
room is the owner's joy and pride, because western things 
mean wealth, importance, utility, progress, and their 
ugliness is taken calmly as inevitable. They have been 
swallowed whole: criticism is suspended. 

It is a state of mind very difficult for a European to under- 
stand. The sense of beauty and proportion is not nearly so 
developed among us, nor so widespread, as among the 
Japanese. The humblest of them has not only a quick 
appreciation of a happy effect, but the power of producing 
something himself. But when the European does have such 
a sense, he applies it universally; if he loves painting, he 
will understand and value Sesshu as well as Rembrandt, if 
architecture, a perfect Shinto shrine as well as the Sainte 
Chapelle. The Japanese wander among the western horrors 
of Tokyo unmoved. They cannot choose a good foreign 
picture, or gracefully furnish a room in foreign style, but 
it does not matter to them. It is useful, they say, it is 
practical. But don't you think it is very horrid? It is useful, 
they repeat, it is practical. If you admire the kimono a 
woman is wearing, she immediately tells you how awkward 
it is in trains. One man, showing me some sofas and chairs 
that his grandparents had imported from England, did 
remark with a sigh that the quality was so good that he 
feared it might last for ever; but that was the nearest 
approach to a judgment that I ever heard from Japanese 
Hps. 

What does profoundly disturb them, is to feel that the 
show is not an entire success. It is said that when, many 
years ago, the members of the Diet put on European 
clothes for the first time, they all decided, after discussion, 
that the trousers were meant to be worn with the opening 
at the back; and that when the truth was discovered, every 
effort was made to collect the photographs showing them 
dressed in this way and severe penalties threatened against 
any who should publish them. The mistake was not as 
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absurd as It may sound, the different pieces of western 
clothing being naturally as much of a puzzle to men 
unfamiliar with them as would Japanese clothing to a 
westerner. Shortly before the war, indeed, an American 
lady of excellent repute strolled down the Ginza tricked out 
as a geisha: and I myself knew an actress of ripe years who 
went about in a kimono of which the colour and design were 
meant for a girl of seventeen. Nothing could be easier than 
to fall into errors of this kind. But while the Japanese were 
ready to sink into the earth with shame if they thought all 
was not precisely in order, the American lady continued 
on her way, through a sea of smiling faces, with entire 
assurance. 

Very soon after arriving in Tokyo, I was invited to the 
house of a Japanese business man, who had never left the 
country but who prided himself on being westernized and 
cosmopolitan. The dinner table was laid with knives and 
forks and there were menu cards written in a French no 
stranger than would have been the case in England. The 
food was undoubtedly western, although there were slight 
deviations in the way the courses were arranged: the soup, 
for instance, was preceded by a very satisfying game pie, 
and boiled eggs were introduced at a moment when one 
might rather have looked for fruit or cheese. The con- 
versation was a credit to all who took part in it. The party 
was ruined for my host, however, by the conduct of his 
butler, a country boy with matted hak and huge meaty 
hands, who joined an impenetrable stupidity to an intense 
desire to please, I was the only woman invited, and this lad, 
very properly according to Japanese ideas, would hand me 
the dishes only after aU the male guests had been served. His 
employer signalled to him, gently at first, then urgently and 
at last with savagery. He merely wrinkled his low, honest 
brows in bewilderment. Then his employer beckoned 
to him and muttered viciously in his ear, but either he 
could not understand the order, or the heart failed him to 
carry it out, for all went on as before. As time passed, 
beads of sweat appeared on my host's forehead. It was not 
from real concern as to when I should get my food, since 
the western politeness to women must have shocked him 
as much as most Japanese, being contrary to nature, precept, 
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and custom. His own wife had been relegated to the kitchen 
from which she emerged only for brief intervals, giggling 
nervously behind her hand, to see that everything was going 
well. He was simply haunted by a fear that I should go 
about laughing at his ignorance, and that his friends would 
get to hear of it. 

These endeavours to follow a way of life, at least in its 
outwards forms, that in their hearts they could neither 
admire or enjoy were nothing new in the experience of the 
metropolitan Japanese. They had been making them ever 
since the fall of the Shogunate had ended the country's 
seclusion and opened the way to the Emperor Meiji's 
reforms. Voices had, indeed, been raised against the foreign 
thought; gradually a reaction had arisen which the military 
had used to the full in their efforts to unite the country 
behind them. The west, according to these people, was 
flabby, decadent, and hedonistic: Japan, in some mysterious 
way, was 'spiritual'. There is no doubt that millions of 
Japanese vaguely believed that these 'spiritual' qualities of 
theirs would somehow triumph over any mechanical con- 
trivances that the Americans might be able to produce in 
the course of war; and on one occasion a General went so 
far as to tell the public not to be dismayed by the sinking 
of Japanese ships, or the fleets of bombers that were de- 
stroying their cities one after the other since, if need be, all 
the kami or spirits of Japan would rise up and destroy the 
invader. The fundamental unsoundness of this gentleman's 
thinking was, however, brought finally home to the people 
in August 1945, when the atomic bomb turned Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki into burning waste lands in the space of a few 
seconds. Loathing the west as never before, they began 
from that time to ape it with a renewed determination. 

Tokyo to-day, then, is bewildered and divided. It is 
likely that the gangsters and the communists are the only 
people in it with a clear idea of what they are about. Out- 
side their simple, restricted world is another, of muddle and 
make-believe, suffering and frustration. Here and there; 
the distress that the defeat brought with it openly appears. 
At night the railway stations, and particularly the one at 
Ueno, are full of homeless people, thieves, prostitutes, 
and the orphans of the war. These little creatures are all 
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engaged in the black market, and they are very sharp little 
business men, whose connections often spread over a large 
part of the country. They travel up and down in the trains., 
to Osaka or Sendai or further, never paying a fare, stealing 
from the other passengers and comparing notes on com- 
modity markets with small colleagues whom they meet on 
the way. You see them, tattered and filthy, smoking cigar- 
ettes and chatting among themselves, in the daytime, when 
business is slack. At the approach of the police they melt 
into the landscape, and, if they are caught and sent to one 
of the Government reformatories, they break out and 
return to the streets as soon as possible. 

I visited one of these reformatories, out in a suburb. The 
rooms were large and bare and clean, with little furniture 
and no amenities other than those the children provided 
themselves. The warden was a decrepit, toothless old 
fellow, in a shabby soldier's tunic, who shuffled about the 
place in loose straw sandals, creating an atmosphere of life- 
less depression wherever he went. As we came into each 
room, the little bullet-headed boys all smiled politely and 
saluted us on their hands and knees. They thanked me for 
coming to see them and declared, to a man, that they were 
happy to be here in this fine place. Their flowery speeches 
and polished ways were captivating indeed, but the warden 
spoilt everything by giving a few details of their past 
careers. Every one had broken out of the home more than 
once, all had lived by theit wits in the underworld, several 
were professional pickpockets and some were violent. 
They organized themselves into gangs, the little boys being 
controlled by the bigger, and these in turn by grown 
criminals. Often they had begun innocently enough, pre- 
ferring, as a normal child would, to pick up their living in 
freedom among the excitements and variety of the town 
rather than to receive three bowls of rice a day from the 
state, with tedious exhortations thrown in; but sooner or 
later they fell in with the gangsters and were trained for a 
life of crime. 

One day some of us spoke to a little fellow who was 
peddling cigarettes and boot polish outside the Asakusa 
station. He looked about ten years old, although he was 
probably more, as nearly all Japanese seem less than their 
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age to European eyes. His only garment was a khaki shirt 
many sizes too large, stolen perhaps from a G,L, from 
which his legs protruded, black and skinny as the legs of a 
crow. Scabs had formed all over his head, and he had 
sore, running eyes. He told a heart-breaking story of how 
his parents had been killed in Manchuria, and his elder 
brother had brought him, after many narrow escapes, home 
to Japan: and how all his other relatives had perished in the 
air-raids, and there was no one to care for him, and no 
means of his leading an honest life: and how he had tried to 
get into orphanages and missionary centres, but in vain, 
for his papers had been lost and nobody would believe what 
he said. Deeply moved by this recital we gave him some 
money, and his gratitude and delight were charming things 
to see. But a few days later we spoke to another waif, this 
time outside Tokyo Central and, with the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, he pitched us the same yarn word for word, so 
that we were left with a grave suspicion that someone had 
been trifling with us. 

The pompom girls are another depressing feature of con- 
temporary life in the capital. 'Pompom is a word from the 
southern regions meaning stomach, and the name is applied 
to gkls who go with foreign soldiers for the sake of food, 
cigarettes, and sweets. They are a squalid tribe of harpies, 
loud of voice, vulgar and without manners of any kind and, 
while there seems to be nothing Japanese left in them, they 
somehow contrive to be more degraded than any European 
whore. In the daytime, they stroll about in cheap, smart 
dresses from the PX, noisily talking and laughing, almost 
invariably chewing gum, or enraging hungry citizens in 
trains and buses by a display of their ill-gotten gains; and 
at night they lead a furtive little existence, plying their trade 
in dark corners and doorways, pursued by foreign and 
Japanese police alike, but sure of their clientele. Walking 
late in the evening through those parts of Tokyo frequented 
by the troops, you will come on some very remarkable sights 
indeed. No overfed and idle men stationed as conquerors 
in a foreign country can be expected to behave as they would 
at home, but for the brutality of their ways they surpassed 
anything I have seen, and added to it a kind of nauseating 
exhibitionism which is apparently special to themselves. 
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The Yoshiwara, or ted light district, makes an interesting 
contrast to this western method of approach. I spent an 
afternoon in it, in the company of Mr. R., a European 
journalist of magnificently frivolous disposition. *I really 
cannot bother to count up the cows in Japan/ he explained. 
'Economics appal me. Politics are meaningless/ He must 
have been the owner of his paper as well as the Tokyo 
correspondent. 

He passed all his days in the Kabuki theatre, visiting the 
colourful portions of the city and drinking tea with actors 
and artists. For some reason, the Yoshiwara had an over- 
powering fascination for him, and there was nothing he 
liked better than to show other foreigners round it. We 
took with us an interpreter, a nervous little man with the 
brim of his hat turned up in front like a Hollywood 
comedian, who repeatedly begged us not to tell anyone 
that he had come on this expedition, and a Japanese 
painter, whom Mr. R. had found in one of the Asakusa 
dives and from whom he had become almost immediately 
inseparable. The man was about thirty-five years old, with 
a fine head, long hair, and gentle, melancholy eyes, and he 
was always dressed in a threadbare serge suit, wooden clogs, 
and a loose, flopping straw hat, such as peasants wear in the 
hot weather. His wife had been killed by robbers soon 
after the war and her family, who had never liked the 
marriage, took his only child away, and now he pursued a 
lonely, uneventful course of his own, meditating by the 
hour in dingy tea houses and bars, and sometimes selling a 
picture. You might have found him looking perfectly at 
home in the Cafe Flore, or perhaps tripped over him to- 
wards closing time in the Wheatsheaf, he was so universal 
a type of bohemian artist. There was something very 
sweet and engaging about him, and it was no wonder if 
Mr. R. had fallen under his spell; but, as neither could 
speak the other's language, this singular friendship could 
only nourish itself with vague smiles and the exchange 
of cigarettes. 

The way to the Yoshiwara led past a strange and horrible 
cemetery where two thousand people, burned past recogni- 
tion in one of the great air-raids, were buried together in a 
common grave. It had been the first occasion that the 
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Americans had used their technique of showering petrol on 
the city before scattering their fire bombs, and the people 
had continued walking unconcernedly about the streets, 
thinking it had come on to rain. A few minutes later, 
hundreds of them were transformed into living torches. 
Here in this burial ground were their remains, with nothing 
to celebrate them but a few round Buddhist tombstones, 
like small tree stumps, which had been put there by families 
who believed that some of their own were among all that 
charred debris. There was no railing round the place, nor 
was any attempt made to keep it decent beyond the setting 
of little flower vases here and there in front of the stones. 
Dogs were freely roaming the grass, and a workman stood 
in the middle of it, relieving himself. 

The old Yoshiwara had been for the greater part de- 
stroyed, and in its place were a number of new buildings, 
some of them elegant little villas with a garden fenced off, 
and others were shacks. One house, larger and more im- 
pressive than the rest, and looking like a Baptist chapel, 
had the single word DREAM in bold, bright letters across the 
front. We walked down the main street, with girls dressed 
in handsome, if somewhat gaudy kimono, peeping archly 
from every window or running out to salute Mr. R., 
evidently by now a familiar spectacle, with low bows and 
welcoming smiles: some also hurried to put a record on the 
gramophone. The painter smiled dreamily and the inter- 
preter set up a worried muttering to himself in Japanese. 

At this moment Mr. R., who had previously taken up 
such a hostile attitude to statistics, displayed a sudden thirst 
for information of an exact and tedious nature. He dived 
now into this brothel, now into that, with the vivacity of a 
Government inspector. The perspiring interpreter would 
be expected to ask some formidable old woman in charge of 
an establishment what was the price for one night and how 
much of that was given to the girl. If she said that her fee 
was five thousand yen, and that the girl received half, Mr, 
R. made a careful note of it and then demanded to see one 
of the inmates, with the obvious intention of checking her 
statement. A great deal of embarrassment was caused in a 
short time, in this way. 

One of the girls subjected to Mr. R/s examination was a 
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demure, dimpled little creature with a wash of pink all over 
her face except for a quarter-inch of yellow left at the edge. 
She was dressed in a startling shade of cyclamen, with a 
green and silver sash, and her smile glittered gold in the 
sun, but she behaved with the modest composure of a star 
pupil brought out to make an impression on prospective 
parents. The company sat down to tea: we refused a sug- 
gestion of Japanese coffee, having tried it before: and Mr. 
R. proceeded to fire question after question at the child, 
while the proprietress, screeching suddenly like a parrot, 
hurried away to deal with a commotion that had broken 
out in the rear of the house. 

The girl said that she had been working in a tea house on 
the Ginza, where the clients had been very noisy and rude. 
She would never have put up with it, if times had not been 
so hard. Her family thought she had done well to leave it 
and come here, into a first-class establishment where she 
would have a chance of earning good money. No one had 
forced her into this kind of life, and she could leave it 
whenever she chose, and there was no binding contract 
with the old woman we had seen, as girls were no longer 
sold into these places by their fathers. The last part of this 
statement was not strictly true, but we let it go by, and we 
understood why she had been chosen to talk to us when she 
added that she had only been there two days. To every 
question that was put to her, she promptly replied, in the 
squeaky, affected voice that Japanese women often put on 
when they are trying to make a ladylike impression, and 
smiling persistently like a satisfied pussy-cat. 

At last even Mr. R, was content and, having been shown 
over the villa with its charming, simple rooms, beautifully 
tiled baths and the little garden, in which a pious hand had 
set a little image of Jko, we took our leave with copious 
mutual salutations and a pressing invitation from the old 
woman to come again. By now the information that the 
mad foreigner was back, and this time bringing his wife, 
had spread through the whole neighbourhood, and we were 
wafted towards the jeep on a breeze of giggles, like the 
tinkling of row upon row of glass ornaments, from inside 
each of the little houses. 

It is all very wrong/ said Mr. R., as we drove away. 
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'There should not be charm in these places, Let us see in 
all their ugliness the naked features of vice. Let ignominy 
be attached to it, Did you observe the demeanour of that 
girl? She spoke as if her occupation were the most estimable 
in the world. Oh, the Japanese! I greatly prefer the pom- 
poms, or the dreary houses of Europe/ 

He was clearly delighted with his afternoon, and longing 
to visit the quarter again. The experience had been an 
instructive one for me, too, since there was a legend that 
the Yoshiwara, so intimately connected with political 
gangsterism in pre-war days, had been done away, under 
the new laws of democratic Japan; and now I had seen it 
with my own eyes, flourishing quietly but openly, and given 
an official blessing, as it were, by the imposing police box 
at the top of the main street. 

Life in Tokyo follows the pattern of life in any defeated 
or occupied capital. People who counted before, are to-day 
ruined and forgotten. Affairs are in the hands of men too 
obscure or too ambitious to be afraid of collaborating. The 
former ruling class lives from the sale of such valuables as 
remain to it, heirlooms, household treasures and, finally, 
their wardrobes; they call it the onion life because every 
time they peel off a coat, they cry a little more. Suicides are 
frequent among them, but with a stranger they discuss the 
change in their fortunes as if it were the best joke in the 
world. Wealth and power, if not prestige, have passed into 
the hands of a set known as the 'new-yen' people, who have 
risen to the top in the economic chaos following the 
collapse and who are now in control of the hugely ramified 
black market. There is the usual flood of sensational ^and 
pornographic literature, and a crop of earnest, short-lived 
political magazines that veer uncertainly from one extremist 
point of view to another. For the great majority of the 
people, the only concern is to get food enough to keep body 
and soul together. The women go regularly out to the 
countryside around and buy surreptitiously from the farmers, 
who, after the manner of their kind everywhere, make a 
good thing out of the city's distress. These forays are a 
hazardous undertaking because, oij the way home, the 
traffickers are liable to be pounced on by the railway police 
and to have their booty taken from them. It is only 
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important criminals who can operate in safety. These, safe 
from Allied and Japanese authorities alike, give their huge 
banquets, on a scale more lavish and more sumptuous than 
would have been considered good style in the old days of 
prosperity, in the restaurants and geisha houses which, by 
law, are forbidden. The halls are full of dance-crazed young 
people, and the newspapers of articles and letters denounc- 
ing them. Fortune-tellers, quacks, charlatans of every sort, 
are thriving, as always in a time of misery and confusion. 

In spite of it all, the city is outwardly calm and dull. It 
appears to be inhabited by millions of petit s bourgeois with- 
out a thought in their heads but to get to their shop or 
office on time. There are none of the street incidents, the 
sudden flurries of rage, such as are apt to occur in place 
where there is great hardship. Tokyo housewives never 
storm shops; at most they will meekly ask leave of the 
authorities to hold a demonstration on the Plaza and, being 
told that it would be highly inconvenient, bow low and 
depart without a murmur. No one protests at having to 
wait an hour or more in the rain before he can board a tram. 
The manners of the people, except where they have come 
much in contact with the members of the occupation, 
remain perfect; despair in this strange, inhuman town con- 
ceals itself with a polite hiss and a giggle. 

Before their eyes there is always the spectacle of another, 
foreign world in which there is plenty of everything. The 
inhabitants of this exotic world walk about in beautiful 
strong shoes and new clothing. They have a great many 
good things to eat, and throw away almost as much again. 
The best buildings, hotels, houses, and theatres have all 
been taken over by them: the real owners may not go inside 
except by invitation. Such contacts as the people have with 
these privileged strangers are chiefly for the purpose of 
taking orders, but they are also allowed, even expected, to 
entertain them richly and frequently, and to procure yen 
for them by the marketing of their surplus clothes, stock- 
ings, shoes, sweets, liquor, and tobacco. Wedged into their 
tramcars like herrings in the hold of a trawler, the citizens 
may observe these fortunate beings flash about the capital 
in shiny motor-cars. The sounds of their revelry shatter 
the peace of the night. They work in spacious offices, warm 
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as a reptile house in winter, in summer deliciously cool, to 
which in many cases a wireless playing unbrokenly gives a 
pleasant atmosphere of home. They live in comfortable 
houses and are waited on hand and foot by obsequious 
servants paid by the Japanese Government. A six-storied 
PX on the Ginza furnishes them with all the heart could 
desire, from dough-nuts and chewing-gum to orchids and 
silk panties with the words Forget-me-not embroidered on 
either leg. In their free time they can dance, drink, play 
poker, or attend the Ernie Pyle cinema, where a portrait 
of Ernie is flashed on the screen, like Royalty, at intervals 
through each performance, together with appeals, at first 
conciliatory, then stern, and finally menacing, for more 
decorous behaviour on the part of the audience. Never in 
their lives before, they joyously agree, have they had it so 
good. 

The townspeople appear to be unconscious of these 
visitors, but they are not. They watch them closely, discuss 
their every move and pass each scrap of information on. 
The speed at which a piece of news concerning a foreigner 
travels along the Tokyo grape-vine is almost uncanny. 
Everyone seems to know when Colonel X is going to 
change his Japanese mistress before the gallant officer has 
quite made up his mind about it himself. Everyone knows 
how much money changes hands in what transaction, and 
how Mrs. Y goes about it when she wants a silver fox fur, 
and what General Z told the Prime Minister in confidence 
when they last met. The foreigners complain that they never 
know what is going on in the minds of 'these people 3 , 
but "these people' know exactly what is passing in their 
minds and play up to it in a way that it is a real privilege to 
watch. 

For many years they have been trying to learn western 
ways and now the west itself has moved in among them. 
They are reminded of its presence whichever way they turn 
at every moment of their daily lives. It is not in every 
respect, perhaps, quite as they had imagined it to be, but it 
is colourful and interesting. They neither criticize openly 
nor admire, but study; and if they speak of it all there is apt 
to be certain ambiguity in their words. A student once 
remarked: 'The theory of democracy is a little perplexing 
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for us at first. But while the occupation remains here, our 
people can see for themselves what s if all goes well, they 
have a chance of becoming/ A pleasant and encouraging 
little speech, and uttered with smiling courtesy, but capable 

possibly of more interpretations than one. 



2 
DEMOCRACY 

NO SOONER WAS i uncomfortably installed among the rats 
and empty bottles of the Press Club in Shimbun Alley, and 
had I been entered, documented, finger-printed and issued 
with a pass which stated, falsely as it afterwards turned out, 
that the bearer was entitled to go into all places, whether 
out of bounds or not, without let or hindrance, than I began 
a tour of the labyrinths of GHQ I had heard so much 
about the democratization of Japan that I was eager to find 
out how it was coming along. 

There were some formidable difficulties in the way of a 
clear understanding. To begin with, what did the 'demo- 
cratization' of Japan precisely mean? A Frenchman who 
had spent most of his life in the country had declared that 
he did not know; and when a Frenchman does not know 
what something means, there is always a possibility that it 
does not mean very much. It was very soon apparent, at 
least, that democracy here did not mean the government of 
the country according to the wishes of the majority of the 
people, the only sense in which most of us find it intelligible. 
Someone knew what the Japanese wanted better than they 
did themselves, and was giving it to them in instalments, 
and by means of directives, written or spoken, which their 
leaders were required to carry out on pain of losing their 
jobs. Democracy in Japan, therefore, was really despotism 
in Japan, and there seemed to be nothing very new in that. 

These benevolent despots were proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the Japanese way of doing things was wrong and 
that theirs was right: indeed, that there was only one way 
of doing things at all. The recent juror japonms in East 
Asia they attributed not to historic and economic causes, 
but, in some mysterious fashion, to the fact that the 
Japanese had an Emperor and a social hierarchy, that the 
women did not vote, that the people thought in terms of the 
family and not of the individual, and that there was a 
general readiness to accept authority. To use the ultimate 

15 
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term of disparagement, they were 'fee-yoodle*. Everything 
in Japan was fee-yoodle. To this day, I cannot hear the 
word but a fog rises and curls about my mind, while to the 
reformers it was as a red rag to a bull. No sooner was a 
custom or an institution pronounced fee-yoodle than they 
turned the full force of their noble rage against it. 

No attempt, I gathered, was made to distinguish between 
the good things and the bad in the Japanese system. Only 
a few people in the occupation were ready to admit that a 
certain amount of good existed there. A good example of 
this was their attitude to the relationship between manage- 
ment and labour. The reformers had been distressed to 
discover that the labour movement had been firmly kept 
down in Japan. They spared no pains to remedy this, and 
in no time at all they had shepherded some six million 
workers into a thousand odd unions. So far so good, but 
they perhaps forgot that the trades union movement in all 
countries has grown up in all countries as a defence against 
the selfishness and irresponsibility of capital In Japan, 
despite bad conditions and low wages, the workers knew 
that management would look after them. They did not sell 
their labour in exchange for subsistence, but gave their 
loyalty in return for protection. They had no rights in the 
western sense, but when they were sick or when they had 
private troubles, the employer expected to take their prob- 
lems on himself. If there was a slump, or the firm fell on 
evil days, he did not start at once turning hands away but 
kept them on at full wages, often at a great loss to himself, 
until better times came back. 

Japanese management was probably unique in the world 
in this sense of obligation to the worker, but it failed to 
please the reformers, being so hopelessly and indisputably 
fee-yoodle. At one moment, they would encourage the 
men in a factory to organize and demand better treatment 
and, in the next, they would urge the directors to sack half 
of them and get their enterprise running on a rational basis. 
They could not believe that to employ unnecessary hands 
might be as sound a way of meeting a difficulty as to throw 
them all on to a relief from the state. Things were run back 
home, they recollected, very differently. As for the capers 
the management cut in their dealings with the new labour 
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organizations, subsidizing their activities, continuing their 
wages when they went on strike, paying the printer's bill 
for inflammatory leaflets directed against themselves and 
even, in one notable case, supplying free meals to some men 
who had seized the works and barricaded themselves inside, 
and listening patiently while they abused them for the poor 
quality of it, one could only throw up one's hands and 
conclude that one had fallen among a race of eccentrics. 

It was not, however, while paying visits in the mahogany 
foxholes of GHQ that I became aware of these under- 
currents, slight but increasing, of perplexity. That came 
later, when I went into the provinces and talked to some of 
the military government -teams, whose task it was to make 
the blueprint into a living thing. In Tokyo the official note 
was one of a happy, almost a sublime confidence. They 
were going from success to success, and there were copious 
written material to prove it. Everyone was keen, all were 
alert: they sat in their comfortable offices, centrally heated 
or air-conditioned as the season required, with the radio 
crooning in the background and handsome secretaries jitter- 
bugging slightly and alluringly as they brought in the mail 
for signature, refreshing themselves with tubs of ice-cream 
and bottles of coca cola, while outside the greatest spiritual 
revolution in the history of man smoothly proceeded. 

Many of them were so nice, so welcoming, so sure of 
one's being on their side, that the questions one longed to 
put to them were apt to remain unspoken. There was an 
education officer, for example, who had done wonders with 
a cinema company down in Kyoto, Formerly this company 
had turned out dramas in the classical tradition of blood 
and thunder, full of daimyo and samurai, duty, murder, 
cherry blossom, tears, and harakiri. He had carefully weaned 
them away from all this dangerous and fee-yoodle nonsense, 
and set them to producing documentaries and films with a 
sociological content: the first of these, called Children Hand in 
Hand had just appeared, and the hero of it was a moron. 

c We aim to inculcate respect for the moron,' explained 
the officer. "Respect for the moron, see? That's good/ 

I was puzzled as to why respect for a moron should be 
more desirable, even in a democracy, than respect for a hero; 
but it would have been unkind to have asked. The man was 
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as happy with his first film as a child with a toy, and full of 
plans for the next one which, if I remember tightly., would 
deal with venereal disease. 

There was the lady who rang up an opposite number to 
inquire: 'How many women's organizations have you 
democratized this month? I've democratized nine so far/ 
And there was another, an anthropologist, specially invited 
by General MacArthur to come over and help release the 
Japanese from their militaristic tensions. One could not 
but feel that both these ladies would have many interesting 
things to say, were it possible to interrogate them freely. 
I, for instance, did not know what a tension was, mili- 
taristic or otherwise, and I should be a perfect fool if it 
came to democratizing women's organizations. A second- 
ary part of the anthropologist's programme was to intro- 
duce American behaviour patterns into Japanese family 
life: here again one would have liked to know more. How 
was she going to set about it? Was she, perhaps, quite as 
well up in Japanese family life as she was in American 
behaviour patterns? Did she envisage a state of affairs in 
Japan where Junior San would make off with the auto- 
mobile when Pop San needed it to drive to business, and 
Mom San would take to Club luncheons, permanent waves, 
highballs, and cultural activities? If so, the most superficial 
observer could not fail to see breakers ahead. And there 
was the third lady, the most impressive of all$ who was 
engaged in reorganizing Japanese universities; asked what, 
in her opinion, they were most urgently in need of, she 
pointed a litde dramatically to her own bosom and replied: 
Me. 

Here again, a somewhat fuller explanation would have 
been welcome, but any attempt to come by it would only 
have aroused hostility. What these reformers were willing 
and pleased to do, was to supply facts and figures, produce 
graphs and diagrams, and to reveal their plans for the 
future. Concerning the general implications of their work, 
they were strangely reticent: from any conversation of a 
non-factual order, they shrank: and to extract from them a 
clear statement of what precisely their aim and mission 
was, was impossible. 

Over and over again, I was struck by the importance 
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attached to the work and the role of the psychiatrist. The 
most delicate tasks were assigned to them; and their 
opinion was sought on matters for the understanding of 
which one would have supposed a long and careful study 
of Japan to have been a necessary preparation but on 
which, apparently, their clinical experience in New York 
or San Francisco qualified them to pronounce. One dis- 
tinguished woman practitioner was brought over and 
whirled about the country for three months, observing the 
impact of the occupation on the Japanese, and of the 
Japanese on the occupation. Her report was top-secret, 
and for very solid reasons, as I realized when by chance a 
few pages of it fell into my hands; but still more surprising 
than the picturesque and colourful nature of the cases she 
dealt with, was their scope. 

For example, a woman was charged in the Japanese 
Courts with the murder of several of her children. She 
explained that times were hard, and that she was a widow; 
and, finding it impossible to earn a living for the whole 
family, she had followed the ancient Japanese custom of 
'weeding out' and had made away with those who seemed 
to her superfluous. The jury decided that she had acted 
within her rights in the matter, and acquitted her; and this 
having come to the attention of the occupation authorities, 
the psychiatrist was asked to examine each member of it 
separately and to discover, if she could, what mental dis- 
turbance had led him to such a decision. Another of the 
cases to come her way was still more perplexing. Three 
GJ/s, each flanked by two pompoms., broke into the grounds 
of a university where there was a swimming pool. They 
pulled off their clothes and jumped into the water, making 
the quiet enclosure ring with howls of glee. Presently, they 
climbed on to the bank again and, in the view of a number 
of students and in broad daylight, they fell to copulation. 
The University telephoned to the Allied authorities, who 
in turn telephoned to the psychiatrist. Just what, they 
wanted to know, could have been passing in the minds of 
these simple American boys? 

I had the privilege of meeting, for a few minutes, this 
high-powered lady towards the end of her tour of study. 
Even a layman could not fail to notice that she was suffering 
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from very considerable nervous tension; but whether it 
was owing to the impact on her of Japan, or to other causes, 
I cannot say. 

It was a new and an intriguing form of imperialism. The 
aim of occupation was not to hold the enemy down until 
he was disarmed, or had made restitution, as in the old days, 
but until his way of life had been entirely remodelled after 
that of the conqueror. It was a method at once softer and 
more profoundly cruel than any which had previously been 
tried. Religion, art, press, education, law, family custom, 
nothing was to escape the fatherly attention of the invader, 
and the more delicate the problems involved, the more care- 
free, it seemed, was the approach. 

The manner in which the Religions Section, in particular, 
plunged into its complicated business was truly remarkable. 
It was staffed by mid-western Bible Christians with no 
special doctrinal or philosophical background, on the one 
hand, and good people with nineteenth-century liberal 
views, on the other. They were to exercise tact and offend 
no one but, at the same time, to stand no nonsense. One of 
their aims was to introduce democracy into the teaching of 
religious subjects in schools, and the best way of setting 
about this, they thought, was to mix them up together. 
Accordingly, Christian children would be marched to 
Shinto shrines to have the customs and traditions of Shinto 
explained to them: Buddhist and Shintoist children would 
be instructed in the teaching of Christ. A narrow spirit of 
partisanship was thus to be avoided. For State Shinto, 
however, they had no mercy. Japanese schoolchildren 
must clearly understand that the Sun Goddess was a myth 
and the Emperor an ordinary human being. As educated 
people in Japan had never supposed them to be otherwise, 
this went off very quietly: but there was a lot of quiet amuse- 
ment in educational circles later on when a history book, 
compiled by distinguished Japanese scholars, was banned 
by General MacArthut, for saying that the miracles in the 
New Testament were not to be taken in a literal sense. 

But as long as the Japanese were willing to respect other 
people's magic and to condemn their own as fee-yoodle, 
Religions Section went more than half-way to meet them. 
A Jesuit Father told me of a singular and, for him, possibly, 
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rather harrowing experience he once underwent with one 
of its members, a Mr. A. Mr, A. had been up and down the 
country giving addresses to religious bodies, and it was 
thought only proper that these should be offered to the 
public in the more lasting form of a book. A number of 
religious leaders were called together to discuss the pub- 
lication, and the Father found himself sitting on one bench 
with Shinto priests and Buddhist bonzes, as well as Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, and Christian Scientists, all of them 
fairly palpitating with good will. All at once an old bonze 
rose up and began praising Mr. A. and his works with a 
fervour which indicated unmistakably that there was going 
to be trouble. Mr. A. was as dawn after night and as water 
in a desert: the Japanese did not deserve that America 
should spare them Mr. A.: Mr. A.'s speeches would live, 
he did not doubt, as long as time. But he was just a little 
concerned about the translation of them. How should they 
proceed in the matter? For instance, the term 'Creator 7 was 
used over and over again: what Japanese word should be 
employed for this? Various suggestions were made to the 
old man, and he eagerly applauded them all; but still he 
demurred and finally admitted that it was not the rendering 
of the term but the conception itself that was troubling 
him. 'The Creator? We do not understand. What is this? 
How can we accept it?' From the Japanese side, a general 
murmur arose against the Creator. In that case/ said Mr. 
A., magnificently, c let us strike Him out/ 

There were many serious and competent men at work, 
developing natural resources, trying to raise the levels of 
public health and welfare, introducing new techniques in 
medicine, in agriculture and industry, and doing their best 
to get the country back on its feet: and if the authorities 
had been content to leave it at that, theirs might have been 
the most successful, as well as the most kindly, occupation 
in history. But like the clown who aspires to play Hamlet, 
they were not satisfied with doing what they could: they 
must needs go tinkering with people's minds. Presiding 
over them all was a man with a mission, determined not 
merely to set up in Japan the kind of model plebeian 
society which, at home, he might have been the first to 
deplore, but to prove to everyone that with energy and zeal 
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it was possible in a short time to toot out ways of thinking 
and feeling which had taken centuries to grow. It was 
natural, then, that in nearly every department engaged in 
this enterprise, calling, one would have thought, for 
unusual subtlety and long experience, there should sit a 
blithe crackpot. Reasonable beings were apt to keep away 
or, if swept in unawares, to spend their office hours in 
producing literary works of a satirical nature. And it was 
the army of devoted crackpots, not the reasonable beings, 
who caught the eye, because they were so extraordinarily 
vocal: they wrote memoranda, they made speeches, they 
conferred tirelessly with the press: and from time to time 
messages of encouragement and applause, couched in a 
surprising prose style, would rumble down to them from 
Mount Olympus. 

Notwithstanding their comfortable sense of having the 
angels solidly behind them, of being, as it were, the goods, 
many of the reformers were troubled with an obscure 
feeling of irritation, of rancour almost, against their flock. 
A note of contempt or impatience came into their voices 
when they spoke of them. The Japanese were backward, 
inefficient, devious, devoid of humour or, in extreme cases, 
plain dumb. Devious they certainly are, and never more so 
than when they perceive that something is being put over 
on them. Inefficient and stupid, they just as certainly are 
not: while to describe any nation as backward, without 
specifying what or whom they are behind., and persuading 
us all that it is not just as well, is hardly an effective form of 
reproach. 

A Food Officer explained to me one morning that the 
Japanese had no sense of humour at all. He had just been 
holding a press conference on the necessity of the fisher- 
men improving their catches, and he had wound up by 
suggesting whimsically that the fish be invited to co-operate. 
Obediently, and with straight faces the Japanese reporters 
all wrote down: suggestion appeal fish co-operate maybe. 
This settled the matter as far as that Food Officer was con- 
cerned, but I could not feel so sure. It might have been 
that the reporters had no sense of humour, or that, tired 
and hungry and cold, they were doing their work mechani- 
cally and without a due appreciation of the speaker's flashes 
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of wit; but it could have been too that they had reached a 
state of mind where an appeal to the fish in the sea struck 
them as no more eccentric than much else that was required 
of them. 

To an outsider, also, there was something intensely 
comic in the way they blandly waved aside ail the Japanese 
had to offer in the fields of art and culture. A jolly little 
Jew from the Bronx once told me that the whole end and 
aim of their lives was to waste time. The Nob plays, the 
tea ceremonies, the careful and exquisite arrangement of 
flowers, what were they but expedients for wasting time 
and, somehow, getting through the day. 'They're bored, 
see,' said my friend, 'and you'd be bored if you were 
Japanese/ Warming to his theme, he lapsed into patois and 
became for several minutes unintelligible: when next I was 
able to seize a word here and there, he was muttering: 
'We'll never get democracy in this goddam country till 
we've substituted the handshake for the bow.' My arm, 
incidentally, was numb to the elbow from the grip he had 
given it as I entered his office. A little later on, I under- 
stood him to ask, as he glared at me with friendly suspicion 
over his thick lenses: 'If the aim of a Nob play isn't just to 
waste time, will you please tell me what in the heck is the 
aim of a Nob play?' Impossible: for such exercises there was 
no time: although for a Japanese, I reflected, here was a 
truly magnificent chance of wasting some more of it. A 
coke having been offered and declined, we moved towards 
the lift. Tm only a little guy that sits in his office and 
watches the world go by/ was the parting message from 
the Bronx, 'but they can't stop me thinking, now can they?' 

Japanese tempo, plainly, was one cause of the trouble. 
It was not to be expected that people accustomed to the 
pace of Hollywood should feel at home in a country whose 
dramatic heroines took three-quarters of an hour to move 
from the wings to the centre of the stage; nor that business 
men, who regarded the saving of two minutes in thek 
morning journey to work with such innocent glee, should 
savour the half-hour of tea drinking and gossip which, in 
Japan, precedes a discussion of the simplest affair. Yet 
Japanese courtesy appeared to provoke them still more. 
While in the States, I had noticed a widespread conviction 
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that to show oneself to be as good as the next man it was 
necessary to be rude: here, where the first and principal 
way of showing oneself to be any good at all was to be 
invariably polite and considerate, these honest people were 
bound to be foxed. Those who had heard of Confucius, 
blamed him: others deplored yet another fee-yoodle survi- 
val: all agreed that these polished and charming manners 
were not sincere. Indeed, the earnest way in which they 
would buttonhole the newcomer and impart to him their 
discovery that all this pretty behaviour was pure form and 
nothing more, was delightful to see. What else it could 
possibly have been, they never explained. 

Another grievance they had against the Japanese, and 
perhaps the most serious of all, was their innate sense of 
hierarchy. You could level them all with the ground as 
often as you liked, and did you but take your eyes off them 
for a minute, there they all were, raised up again into little 
pyramids* And worse, this continual state of either in- 
feriority or superiority to the next man, with all its claims 
on respect or obligation, was taken by everyone as a proper 
thing, and did not seem to cause any resentment; whereas, 
surely, the only thing that could enable one man to come it 
over another, in a natural and wholesome way, was a 
larger balance in the bank. For what does democracy 
mean, if not that all the members of any given income group 
are equal before God? They held these truths to be self- 
evident; yet the Japanese persisted in clinging to mis- 
chievous and artificial inequalities, between parents and 
children, husbands and wives, older and younger brothers, 
and, for a variety of subtle reasons, between man and man, 
even after their mistake had been clearly pointed out to 
them. 

These worries and vexations, and occasional doubts as to 
whether the Japanese were capable at all of understanding 
the nature of the boon conferred on them, were naturally 
voiced in private, in the bars and clubs and at the all 
too frequent dinner and cocktail parties, of Tokyo. The 
official note, as we have seen, was one of a mellow optim- 
ism: it went without saying that the Japanese were splendid, 
and better things still were confidently expected of them in 
the New Year. 
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But there were other grounds for their private dis- 
contents than the innate perversity of the Japanese. The 
impression has perhaps been given that the occupation was 
all of a piece, moving alone in a haze of universal good will 
towards a single end, but nothing could be further from the 
truth. At the centre of all was a hard and alien core, of 
what we may call the Old Officers. Ostensibly the Old 
Officers were wedded to the notion of a free, peaceful, 
happy, and plebeian Japan; but actions speak louder than 
press releases, and it was becoming ever clearer that their 
real idea of a society drew much of its inspiration from the 
pre-war regime in Germany, a country in which, suitably 
enough, some of them had originated. Besides, this 
democracy was getting beyond a joke: it was costing a 
helluva lot of money. And there was Russia, Could a free, 
peaceful, happy, and plebeian Japan be trusted, in the event 
of a clash, to realize on which side her true interest lay? 
The Old Officers thought not, and they had the ear of 
Mount Olympus. Already, they were at work, taking a 
number of measures for Japan's own good. The wage- 
earners must clearly understand that, while they had a 
perfect right to bargain collectively and to strike, it would 
be the worse for them if they did so. For there was no such 
thing as an economic grievance in this country: there was 
only unscrupulous red propaganda, taking advantage of 
political innocence. The Chief, in his idealism, had freed 
the Communist leaders from gaol, and the Old Officers, 
yearning for the day when they could be put back again, in 
the meantime soothed their feelings by pouncing on the 
smaller fry. To justify the steps they took, it was necessary 
to invent a red bogyman and then to set up a body of 
police to watch him; and if, among all these spies and 
agents provocateurs > a few individuals from the secret police 
of the bad old days should happen to filter in, it was no 
great matter since, when all was said and done, they had 
been in the same line of business. 

Active as they were in so many ways, however, the Old 
Officers were remarkably sparing of their paper work. The 
new orientations were not often to be found in black and 
white, nor were the written directives of other days plainly 
countermanded, A vast, intricate, and costly machine 
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remained in being, charged with the carrying out of policies 
that had, in fact, been to a great extent abandoned. Some of 
the reformers threw up the sponge and went home, when 
they saw how the land lay. Others, with unfaltering en- 
thusiasm and seemingly unaware that anything was amiss, 
continued steadfastly to operate in a vacuum: proceeded 
for that matter to redouble their efforts: elaborating step by 
step the great blueprint of democracy against the day when, 
in view of 'altered circumstances', the Japanese themselves 
would send it whistling away with the wind. 



3 

DE-MOK-RA-SIE 

THE OTHER SIDE OF the picture was both harder to 
come at, and more intriguing. There was the 'occupation 
face 5 to get past, and a passion for concealment to over- 
come. While the Americans laid all their cards on the table 
with an impressive clatter, the Japanese preferred to keep 
a good half of them up their sleeve. The frankest among 
them were university professors and students, literary men, 
journalists and, curiously, professional women, such as 
doctors, welfare workers and schoolteachers: the most 
secretive, since these all had their axes to grind, were the 
business people and the politicians. 

None of them, not even the comparatively straight- 
forward, was of course ever so rude as to come out with a 
positive assertion or criticism, but they would manage 
somehow to leave the other person in no doubt as to what 
their opinion was. One method was by the apparently 
artless posing of a question. For instance, an old farmer 
once inquired of me, with an expression of keen interest on 
his face, 'And in America, too, the farmers are not allowed 
to keep more than twelve acres of land, I suppose?' He had 
been describing to me the workings of the land reform, 
which had ruined him and in no way benefited his former 
tenants: he knew very well what would happen in America 
if the Government there laid a finger on anyone's land, and 
made this little point, in the midst of flowery protestations 
of gratitude for all that was being done for the country, to 
show that he had not been fooled. Or there would be 
silences, and giggles swiftly repressed, and long involved 
anecdotes whose drift was not immediately plain; and one 
would return home from the interview weary, as if after 
a long game of chess, with nothing simple or factual to 
write in one's notebook, but having instead received, as 
was intended, a number of more or less clear impressions. 

The more precise wem the ideas in a person's mind, the 
vtguer became his language, and, added to the difficulty of 
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overcoming his reluctance to talk at all, was the problem 
of getting what was finally said translated in an intelligible 
way. There was no trouble, in Tokyo, in finding an inter- 
preter: the puzzle was only to understand the interpretation. 
Time and again I have sat inwardly boiling with rage while 
one of these fraudulent clerks translated to me an answer 
bearing no relation whatsoever to the question originally 
put: or while, after much groaning, tooth-sucking, and 
sideways tilting of the head, he telescoped some four or 
five minutes of earnest speech into a simple Yes or No. The 
mere sound of a word of more than two syllables would 
send the wretch into a fever of apprehension and incom- 
petence, and there was nothing to be done, no comment to 
be made, since the fellow's aim was not to get the informa- 
tion accurately across but to preserve, at all costs, his own 
dignity. 

There was, of course, a very great deal of confusion in 
people's minds as to what exactly was taking place. All of 
them wished, had indeed been requested by the Emperor, 
to see that the occupation went off as smoothly as possible. 
Their aim at all times was to carry out the orders of the 
authorities in a way which would leave no room for com- 
plaint. If something were required of them, they promptly 
did it: but as to why anyone should require it, they were 
often completely at sea. 

For instance, shortly after General MacArthur arrived in 
Japan, he gave instructions for the release of the Commu- 
nist leaders held for so many years in gaol, and authorized 
the formation of a Japan Communist Party. This was a 
perfectly normal thing to do, according to western ideas, 
but it struck the Japanese in a different way. In their view, 
no sane man would let his political enemies go when he 
had them safely under lock and key; and they came to the 
conclusion that it was intended as a polite hint that Com- 
munism was the coming thing. No other explanation 
seemed possible. The newspapers moved, accordingly, to 
the extreme left: everyone all at once was crazy about 
Marx: and bands of youths roamed the streets, singing the 
Internationale, But, to their dismay, this seemed after all 
not to be what was expected: in fact, it was a gtave error. 
Soon complaints were being heard on all sides about the 
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political immaturity of the Japanese, and a string of 
measures came into force, designed to correct the public's 
impression that SCAP and Mr. Tokuda were the best of 
friends. The flow of translations from Russian and Ger- 
man Communist writing was brought to an end: sub- 
scribers to the Communist Akahata, or Red Flag, were listed 
and their private correspondence opened by the censors: 
known Party members and sympathizers were watched 
by special police and gaoled on flimsy pretexts or trumped- 
up charges of black-marketing. The public on the whole 
were in favour of this procedure which, to their minds, 
smacked of the healthy traditions of old Japan; but, 
instead of being able to praise the Americans openly for 
reviving these traditions, as they would have liked, they 
found that they were still expected to behave as if they had 
been abolished. That was the trouble with these westerners, 
they were very kind and well-intentioned, but you never 
knew where you were with them. 

A better plan, then, might be to copy the externals of 
the thing and see if the rest would follow of itself. For 
instance, to show how the idea of parliamentary rule was 
gaining ground, one could occasionally stage a free fight in 
the Diet. In 1860, three Japanese had gone to America 
at the Emperor Meiji's command to study the workings of 
Congress, and they had written home: 'One of the men stood 
up and began to say something in a loud voice, as if he 
were mad. "When he had finished, another man stood up 
and spoke in the same manner. On my asking what it was 
all about I was told they were discussing affairs of State. 
We were then shown upstairs into the gallery, where we 
were told to seat ourselves on chairs and observe the scene 
of discussion again. We were given to understand that an 
important affair was under deliberation. The men in 
momohiki (trousers worn by fisherman, carpenters and such) 
and tsutsusode (a tight-sleeved coat worn by tradesmen and 
artisans), speaking at the tops of their voices: the posture of 
the Vice-President, seated on a raised platform: all this 
looked like our fish market at Nihonbashi/ By 1948 the 
Japanese Diet did not lag very much behind the Congress 
of 1860, but was there really no more to it than that? To 
have long noisy debates, to appear in the Chamber untidily 
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dressed, to shout abuse and throw bottles; was this the 
beginning and the end of democracy? 

They rather thought not. Vaguely they sensed that other 
and still more extraordinary things were required of them. 
The westerners appeared to be very confused in their 
notions of the role of party in politics. Each group, 
according to them, should have fixed principles and methods 
which it would apply, by rule of thumb, to whatever 
situation arose. But every Japanese schoolchild knew that 
this was the wrong way round. First you waited for a 
situation to develop, and then you devised a plan for dealing 
with it; and you arrived at your plan not by means of hard 
and fast theories, which a temporary margin of votes in the 
House might enable you to impose, but by careful con- 
sultations, with the opposition as much as with your friends, 
taking, with the utmost sensitivity, every possible shade of 
feeling into account. It is in this way that there often 
emerges from what, to the impatient foreigner, seems such 
endless and idle chattering, an admirable and harmonious 
solution. 

The westerners did not approve, because they could not 
understand, and since they were running the country, there 
was nothing for it but to try and content them. Everyone 
joined a party, each party had a programme and, to listen 
to the speeches, one would have thought that every mem- 
ber cherished this programme above all else in life. But in 
fact Mr. Watanabe did not join the Socialist Party because 
he believed in the theory of Socialism, but because Mr. 
Hayasbi, one of its leading lights, was a sort of cousin by 
marriage and would therefore feel obliged to help him. In 
return for protection and favour, Mr. Watanabe would 
give Mr. Hayashi unlimited support and show him pro- 
digious respect. Should Mr. , Watanabe be wrong in his 
estimation of what Mr. Hayashi could do for Mm, he would 
look about in a realistic way for another patton. This new 
patron might well be sitting on the benches of the ultra- 
conservative party, known as the Liberal Democratic; and 
Mr. Watanabe would trot across the floor to him with no 
sense of incongruity at all. Unprincipled! the reformers 
would groan; but, since Mr, Watanabe's aim in joining the 
conservatives was precisely the same as it had been in 
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joining the socialists 3 he was in fact displaying a fine 
integrity. 

I had an illuminating conversation one day with the 
leading feminist of Japan. She was beautifully true to type, 
with her hair scraped into a loose, untidy bun, long- 
toothed, and dressed in a shapeless tweed suit and flat- 
heeled shoes. Except for the deference with which she 
instinctively treated the male interpreter, serving him with 
tea before anyone else and bowing him out of the room in 
front of her, she might easily have been one of our own 
veteran Suffragettes. One could imagine her, without 
difficulty, lecturing a Women's Institute on the iniquities 
of female circumcision in the Sudan, or at the head of a 
chaiking-party, demanding equal pay. Her life had been 
spent in trying to improve the status of her fellow country- 
woman, and to bring them into Japanese political life. In 
1921 she had been arrested for demonstrating against 
a law which forbade women to attend any political meeting, 
lest "the harmony and peace of the home be destroyed*, 
and she had been repeatedly dragged off platforms by 
roughs and bullies while speaking in favour of women's 
suffrage. 

Now, if ever, was the time for her to come into her own 
and to lead Japanese women, emancipated by law at the 
direction of the Allied authorities, to a new sense of their 
civic responsibilities. They were sadly backward in political 
matters. When an election was to be held, she said, they 
might perhaps give a moment's consideration to public 
issues, or, more likely, to the personalities of the candidates* 
Men went up and down the villages beating drums and 
summoning them to vote, and they streamed down to the 
polls with a confused idea of thereby giving pleasure to 
General MacArthur; but, once there, they would often 
remember that they could not write and so could not 
name their candidate, or else it might be that they 
had forgotten his name: and so came streaming back 
again. 

Much, then, remained to be done, but she could take no 
part in it: she had been purged. She was debarred from 
holding any public position whatever. The reason was that 
during the war she had held an important post in the 
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propaganda section of the Imperial Rule Assistance Associa- 
tion, an organization for welding the nation together in 
support of the militarists. She had accepted it because it 
was more important work than had previously been offered 
to a woman. For several years she had worked busily against 
all she professed and believed in, for the sake of feminine 
prestige. It seemed to her then, and did still as she ex- 
plained it to me, the most natural and reasonable thing to 
do, to make this sacrifice of principle for an immediate 
advantage, and the purge had greatly embittered her* She 
refused indeed to believe that it was simply a decision of 
the tribunal, and put it down to the machinations of 
another prominent feminist, with whom she had often 
disagreed In the past. 

The profoundly different way of looking at things was 
illustrated, too, In the question of graft among the members 
of the Diet. Prodded by the Government Section of GHQ, 
they set up an Illegal Transactions Committee, under the 
chairmanship of a Mr. Muto, whose function it was to 
inquire into the improper receiving and disposal of party 
funds. Mr. Muto worked hard and spared nobody; no 
sooner had Tokyo finished laughing at the discomfiture of 
numerous leading socialists than the lash would fall on the 
back of a number of no less distinguished conservatives. 
After the committee had been working for some months, 
there was hardly a politician of note, except the Com- 
munists Tokuda and Nosaka, whose name had not been 
bandied about during Its deliberations. 

It was highly satisfactory, from the point of view of 
democracy, but it puzzled the Japanese. In Japan, as In 
other countries, men with money to spare gave it to legis- 
lators to do, or leave undone, things which they thought 
helpful or harmful to their personal interests; but they did 
not make out a cheque to the Party itself, against a receipt 
from the Secretary. They handed it over privately to an 
individual in whom they had confidence. They did not 
wish to know exactly what he did with it, a little palm- 
greasing or a fewgeisiba patties being, in their view, neither 
here nor there. Results were what counted, and If these 
were not forthcoming, they knew what to do. They could 
not for the life of them see what all the fuss was about, and 
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often the antics of Mr. Muto and his friends struck them 
as simply foolish. Great play would be made, for instance, 
of the fact that a certain party leader had admitted accepting 
one hundred thousand yen as a gift, although his total 
income for the year had been declared to the tax authorities 
as thirty thousand: but everyone knew that thirty thousand 
yen would barely pay for even one of the dinners which, 
if the westerners were to be kept sweet, had to be regularly 
offered to them. Nobody, the tax-gatherers least of all, 
would expect this gentleman to reveal the extent to which 
his supporters had invested in him: what, then, did the 
Committee suppose it was at? Perplexed by a hypocrisy so 
different from their own, the Japanese politicians concluded 
that the best idea was to continue their old, tried methods 
on the one hand, and to give Mr. Muto every assistance in 
exposing them on the other, thereby achieving the balance, 
the nice consideration of various opinion, so dear to their 
hearts: but their masters found them insincere. 

This complaint, so frequently heard, of Japanese in- 
sincerity was a curious one because, if you come to think of 
it, the people of an occupied country can have no sincere 
feeling towards the conqueror, except to wish him gone. 
No matter how laudable are his intentions, nor even how 
useful he may sometimes be, his presence is odious; he is a 
blot on the landscape and a constant reminder of disgrace 
and defeat, and of the fact that one is nothing but a second- 
class citizen in one's own country. It was the marvellous 
technique that the Japanese had found for dealing with this 
situation, as irksome to them as to any other people, which 
misled the foreigners and caused them such bitter dis- 
appointment. These proud and chauvinistic people were 
all smiles, all hospitality, all delicate attention; they were 
such past masters in the art of making a fellow feel quite 
the most wonderful thing that ever happened; they effaced 
themselves, they admired and applauded, they were so very 
grateful. 

An American lady once described to me a magnificent 
party given for the military authorities in Hakodate, at 
which every woman present had been given something of 
value, a pearl, a jade box, or a fur, by the host, a local boss 
of the old-fashioned sort. 'Boy!' said this lady, with fervour: 
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*he certainly loves Americans/ Very likely he did love 
Americans; but his affection may have been stimulated too 
by the fact that he had a finger in every pie and every racket 
of the neighbourhood and that his schemes depended in 
some measure on keeping in with the occupation. The lady 
found nothing to wonder at in his actions, on the face of 
them; had she been aware of the motives behind, she would 
doubtless have grieved over one more example of the 
insincerity everywhere met with in Japan. But in fact the 
man was sincerity itself, in the Japanese sense, in the 
sense of makoto, or throwing oneself heart and soul into the 
business on hand. His aim was to make his American 
visitors believe that he loved them for themselves, and in 
this he fully and easily succeeded. 

Everything the occupation did was hailed with a chorus 
of approval. A thousand letters daily poured into General 
MacArthur's office, full of praise and advice, "mounting 
evidence', as the Press Section pointed out in one of their 
releases, 'that the masses are determined to make their 
democracy work'. People wrote at length, explaining how 
they came to reject past errors and turn to democracy: 
one man had experienced a lightning conversion after 
watching a three-legged race at an Allied sports gathering. 
Flattery of a more or less subtle kind was practised also. 
When the rumour went round that General MacArthur was 
prepared to accept the Presidency of the United States, 
were it offered to him, there instantly arose a Movement 
of the Japanese People for the Election of General Mac- 
Arthur, under the leadership of a Mr. Oda: placards in 
English. setting forth his aims appeared round Tokyo 
and other centres where the occupation was present in 
force, although the methods by which it was hoped to 
achieve them were left suitably vague. How different from 
the sullen faces, the rancour, the sabotage, in other 
occupied countries! but why was it then that in spite of 
everything, so little was really changed? Clearly, because 
the people were not sincere. 

Nevertheless, they plodded bravely along* They had 
thek Society for the Preservation of Civil Liberties, like 
anyone else, thek committees for this and that, and, occa- 
sionally, thek quiet, disciplined political demonstrations. 
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A proposal fot the starting of a Committee for the 
Suppression of unjapanese Activities unhappily came to 
nothing; but it was a charming thought. People wrote to 
the new free press, fearlessly exposing abuses and prudently 
suppressing their names: or prudently glorifying the 
occupation and fearlessly signing their names. Mass ob- 
servers approached harmless citizens on street corners and 
solicited their views on intimate matters. Each of the bigger 
newspapers ran its own Gallup Poll and issued periodic 
reports on the state of public opinion; at first there were 
grave discrepancies in the findings of the different polls on 
the one subject, but with experience it was found possible 
to correct this. Students clamoured for a voice in thek 
Faculty Council. Monks called for the democratization of 
their temple organization. On one occasion, a number of 
small children toddled in procession to the office of a 
motion picture company and rebuked the managing direc- 
tor for his undemocratic behaviour in the handling of a 
strike. On another, some old peasants swapped wives, with 
a view to 'recapturing honeymoon pleasures' and, on being 
called to order by the local Chief of Police, threatened to 
report him for reactionary ways of thinking. Everyone was 
anxious to do what he could. 

At times it looked as if the Japanese nation, or at least 
that small part of it which came regularly in contact with 
the foreigners, was, by one of those mysterious, unspoken 
Japanese agreements, taking part in a gigantic hoax. At 
others, they seemed like a troupe of clever animals in a 
circus, that obediently go through the motions required of 
them with never an inkling as to why they should. What 
I was never conscious of at any time, not merely in these 
first few weeks of random inquiry and superficial observa- 
tion but throughout my stay in Japan, was any real desire 
for the new way of living, or belief that it was the solution 
of the country's problems. 

The people were not hostile to democracy as such; on the 
contrary, they were interested in it, since apparently it 
enabled people to win wars. On two important occasions, 
they noted, the followers of this singular creed had 
triumphed over thek enemies and this alone entitled it to a 
respectful consideration. But when it came to introducing 
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It into Japan they felt, quite apart from all the other objec- 
tions that could be raised, that it was very much too 
expensive. They were invited to model themselves on a 
society whose liberalism, such as it was, was based on the 
fact that the resources at its disposal were large enough to 
allow of the individual striking out for himself; but they 
were boxed up in one of the poorest countries in the world, 
with their supplies of raw materials gone, no other land 
ready to help or receive them, and with their population 
growing by over a million a year. The connection between 
personal freedom and national affluence was already be- 
ginning to dawn upon a few of the more perceptive of the 
reformers: indeed, it has been maliciously suggested that 
the great achievement of the occupation will have been 
to send home about two per cent of its employees a little 
sadder and wiser: but to the Japanese it had been plain 
from the start. As a victorious, successful, and fairly- 
prosperous nation, they had tried making a similar experi- 
ment for themselves in the 'twenties: although of this the 
reformers seemed mostly unaware, believing apparently 
that they had taken the country over directly from the 
feudal era of the Tokugawa. It had not succeeded then, 
when the impulse had come from within, and they did 
not expect it to do so now, with their country in ruins 
and in their hearts the emptiness and horror left by the 
defeat. 

There was a danger always of losing sight of the tragic 
element in the thing, among the welter of comic episode, 
the rich and varied absurdity of the occupation's antics, 
and this danger was heightened by the beautiful and 
decorous national habit of concealing, at any cost, a private 
distress. The spectacle of a young and savage nation trying, 
hurriedly and for no clear reason, to remake one of the 
most civilized races on the earth to its own bizarre pattern 
must be, for the onlooker, a highly diverting one. But for 
a people like the Japanese, profoundly aware of its own 
worth and accomplishment, to be used as the guinea-pig 
in so frivolous and uncalled-for an experiment, must have 
been a cruel humiliation to them, and humiliation is what 
they can least forgive. It is possible, even likely, that 
they will harbour resentment longer against the carefree 
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missionaries of GHQ than against the men who dropped the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima after their Government had 
asked for talks on peace, or against the troops in the Pacific 
whose atrocities, though not so widely advertised, bore 
comparison with their own* 
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A BLOSSOM VIEWING 

TOWARDS THE END OF March, a complete change came 
over the capital and put an end to all meditations of a 
political kind. Until then the weather had been horrible, 
with biting winds that screamed round comers, lifting the 
dust from piles of debris and dashing it into eyes and nose, 
or with a steady rain pouring implacably down by night and 
day until the battered roads and pavements were studded 
with deep, dirty pools of water. The people, shivering in 
their threadbare clothes, moved drearily through the streets 
in a forest of twirling umbrellas, a menace to the foreigner, 
since the spokes of an open umbrella carried by a Japanese 
are immediately on a level with his eyes. Many of them 
wore, as a precaution against the winter air, a gauze mask 
over the lower part of their faces, which gave them the air 
of being muzzled, and added a touch of its own to the 
general depression of the scene. But now the sky was 
clear and the sun was warm, and a faint mist of green went 
creeping up the boughs of the willows that fringed the 
Imperial Moat. Kyoko San, the small person who cleaned 
my room at the Club, spent her afternoons arranging 
sprays of plum-blossom in empty beer cans and distributing 
them to such of the inmates as she thought likely to be 
appreciative, and the lift girl, who giggled so wildly when 
anyone said good morning and crouched in a corner in 
spare moments with a copy of Anna Karenina held two 
inches from her eyes, wore a red camellia behind her ear. 
Everyone was preparing for the season of cherry blossom 
which, with the season of autumn colour, is one of the 
important things of the year. The newspapers, inclined as 
a rule to be hazy where information was concerned, all at 
once became severely factual and issued precise instructions 
to thek readers daily as to where the trees could be foiind 
at their best. 

The Hibiya Park was crowded with people from morning 
to evening, enjoying the sun and the flowers. Here the 
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Japanese were to be seen at their most charming and 
innocent, old men with wrinkled faces and ragged coats 
walking round and round a tree to get the best view of it, 
mothers lifting their babies to touch the bloom on the 
branches, and solemn little schoolboys in sailor suits and 
peaked caps feverishly making sketch after sketch, with 
their noses to the ground and their bottoms in the air. It 
was an enchanting scene. The women in gay kimono., with 
small children humped upon their backs in a sling, and 
with their slow gliding pace, had the look of huge gaudy 
snails. The bright, lucent air of the Tokyo spring made 
each tree, each bough, almost each bud, stand out from the 
background with the beautiful clarity of a Japanese painting. 
At one end of the park they had prepared an exhibition of 
dwarf trees, pine, oak, and orange and here too was always 
a crowd filing slowly along before them, lost in admira- 
tion. The man in charge of it was a great enthusiast, and 
no sooner did he catch sight of a foreigner among the 
spectators than he would dart out and draw his attention 
to the fact that the fruit on the orange trees grew to their 
full natural size; he seemed very much struck with this, 
and it seemed remarkable enough to me as well the first 
time he mentioned it, although with constant repetition it 
rather lost its savour; and I began presently to feel a little 
piqued that he should never recognize me, although, of 
course, he must have had trouble in distinguishing one 
westerner from another. 

It is natural for the people of Japan to make much of 
their blossom in spring and of their maple leaves in autumn 
because, fot the rest of the year, except for a bright stretch 
in early June when the young rice plants are laid out, the 
country is monotonous and sad. The pine and maple woods 
are a dull dark green, the bamboo groves are a dull light 
green, and the rocks and streams are in melancholy shades 
of brown and grey. In summer, there are a great variety of 
brilliant butterflies and other winged insects, and a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers but always flying and growing away 
from each other, being discovered separately one by one 
and not striking a note of their own in the picture. But for 
two weeks in early April or late March, everything is gay 
and colourful, there are clouds of pink and white blossom 
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whichever way the eye turns, a general excitement prevails, 
emotional letters are written to the press, poems composed 
by the dozen, there is a copious drinking of sake or beer, for 
even in these times one can manage that much, and then 
suddenly a wind comes and shakes the bloom down in the 
very moment of its pride, not leaving it to fade and wither 
on the branch; and so, thinking of the warrior cut down in 
his youth and strength and remembering that life after all 
is sad, the Japanese can heave a gentle sigh of satisfaction 
and go back to theit work. 

In this time Kenichi came to luncheon one day, as he so 
often did, although not nearly often enough. He belonged 
to an interesting family. His grandfather was Count 
Makino, one of the grand old men of Japan, who was now 
spending a difficult old age in an obscure village across the 
Bay, in what Kenichi referred to bitterly as c the sweet 
potato country'. His father was an astute and successful 
politician, the leader of the conservatives. Kenichi was a 
writer of considerable talent and wide culture, who could 
have had a career if he had been a little more supple in his 
mind, but he did not at all get on with his father, of whom 
he would often speak with a frankness rare in a Japanese. 
He preferred to live penniless and to wear himself out as a 
literary hack. In his small house by the sea at Kamakura 
he sat feverishly writing day and night, turning out articles 
at a horrid pace for literary newspapers and small intellec- 
tual reviews. Once or twice a week he travelled up to the 
city, to find new commissions or to collect, if possible, 
fees that were owing to him. He was getting on for forty 
now, and was of a most engaging personality. His eyes 
were still narrower and more tilted than was usual in his race, 
and there was a markedly ironic curl to his lip. In normal 
conversation he was gentle and inclined to diffidence, but 
in his cups he would burst forth in celebration of the glories 
of Japanese civilization and the Japanese spirit, soaring 
from one wild fancy to the next, in the beautiful, precise 
English he had learned at Cambridge, The next time we 
met after one of these sessions, he would rather sheepishly 
excuse himself for having talked so much nonsense; 
and we would speak kindly and encouragingly to him, 
and ply him with whisky, and in no time at all the 
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magnificent performance would once more be set in 
train. 

To-day he had come on from one of his dunning expedi- 
tions through the frowsy editorial offices of the intellectual 
press, feeling tired and sad. He brought with him Mutsuru 
Yoshida, a man of twenty-five, with a delicate handsome 
face and a shock of silky black hair that continually fell 
down over his eyes, whom he introduced as an interesting 
new writer, Mr. Yoshida said rapidly and at once: 'Please 
come to my house for a scenery viewing. 5 It was all the 
English he could find for the time being, and Kenichi 
explained, in his wonderful accent, that if it were possible 
to rake up a car I really should drive out to the place, which 
was about an hour's trip from the city, and view his friend's 
peach trees. While we sat down to a meal of Glorified 
Hamburgers with French fried, corn mush, grapefruit and 
raisin salad, and ice cream swimming in chocolate sauce, 
which both of my guests appeared to enjoy, Kenichi told 
me more about the young man. He had done his war 
service in the Navy, and was aboard the batdeship Yamato 
when it put out for Okinawa in the last naval operation of 
the war. The plan was simply to hold up, for a few weeks 
or days if possible, the invasion of Japan. There was fuel 
only for the outward journey, and no air cover at all. The 
crew sailed, knowing it was not meant to return, and when 
the ship was finally sunk from the air, only a handful of 
men were picked out of the water. 

'It was a tragedy/ Mr. Yoshida threw in, with a peal of 
laughter. His best friend had been killed on the deck beside 
him, he told us. When the war was over, the man's fiancee 
came to him in Tokyo and pressed him for details of how he 
had looked on the day of the battle, and what he had said, 
and how he spent his last minutes. For a whole morning 
Yoshida talked to her, but she would not be content, and 
kept begging him for more and still more. The mother of 
the dead sailor had gone out of her mind when the news 
was broken to her. 

c lt must have been the same all over the world/ he con- 
cluded, chuckling. The Japanese of all classes relate a 
personal misfortune as if it were the funniest thing that 
ever happened; it is a polite convention, meaning that other 
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people are not to distress themselves, but it sounds very 
strange until one is used to it. I was by no means used to 
it yet, and I began to eye Mr. Yoshida with a certain 
apprehension, 

Mr. Yoshida, finding himself alive when most of the 
others were dead, began casting about for a mystic explana- 
tion of his survival His mind turned towards religion, as 
he took it that some very special destiny was reserved for 
him, and in due course he found himself receiving instruc- 
tion from a Catholic priest. At the present time, there was 
a great drive on the part of Christian missionaries to gather 
the bewildered and disillusioned young people of Mr. 
Yoshida' s type into their net. A race, not always of the most 
friendly nature, was on between the various sects for their 
salvation, with the Catholics somewhat in the lead. The 
Catholic ritual perhaps held a greater attraction for the 
romantic and child-like Japanese than the plain services, 
bare tabernacles, and wheezing harmoniums of the evangeli- 
cal churches; I had been deeply impressed by the extra- 
ordinary gravity and concentration with which Japanese 
converts followed the Mass, genuflecting and crossing 
themselves with the precision of clockwork toys and 
extending to every object in the church, however secular, 
an impartial reverence: so that they would pass the collec- 
tion plate round with the same gestures of awed humility 
as the priest at the altar would use in elevating the Host. 
Mr. Yoshida was just their man: like S. Francis Xavier 
before them, they were less concerned to preach among the 
highways and byways than to build up a spiritual and 
intellectual elite. He was going to be baptised on Easter 
Sunday. Kenichi grew a little pensive as he said this: it 
looked rather as if he himself had had a narrow squeak of 
this kind at some moment. There seemed, however, to be 
no doubts at all in the mind of his young colleague, who 
was bubbling over with the excitement of it and full of 
plans for reading Cardinal Newman and Christopher Hollis, 
and the entire works of S. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
in Latin, a language that he had now been studying for 
several weeks. There was no drawing back fpr him now, 
Kenichi wound up, with a sigh; and very likely he knew 
what he was doiag. 
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1 was always the heaviest drinker on board/ smiled Mr. 
Yoshida at this juncture, possibly having lost the thread of 
the discussion. 

Concerning the tragic history of the Yamato, he had 
written everything down just as it came to him and just as 
it happened, and the result was much admired. Because, 
said Kenichi, he had appeared on the literary scene at a 
moment when the Japanese were beginning to put away 
the vague, allusive, flowery style of former days and to 
write frankly and crisply; and what with this new technique, 
and the colour and brutality of his material, Yoshida had 
produced something fresh and very startling and which 
pleased immensely the younger generation, even if there 
were some old fogies down in Kyoto who saw in it 
only a further proof of Japan's cultural decadence. Thena 
blow had fallen. The American censor had banned the 
story as tending 'to suggest that heroism was a good thing' 
and, by its references to the lack of air cover during the 
battle, to revive the bitterness of the war. And now here 
was the point, for there is always a point, no matter how 
suavely and delicately it may be uncovered: the point was, 
could I perhaps help Yoshida to get his story published 
abroad, in order that his light should not be hid, and that 
he might earn foreign currencies with which to purchase 
the works of Cardinal Newman and Christopher Hollis, 
and of S. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas in Latin? 

I promised to do what I could. Meanwhile time was 
passing and the sun was streaming down, and we set off to 
view the peach trees. Kenichi was unable to accompany us, 
as he was writing a history of English literature, for which 
the publishers would allow him only a fortnight's time. We 
drove out along the broken streets of the capital in a north- 
erly direction, past the rows and rows of tiny shacks that the 
inhabitants were putting up for themselves so fast that they 
seemed to rise from the ground almost as you watched, 
every one with a vegetable plot no larger than a tablecloth, 
and a fowl or two kept in a miserable box, but every one, too, 
with one pleasant thing growing always beside it, a camellia 
tree or a bush of sweet-smelling, pink-flowering daphne: 
until the city was left behind and we passed between the dark 
rice paddies, with farmers, up to their knees in mud, guiding 
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their oxen through them, and through village after village, 
until at last a long line of ragged blue mountains came into 
sight, we passed over a high narrow bridge with a torrent 
twisting and foaming below, and the car stopped. 

'Here is my farm/ said Mutsuru, pointing down a grassy 
bank to where a neat little house with a tiled toof stood not 
far from the river, surrounded by a number of miniature 
fields. There were about two acres of land, which is quite 
a respectable amount in Japan nowadays. While the 
villagers gathered about the car like wasps on a ripe pear, 
and began eagerly questioning the chauffeur, we walked 
down towards the house where two small feminine figures 
had pushed back the shoji, or outer sliding doors, and were 
kneeling in devout attitudes to await our approach. These 
were Mutsuru's mother and his sister, and as we drew near 
they began bowing with their foreheads to the ground and 
murmuring the phrases of welcome, to which Mutsuru 
responded with a slight inclination of his head and a rapid 
flow of instructions. He had changed suddenly, turning 
from a gentle, modest boy with an inclination to discuss 
Christian ethics and the Marxist threat to the soul into the 
temporary head of a Japanese household. In the evening, 
his father would return from the city and make an end of his 
brief authority, but for the moment he was in the saddle, his 
gestures assured and his voice peremptory, at once buoyed 
up and weighed down by the responsibility of a foreign 
guest. The ladies scrambled to their feet and disappeared 
into the kitchen, where they could be heard faintly twitter- 
ing to each other over their pots and pans; and Mutsuru led 
the way into the room from which the trees were to be 
viewed. 

It was dear that in spite of the heavy luncheon we had 
eaten barely two hours ago, a meal was going to be served. 
Ominous sounds of frying came through the paper wall 
The room was beautifully light, two of its walls being 
entirely of glass enclosed in sliding frames, and simple, with 
no other ornament than the scroll and the flower vase in the 
alcove, and no furniture beyond two big square cushions of 
purple and yellow silk placed side by side. There was an 
entrancing view of the little valley, with the river fretting 
about the rocks in its bed, the curling feathery tops of the 
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bamboo trees and the gorgeous pink of the peach blossom, 
but it was not time to look at it yet. Everything must be 
done properly and in order. We squatted down, each on his 
cushion. Mutsuru hospitably urged me to be at ease, which 
meant to loll about in comfort instead of kneeling in the 
position required on formal occasions, a very arduous and 
uncomfortable one unless you have been trained to it from 
childhood. Having seen to this he fell, as he did from time 
to time, into a profound reverie, and not another word was 
spoken until his sister slid back the door and appeared with 
the first two bottles of sake. 

A fat little boy put his head round the corner and studied 
us thoughtfully. It was the sister's child, the son of a warrior 
killed in the war. Mutsuru, pouring sake, explained that the 
family was being put to a great deal of trouble and incon- 
venience on his account. They wished the girl to marry 
again, and to send the small boy away to the dead man's 
people, to whom he legally belonged and by whom he was 
being repeatedly claimed. It was true that these people were 
only poor farmers, living in a province a long way off, but 
the child must go to them in order, later on, to have a place 
in the world. Here he could be nothing, because Mutsuru 
himself would marry soon, and then only his children would 
count in the household. But to everyone's surprise and 
annoyance the sister refused to part with her child or to 
take another husband: in spite of the advice lavished upon 
her from all sides, she was displaying an unheard-of 
tenacity. 

'My father and I cannot understand the woman's feeling,' 
Mutsuru confessed, shaking his head. Her position seemed 
natural and straightforward enough: what was strange was 
only to find that Mutsuru did not think so. I began to fear 
that even when we had obtained for him Hollis and Newman, 
Aquinas and S. Augustine, he would find much of their 
thinking obscure. Dimly, one sensed the enormous waste 
of somebody's time. However, he added, brightening, in 
the end she doubtless would do what was expected of her. 
People, and especially women, usually do in Japan: there are 
so many expecting, and they expect so quietly and ruthlessly, 
watching and whispering, that the stoutest hearts give up at 
last under the weight of their courteous disapproval. The 
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little chap watched us stolidly with his button eyes for a while 
and then, prompted by his mother, performed a shaky 
reverence and waddled away to the kitchen, to be made 
much of. 

The meal was ready: it consisted of plate after plate of 
bacon and eggs and a giant crab omelette, served on lacquer 
trays and laid before us on the floor. Mutsuru overcame the 
difficulty of eating fried eggs with a pair of chopsticks by 
raising the plate to his lips and, with a sharp hiss, sucking 
each egg whole into his mouth. Our cups were filled, 
emptied and filled again; the women hastened to and fro with 
fresh bottles of sake and further instalments of bacon and 
eggs. Sake is a sweetish rice wine which only tastes well 
when it is hot and must be drunk as soon as poured, or it 
cools in the wide shallow little cups and grows nasty, and 
as soon as the cup is empty it must be filled again, or the 
host is failing in his duty, and thus there is no end to it. 
Presently orange and crimson flecks were dancing before 
my eyes, and the sides of the room began wavering as if the 
room were under water. Would the meal never come to a 
stop? and which was the graver offence against etiquette, to 
lay one's chopsticks down in the middle of it, or to per- 
severe until there was an awful and ignominious collapse? 
Mutsuru was eating heartily, with every sign and sound of 
enjoyment. The lock of silky black hair had fallen over his 
eyes, his face was crimson and he was strongly disposed to 
giggle. At last the supplies of food slackened, fell off, and 
came to an end. Softly as little mice the women crept to 
and fro, bringing more sake, dried persimmons and other 
sweets, and finally the kettle, scoop, bamboo whisk, and 
the beautiful porcelain bowls for serving, in decent fashion^ 
the ceremonial tea. 

Now Mutsuru consented to display the blossom, which 
he had been keeping up his sleeve until this moment. 
Carefully he slid back the two outer walls of the room, as 
if he were raising the curtain in a theatre. How lovely it 
was! The lines of pink blossom flowed out fanwise through 
the small green beds of bean and spinach, curving gently 
like the ribs of a shell; the afternoon sun shed a golden blur 
over the valley, picked out a fantastic boulder in the stteam 
below, brightened the tops of the bamboos as they, curled 
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and waved against the far-off blue of the mountain range. 
Tiny figures of peasant women, in shapeless blue trousers 
and pointed straw hats, crouched down in the fields or 
trotted along with wooden buckets slung seesaw across 
their backs. It all had a dainty and artificial look about it, 
as If each tree, each rock and waterfall had been placed 
deliberately where it would have the greatest effect; a 
painter could not have come to grips with it, for the work 
of composition was done. A little breeze sprang up, chased 
away the fumes of the room, blew sweetly on the bamboo 
grove, ruffling the branches like the feathers of a bird, and 
sent a shower of pink petals to the ground. 

6 Japanese peach blossom! 5 said Mutsuru softly. 

I asked him if the proper thing to do in these circum- 
stances were not to dash off a poem, which was a mistake 
on my part, for he raised his voice and bawled to the women 
to come directly, bringing pencil and paper. They fluttered 
in and out in a trice, as if they had been waiting behind the 
door with writing material in their hands. There was 
nothing for it but to put down whatever came into my poor 
fuddled head, and accordingly 1 wrote: 

Sitting with my friend Mutsuru 

And viewing his peach trees 

I drink sake 

And weep for men in Government offices. 

c Now I shall write/ said Mutsuru, after he had read this 
over a number of times; but nothing happened. Instead of 
writing, he groaned and muttered and tossed his dark locks 
from side to side with an expression of strain on his face. 
A crisis was taking shape. One must be equal to everything, 
always, or lose face. Dispassionately considered, my poem 
was not really formidable as a work of art, but Mutsuru 
dreaded to produce something that might seem inferior. 
He closed his eyes and began tracing Japanese characters 
In the air with his finger. The muttering grew louder. I 
wished the question of writing poems had never been raised. 
Then suddenly his brow cleared, and he snatched up a pencil. 

Sitting with a foreign woman, 
[he read at length, and with pride] 

And drinking sweet Japanese safa 
I view the peach trees in flower. 
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We smiled across the bottles then, and each compli- 
moated the other on his literary skill. His mother came in 
to make the tea, and the poems were at once translated to 
her, and their finer points eagerly pointed out, while she 
listened, uttering gentle cries of admiration. The afternoon, 
certainly, was being spent in a refined and interesting 
manner. The old lady warmed the tea bowls and put in 
the powdered tea, which was of a bright sage green, 
poured on the hot water and beat it up with the whisk, an 
object the size and shape of a shaving brush, but a brush of 
which the hairs had been carved delicately one by one by 
a craftsman, from a solid stub of bamboo, the outer curling 
in beautifully over the inner: many hours of patient work 
had gone to the making of it. The tea was thick and frothy 
and tasted faintly bitter, and two cups of it collected our 
wits very nicely and put us in shape to go away, for the sun 
was sinking, the entertainment was over, and there was 
nothing for it but to return to the Club and view once again 
the corps of distinguished correspondents- 
^}The two ladies now began behaving in a somewhat 
curious fashion. They made little nervous runs in my 
direction and then back again, giggling behind their hands, 
whispering, pulling at each other's sleeves, for all the world 
like two schoolgirls who cannot decide which is to open 
the study door first. Mutsuru, looking superior and aloof, 
said they wanted to go for a drive in the car, as they had not 
been in one since before the war, but that they were shy 
of asking. If they might be taken to the first village, they 
would come home afterwards in the bus* Permission was 
given, and they burst into a stream of thanks and apologies, 
until Mutsuru silenced them with a lordly wave of the 
hand. Together we bundled into the car and started off. 
The ladies gave modest little cries of pleasure, and further 
profuse apologies for the trouble they were causing. To 
have asked something for themselves, to have expressed a 
definite personal wish, was distinctly a breach of female 
decorum, and while enchanted by the prospect of a drive, 
they were also weighed down by a sense of guilt. Mutsuru 
was looking severe, and as soon as the lamps of the first 
village came into sight he at once stopped the car, counted 
some yen out of his purse for their bus fates home and 
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hurried them forth into the road; and they stood there as 
we went on, bowing and waving in the twilight, two 
courteous, agitated little butterflies. 

A faint pink glow had spread over the usually impassive 
features of the chauffeur, and he was sailing along over the 
bumpy road with a verve and an abandon most foreign to 
his style. He had not, apparently, been forgotten in the 
afternoon's merry-making. It was evening and work was 
done, and men strolled casually down the way in twos and 
threes, deaf to the imperious croak of the horn: children 
rushed madly from one side of the road to the other: 
bicycles careered out of side turnings at full speed. Either 
the Japanese are too engrossed in themselves to watch the 
traffic, or they do not care whether they live or die; one or 
the other is true, although it is hard to say which. I sat 
gasping and wincing, now covering my eyes, now mur- 
muring prayers, telling myself over and over again that we 
never had accidents but always beautifully missed everyone 
by inches; and, even as I comforted myself, an old peasant 
shot round a corner on a bicycle straight into our path, 
wavered, fell, and disappeared under the bonnet of the car. 

The chauffeur pulled up and dashed out to see if the man 
were dead, and I followed him, while Mutsuru, who had 
been thrown forward and given a nasty crack on the nose, 
lay back on the cushions, deathly pale, with the tears 
streaming down his face. The man's companions all 
jumped off their bicycles and gathered round, and, as if 
by magic, a crowd of children assembled, all very silent, 
watching us with beady, unwinking eyes. A policeman, all 
cap and teeth and spectacles, strode up and began writing 
in a notebook. The old fellow was alive, and they were 
helping him to his feet. He was trembling violently, and 
the blood poured from a gash in his hand. It was my first 
experience of this kind in Japan and I began to feel nervous. 
The policeman's face was grim and wooden, and it was 
impossible to judge if the fast-thickening crowd were 
hostile or not. The old peasant slowly raised his arm in the 
air: was he going to attack the chauffeur, who had after all 
been on his own side of the toad, and who was already 
suffering intensely from the hurt to his prestige? Then, 
carefully and painfully, the man took off Ms cap and made 
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a low bow. The chauffeur returned it, but not so deeply, 
since he wore the livery of an Embassy and was driving a 
foreigner. The old peasant bowed half a dozen times again, 
the chauffeur patiently responding to each until, with a 
faint hiss and a sigh of AhP he indicated that it was enough. 
The old man then made a speech, the chauffeur made a 
speech, and the policeman spoke briefly as well; and finally 
we helped the wounded man into the car and set off for the 
hospital He was still feebly bowing and muttering when 
the nurses came out to escort him to the surgery. 

Mutsuru was feeling a little better, and he presently 
translated the gist of the conversation for me. 'The old 
man says he has been out this afternoon with some friends 
from his Agricultural Association, viewing blossom and 
drinking sake: the accident was his fault and he begs to be 
excused. The chauffeur says he is a wretched driver, and 
asks also to be excused. The policeman says the blossom is 
wonderfully fine this year/ 

A few days later, the old man wrote to the chauffeur, 
saying once more how sorry he was for having given, so 
much trouble and having brought us out of our way, 

The whole thing was quite unlike any motoring accident 
I had witnessed in any other country before. There had 
been no recriminations, no argument, no unpleasantness 
of any kind. I found afterwards that this was the usual 
way of behaving, among the Japanese. Occupation vehicles 
were often involved in accidents, and there was never any 
trouble with the people concerned. If there was a death, 
the authorities paid for the funeral, and that was the end of 
it. I did hear of one case, where an American driver had 
been much to blame, when the victim's son had come to 
headquarters some days after the funeral, demanding to see 
the officer in charge and refusing to go away. It was not 
for the sake of being awkward, however, but simply to get 
a letter from the authorities, expressing their regret, which 
he could take and read at his father's grave, so that the dead 
man's spirit could be at rest. 

The car ran easily back to Toyko after this little interlude, 
narrowly missing a hundred children, and drew up in front 
of the Club. Mutsuru left at once, to keep a date with some 
Jesuits. I never saw him again, nor was I able to help get 
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the story of the Yamato published abroad, but I often 
thought of him and hoped that his destiny would turn out 
to be just as special a one as he anticipated. Kenichi was 
inside, thirsty, and anxious for an opinion as to whether it 
was necessary to include Crashaw in a brief history of 
English literature. He had dealt with a number of the 
Elizabethans in the course of the afternoon. 
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MOVEMENT 

ONE WARM BRIGHT DAY followed another, vivid yet 
hazy, like a, dream before the rude awakening to a Japanese 
summer. Spring seemed to have got into everyone's blood; 
I was even less inclined for work than usual, and there was 
nothing to be done with my driver. He listened with tolera- 
tion to my plans for the day, but countered them im- 
placably with others of his own. Until now, his devotion 
to duty had been complete and often distressing, for once 
an order was given he would carry it out without swerving, 
even when the reasons for it no longer applied and common 
sense might have suggested a reconsideration. It was thus 
that he once came to spend almost the whole of a night 
sitting in a jeep before one of the foreign missions. He had 
been told to wait and bring me home when the interview 
was finished, but when the time came a member of the 
staff drove me down in his own car. Matsui San watched 
me leaving; indeed, I waved him good-bye: but his orders 
were to bring me home and he sat on, hour after hour, 
waiting for me to come back so that he could properly 
execute them. Nor had he previously ever made any kind 
of personal approach, except to ask me to buy him dough- 
nuts at the PX, or to allow him to change my dollars on the 
black market. There were six people in a slum dwelling 
in Nihonbashi depending on his monthly wage of two 
thousand yen, and he added to this when he could by all 
manner of small crooked deals. If I gave him sweets or 
cigarettes or a bar of soap, he thanked me gravely and 
wrapped them in a faded, tomfuroshiki y to take home; like- 
wise he nevet ate the lunch that was provided when he 
stayed out all day, but carried it to his family. All his 
energies were devoted to the single purpose of keeping 
these six people alive. In manner, he was sullen and taci- 
turn; any attempt to practise my Japanese on him, he dis- 
couraged; but under the spell of the first fine weather he was 
suddenly and erratically blossoming out, humming snatches 
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of song and turning a deaf ear to all that was said to 
him. 

Tlease take me to the British Embassy, Matsui San/ 

c Or, maybe, to the Yasukuni Shrine?" 

"I think I must go to the British Embassy/ 

'O.K.' 

With a scream from its tortured gear-box, the jeep was 
off, boldly making its way against current up a one-way 
street, mounting the pavement as it took the corner and 
causing a small vehicle, like a box on wheels, to halt in its 
tracks from sheer fright, while the owner's goggles glinted 
apprehensively within and thick yellow smoke commenced 
to pour from the charcoal-burning apparatus behind. 

'Please be careful, Matsui San? 

<Eh?' - 

Tlease go slowly, very slowly. Snowdrops looking, 
maybe. Please go not hayaku. Wakarimashita ka? 

'Hayaku, hayaku. O.K.!' His patched boot descended 
crisply on the accelerator. We bowled merrily along the 
Ginza, with the advice and comment of American drivers 
ringing in our ears, turned into what is now called Avenue 
Y and, on reaching the Palace Moat, turned again to the 
right. For the British Embassy, Matsui should have turned 
here to the left. It seemed useless to struggle further and, 
with the sense that conies so often to a stranger in Japan 
of being quite helpless, and yet in excellent hands, I forbade 
myself any part in the future direction of our affairs. 
Matsui was joyous and released and he was driving, as I 
had to admit, with inspiration. For once he had forgotten 
the people in Nihonbashi and the need for milking each 
foreigner that came his way, and was giving himself entirely 
up to the pleasure of sun and air, speed and danger. He 
forcefully drew my attention to buildings, trees, or flowers 
that seemed to him worthy of note, butted the GHQ buses 
in the rear, sang out at the Japanese policemen on traffic 
duty, surveying us from their cages with calm disapproval, 
and darted in a fanciful way from one side of the road to 
the other. I had never seen him so happy. 

The Yasukuni Shrine, dedicated to Japan's war dead, 
was of plain brown wood, with no ornament save a flutter 
of Shinto streamers, bold black characters on a white ground, 
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Here in the dizzy moments of their early victories, the people 
had come to thank their fallen soldiers: and here they 
came still, in twos and threes, since demonstrations were 
forbidden, students, business men, housewives, and children, 
and bowed low, very simply and reverently, as they passed 
before the entrance. In the outer courtyard where the 
cherry trees scattered their white blossom over the ground 
with every puff of wind, children were gaily flying kites 
or chasing each other round the curved stone lanterns, 
while their mothers looked on, cheerfully gossiping. They 
were at home here, in a place which still belonged entirely 
to them, which could not on any pretext be taken away, 
displaying the mixture of light-heartedness and piety which 
gives to all of their temples and shrines so pleasant an 
atmosphere. 

I felt that I had no right to be there, and, in fact, there was 
a notice up in English declaring the precincts out of bounds 
to allied personnel; but no one showed either surprise or 
hostility and, disregarding the rule, Matsui led me into the 
inner courtyard where vase upon vase of flowers were 
ranged on the wooden shelf that ran round three sides of the 
enclosure. It was because he wanted me to see this or, more 
probably, was anxious to see it himself, that he had ab- 
ducted the jeep and put an end to my hopes of an interesting 
talk with our Economic Adviser: he had only been unable 
to make his purpose clear because of my ignorance of his 
language: and now, with an air of showmanship, his ugly 
but sympathetic face damp with enthusiasm, he marched 
ahead to the top of the row and stood pointing to one of the 
flower arrangements with an oily finger, 

It was exquisite, and so was the one next to it, and the 
next after that. One would have thought that they were the 
work of masters, or recognized exponents of the att, but in 
fact they had been made by the pupils of a secondary school. 
The choicest, most delicate effects were achieved with the 
utmost economy of means: three flowers in a tangle of grass, 
a single twisted bough just breaking into leaf, a single spray 
of red camellias, cunningly distorted, in a tough wooden 
pail. There is nothing rich, violent, or profuse in what the 
Japanese call burytt no asohi, or the elegant amusement; it is 
severe and artificial, and reaches pointedly out towards the 
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freakish and the bizarre in a manner offensive to some taste. 
Great lovers of the natural world as they are, the Japanese 
still like to take a hand in its performance, to give a twist of 
their own to it, to cultivate and exaggerate its imperfection 
with a kind of perverse humility. One cannot hope to under- 
stand flower arrangement without a long study since, like 
all the Japanese arts, it is surrounded by a web of rules, con- 
ventions, and traditions that have grown up about it since 
first it began, in the fifteenth century, in the Silver Pavilion 
at Kyoto. Nor can one hope to discover, without some help, 
what the arrangements are supposed to represent, as their 
themes are anything but immediately plain. For instance, 
there was a cluster of coarse yellow rape flowers, of which 
the Japanese are very fond, posed against a background of 
pine twigs: and this, Matsui said, reading from the inscrip- 
tion below, was meant to suggest 'Great Nature 7 . A tender 
little rose nestling among solid fir boughs was a lady enjoy- 
ing the protection of a samurai; this was straightforward 
enough, but the subtler and more imaginative compositions 
are, to the westerner, a closed book. Of the Japanese who 
were going up and down and scrutinizing the vases with an 
air of connoisseurship, there was probably none who could 
not have arranged one equally well himself. It was pleasant 
to see these examples of a rare and lovely art, expressing that 
side of the Japanese mind which longs for harmony and 
inward peace, offered to the view in front of this shrine, 
which stands for another side, in which there is so much of 
brutality and passion. 

The reluctance of Matsui to apply himself to serious 
affairs during these warm, disturbing days of early spring 
seemed likely to continue and, sharing it to the full, I 
decided to take a few days off and visit Kyoto, the ancient 
capital, where the blossom, retarded by cold winds from the 
encircling mountains, would just be coming out as those of 
Tokyo fell. It was always a relief to get out of the capital 
on any pretext whatever. The ugliness and the dirt, the piles 
of rubble, the depressed little people shuffling about the 
streets with that air of being in the way which the inhabitants 
of occupied cities always have, wore the spirit down as much 
as did the bright, feverish round of parties and functions by 
which the occupation personnel strove to forget their 
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boredom. Nor could I endure for very long at a time my 
living quarters in the Club. My room was furnished with 
an Army bed, a table, two chairs,, and a chest of drawers, on 
which there was always a layer of dust. It was sandwiched 
between the quarters of a Chinese correspondent, who led a 
somewhat complicated private life, and those of the female 
Japanese staff, who chattered incessantly until far into the 
night. Plump, cheeky rats patrolled the floor and fell upon 
any foodstuff that I might be keeping, and once I awoke to 
find a pair of them seated upon the pillow beside me, staring 
at me with bright, malignant eyes. There was one shower 
and one washroom to be shared by all women correspond- 
ents, correspondents' wives, Japanese maids and a shifting, 
clandestine, feminine population whose status was not 
defined, but who seemed to have business of some sort with 
our male colleagues. If, maddened at never being able to 
wash, we tackled one of these little souls and demanded an 
explanation of her presence in the Club, she invariably 
replied with the single word: Friendo! which, she apparently 
thought, took care of everything nicely. Apart from the 
bedrooms, there was nowhere to sit except in the bar or the 
hall. There were a number of drawbacks to sitting in the 
bar. At certain times of the day it was impossible to hear 
oneself speak above the rattle of dice and the roars of 
laughter, catcalls and other strange noises by means of 
which the members gave vent to their boyish high spirits. 
There were also a number of gentlemen who were tirelessly 
kind in reading aloud to one the dispatches they had written 
that day; some of them went further and supplemented 
this kindness by pinning the story, as soon as the printed 
cutting came back from the home office, to the Club notice- 
board, with the more memorable passages underlined in 
blue pencil. Such conversation as there was, was cheerful 
and straightforward. The press corps was divided neatly in 
two camps, those for whom General MacArthur could do 
no wrong and those for whom he could do no right, the 
latter outnumbering the former by about eight to one. The 
pros were weakened further by the fact that their leader was 
barred from the Club, in consequence of having forgotten 
himself on the roof one evening, to the inconvenience of 
those who were passing below. Both factions, whatever 
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their political disagreements, seemed to share a conviction 
that the General was eagerly watching their every move 
and nervously reading their every line. Neither appeared 
to take any real interest in the country where they were 
stationed. 

The bar held special dangers for me, as one of the leading 
correspondents was violently anti-British, Seeing me there, 
quietly supping my Old Crow and offering no harm to 
a soul, his eye would light up, and he would come lumber- 
ing over to where I sat: and, opening his mouth sideways 
and speaking in a queer, strangled voice, he would begin a 
recital which never varied from one performance to the 
next, and of which the introductory formula was: 'The 
British are no damn good? I had been warned to make no 
attempt at resistance, for he was apt to be crusty in his cups, 
as a number of bullet-holes in the Club lift were there to 
testify; and so I stayed quiet and listened to his account of 
British cowardice and British ineptitude in the Pacific war 
without a murmur, learning, indeed, much that was inter- 
esting and new, as for instance that it had been found neces- 
sary to stiffen all British units with a sprinkling of American 
troops. From time to time, his animosity would switch 
incontinently from the British Commonwealth to the 
Japanese bar boys, whom he would abuse and bully and 
frighten almost out of their wits. He was very popular with 
the other pressmen, who always explained that he could not 
help himself because, during the war, he had spent some 
time in a fox-hole and it had not suited him; and that he 
was a charming guy when sober. In all fairness I am bound 
to say that, on the single occasion when I met him in this 
condition, I was inclined to agree with them. 

Parting, even for a few days, from the rats, the friendoes, 
the prose readings in the bar, and the reminiscences of the 
fox-holed veteran, was sorrow of an especial sweetness. I 
began at once to make preparations for the journey. There 
were two methods of travelling in Japan. The legal and 
respectable way was to apply for Movement Orders from 
GHQ, which were necessary before you could use the 
Allied trains, and which had to be stamped by the RTO 
wherever you got off; you had to say exactly where you 
wete going and how long you meant to be away, and th 
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Press Office* of the area you visited was informed of your 
approach, so that he could arrange a billet and keep an eye 
on your activities while you were there. This rather took the 
cream off, as I prefer it when people do not know where I 
I am or what I am doing, and I find it all but impossible to 
stick to a plan. Nothing is more disagreeable than to sit 
in a train and to pass through some beautiful place, some 
enchanting strip of shore or unspoiled village and to be 
unable to get out and wander through it, because your 
movements are decided by a piece of paper in your pocket, 
and if you fail to carry them out there is bound to be fuss 
and telephoning and even, perhaps, the circulating of your 
description among the snowdrops, a class of men to avoid 
at any cost. I do not know how the rules governing the 
behaviour and movements of those who came under the 
occupation authority in Japan were framed. My own guess 
would be, that they singled out the G.I. with the least intelli- 
gence and the greatest propensities for evil that they could 
find and, having drawn up a code to his intention, resolved 
to apply it to one and all, because of Democracy. Either you 
kept all these rules and suffered accordingly in your self- 
esteem, or you led a somewhat furtive, underground exis- 
tence, with a possible ending in the office of the Provost 
Marshal. 

The second method of getting about in Japan was to 
board a Japanese train quietly and to make yourself known to 
the conductor. He would at once stow you away in his own 
little compartment, refresh you with cups of green tea along 
the way and take pains to see you got safely down at the 
right station. The news that a foreigner was on the train 
would flash in no time from one end to the other, and the 
journey would be enlivened by a stream of callers, anxious 
to exchange visiting cards or to air a few words of English; 
and sometimes you would be sung to by a massed choir of 
luggage guards and ticket punchers. Travelling in this way 
I had, too, a chance to meet a kind of person that, other- 
wise, I should hardly have come across, namely, the 'third 
nationals': White Russians, German refugees, Italians, all 
who for reasons of nationality were debarred from Allied 
privileges. These "poor whites' had spent many years in the 
country and, living now as Japanese, on Japanese wages and 
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Japanese rations, accepted neither by the native or the 
foreign community, they had some blistering comments to 
make on both, and a view of the situation of the country 
quite unlike that of anyone else. The gayest and most inter- 
esting of my trips were all made in this illegal fashion, which 
had the further attraction of costing no money: for, as I was 
not allowed on the train, the man in the booking-office 
would reason, a ticket could clearly not be issued: and I was 
able to come in touch with a variety of people and to receive 
a number of impressions that, travelling respectably on the 
Allied train, I should have missed. 

On this occasion, however, I was new in the country and 
still behaving well Movement Orders were applied for 
through the proper channels and, after the usual delay, they 
arrived in quadruplicate. A berth was reserved on the Dixie 
Limited, the Press Officer in Kyoto warned of my coming 
and a room ordered in the Miyako Hotel The Miyako was 
supposed only to be used by General Officers and visiting 
VJ.P/s; but at this stage the Press Section, too, was still 
behaving well. 

Class distinction was maintained at the Tokyo Central 
Station. Like Tokyo itself, it was divided into two worlds, 
the upper and the lower. For the privileged, there were 
gangways cleared to the platform, roped off, with notices 
everywhere forbidding anyone else to use them. There were 
polite red-capped porters to carry their luggage free of 
charge; there was coke and there was coffee, a wireless 
crooning in a sumptuous waiting-room and a magnificent 
train with dining-cars and wagon-lits, equipped with suffo- 
cating heat in winter and stormy electric fans in summer. 

The proletariat was thus able to study the outward and 
visible signs of victorious democracy, if not to share in the 
enjoyment of them. The members of it, for their part, 
pushed and jostled along dim smelly passages, squatted for 
hours in a queue before the ticket office, and then again for 
hours more on the platform in the hope of rushing a seat, 
watching other and luckier people silently and without 
resentment, chatting drearily to each other from time to time 
or thoughtfully consuming a little cold rice. The train that 
waited for them was a decrepit thing, with most of the 
window glass missing, the apertures being either left open., 
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so that passengers were caressed by freezing winds in cold 
weather and blackened with soot whenever the train passed 
through a tunnel, or else boarded across, so that they had a 
sense of travelling in a cattle truck: a sense which was given 
extra point by the fact that people squeezed and squeezed 
into the carriage until not an inch of space was left, and it 
became necessary long before a station was reached to begin 
striving towards the door, alternately wailing sumimasenl 
(excuse me) and politely hissing, for one would wish even 
in a nightmare to preserve the decencies; until at last the 
passenger would find himself in the open air again, his bare 
toes cruelly bruised, for shoes are too valuable to be worn 
on train journeys and nothing hurts so much as to be 
trodden on by the wooden geta, and shouldering his baggage 
in a bus queue. 

Among the ruling class on the Dixie Limited, however, 
democracy sharply reasserted itself. Here was no distinc- 
tion of rank, colour, or sex. Colonels' wives slept side by 
side with G.L's, Negroes with female educationists, heads 
of departments with Nisei typists; one never knew what 
might be lying in the berth above or below. The atmo- 
sphere was warm and friendly; desultory conversations went 
on into the small hours, dice rattled, photographs of Mom 
and Sis were handed round and there were frequent bursts 
of song. Alcohol was not allowed on the train, and there 
was to be np smoking in bed, and a list of the other things 
which General Eichelberger forbade passengers to do, 
marked clearly up in every carriage, included tampering 
with the brakes and molesting the engine driver. Neverthe- 
less all smoked in bed, all sucked at their bottles of liquor 
and, for anything I know, freely molested the engine driver 
and tampered with the brakes. 

We set off at nine o'clock in the evening. It was a horrible 
journey. At every station the train drew up with a jerk 
which almost shot the passengers from their beds, Japanese 
guards could be heard wailing out the names of the towns 
that the Dixie would pass, with the nasal intonation of cats 
on a roof. There was a strict rule against opening the win- 
dows: apparently, a boy had once shied some pebbles at an 
Allied train down near Shimonoseki, and the authorities 
were determined to tun no risks: and as the night wore on 
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the heat and the smell grew very hard to beat. The man in 
the berth above snored as I thought people only snored in 
films, with a rising, tearing, porcine grunt followed by a 
slow, high, thin whistle. Across the compartment, two 
female civilian clerks discussed their work and their bosses 
in flat, listless tones and confided to each other their plans 
for bettering themselves. At last, as dawn broke, we came 
into Kyoto, The Press Officer had been told by his opposite 
number in Tokyo that I was the image of Rita Hayworth; 
he had risen from his bed to greet me and was now standing 
on the platform, peering through the half-light at the de- 
scending women passengers with a swiftly fading hope. It 
was a cruel prank to have played on a decent man, but he 
never flinched as I went up to him, only bade me welcome 
in a pleasant Southern drawl and, waving aside the RTO as he 
began his spiel about my documents, led the way to his car. 
He was, it turned out, a pearl among Information Officers. 
He never, for instance, told one anything. He never rang 
up to draw attention to an important hand-out from 
Military Government. He did not, as many of his colleagues 
were fond of doing, march the visitor round military installa- 
tions and buildings, one like another from Kyushu to 
Hokkaido and all without interest of any kind. If it were 
true, as so frequently asserted, that the occupation was 
doing a wonderful job, no mention of it ever passed his lips. 
On the other hand, he saw that a car was always available 
and appeared at the time it was asked for. It sounds a 
simple thing, but it seemed to be beyond the powers of any 
other Information Officer I met. He would arrange a com- 
plicated series of interviews all over the city, with a most 
charming nonchalance; and, best of all, he would help to 
get extra supplies of whisky and tobacco. The weekly 
ration of two hundred cigarettes did not go very far if one 
moved chiefly in Japanese circles. Tobacco was the one 
thing that caused people to forget their usual modesty and 
good manners. Their craving for it was so intense, the 
mixture of hay and, apparently, dung in their own 'Peace* 
brand so vile, that at the sight of a packet of Camels of Lucky 
Strike they threw restraint to the winds. Offering it to the 
person to whom you were speaking, you would find it 
gently taken from your hand and passed round the room; 
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men with cigarettes already lighted would take another and 
stow it carefully away in a wallet, non-smokers would help 
themselves to two or three to take home to their families 
or to exchange for some other things that they needed. 
It was assumed that any person connected with the occupa- 
tion had a limitless supply. They had a passion for whisky, 
too, and bottles of it were useful as currency, or as bribes, 
or as gifts to make in return for those that were heaped upon 
foreigners at Japanese dinner-parties. 

It was a beautiful grey weeping morning, with rain 
falling steadily on the blue and green tiled roofs and trails 
of mist passing slowly over the brown hills encircling the 
town. The cherry trees, pink and white, were breaking into 
flower and dwarf willows planted along the kerb ran up the 
dim streets like a row of bright green flames. There were 
no ruins: Kyoto had been marked down for destruction but 
the end had come before it could be accomplished. It was 
a pleasure to see whole buildings everywhere, once more, 
and to be in a place where the people were not reduced to 
awkward makeshifts in their daily living. Even at this 
early hour, you could feel the difference of atmosphere as 
soon as you came out of the railway station. Men were 
already on their way to work, tripping along under huge 
umbrellas of gaily-coloured oilpaper, which they twirled 
jauntily above their heads, at a comfortable pace very- 
different from the neurotic shuffle of the crowds in Tokyo. 
They looked at the foreign soldiers and foreign vehicles 
around them with a good-humoured indifference, whereas 
the people of Tokyo would often pretend not to see them at 
all. Life must be easier here, and food more plentiful: and 
perhaps,, too, they found a reassurance in the city itself, a 
constant reminder of their magnificent past, wherein so 
many evil things had come and gone before. 

We drove to the Miyako Hotel, which was a tall western- 
style building at the east end of the city, standing in beautiful 
grounds on a hill, and which appeared from the outside to 
have a good deal of character and charm. Inside, all was 
exactly as one expected to find it. A small cheeky page took 
my luggage and led me across a slippery hall, full of glass 
cases of souvenirs, hideous kimono and cheap brocades, fans, 
sake bottles and cups, the large showy rings of sham jade, 
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sham topaz, and sham amethyst that the American Army 
loves to wear, and vases, dishes, and incense burners of 
bogus Satsuma and Imari porcelain, and up to my room, 
where he flung everything down on the bed and, extending 
a little yellow paw, remarked 'I like candy, mam'. Mustering 
up my Japanese, and omitting the "respect language', I 
suggested briefly that he go away; and he at once took him- 
self off, with a murmur of sumimasenl and a look of surprise 
on his baby face. It was not kind, for the child was only 
trying to copy the style of the superior west. Nearly all the 
young people in occupation service did the same, losing the 
charming grace and formality of their own manners and 
acquiring none of the frank, easy good humour which 
makes up, sometimes, for a lack of these in the American. 
They were rude, bumptious, and provocative, but only 
because they thought it was correct, and the way to deal 
with it was gently to say or do something which showed 
that one was familiar with Japanese customs and preferred 
them. The flesh is weak, however, and a spell in the Dixie 
Limited never, I believe, brought out the best in anyone, 

I had a shower and went downstairs to get something to 
eat. Although it was only just after seven, the dining-room 
was already full, for the Americans kept very spartan hours. 
What exactly the work could be that engrossed all these 
burly generals and colonels one did not know, its ultimate 
value to mankind one might question, but that they hopped 
to it was never in doubt. By eight o'clock, every man of 
them would be in his office. At present they were applying 
themselves wholeheartedly to the ample, tasteless breakfast 
which at that moment was being supplied, uniform in every 
detail, in similar establishments all over Japan; and I looked 
on, marvelling as ever at the race, so various in its origins, 
which could turn out human beings so alike that one felt 
they must have come sliding into the world one after the 
other off an assembly belt: and at a civilization which, in the 
midst of beautiful and alien surroundings, could so faith- 
fully and so completely reproduce the airs of home. With 
its hygienic discomfort, its ever-burbling wireless, and its 
bright insipid atmosphere, the Miyako was the very spit of 
those hotels at which one descends, for a shower and a rest, 
from the Burlington Flyer, finding each exactly like the last 
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a thousand miles away. It was probably an excellent thing, 
as it must have done much towards comforting the troops 
and keeping them in heart. 

Cries of 'Howdy, Butch!' and c Hiya, Joe!' resounded on 
every side, Waitresses stood giggling in little groups, or 
exchanging wisecracks with the officers. Under the reverent 
eyes of their parents, fat boys spilt glasses of orange juice 
and cute little girls threw ham and eggs on the floor. A 
young woman, dressed in a scarlet beach suit, steered her 
way among the tables to mine and plumped herself down. 

'Why, hello there, Anna! Fancy meeting you here! Gee, 
it's good to see yaP 

She was clearly one of my best friends, but I could not for 
the life of me think when it was that we had met. 

"You been to the movies here? 3 she inquired, vigorously 
powdering her nose. 

No, alas! 

'Been to the PX?' 

Unfortunately, not. 

'Been to any of the women's weekly Club luncheons?' 

Not yet. 

'Why, you haven't seen anything at all. Don't you like 
Keeodo?' she asked wonderingly. I explained that I had 
only just come and she appeared to be satisfied. While I 
went on with my breakfast, she entertained me with an 
account of a former marriage and its disastrous effects on 
her mental health: ' . . . analysis did no good so they had me 
in this clinic see and that did no good either and I was get- 
ting on the way towards sooicide so they decided to try 
shock treatment and the day they were going to begin shock 
treatment the noos came that William had run off with one 
of my girl friends and after that I needed no shock treatment 
because heating that piece of information was all the shock 
treatment I could use . . .' 

Frightfully sorry. 

'Oh, are you going already, Anna. Be seeing you around.' 

I certainly hope so. 

I went upstairs and lay down. During my absence people 
had entered the room and hung up two notices, one for- 
bidding me to smoke in bed, the other urging me not to lose 
my presence of mind if there were an earthquake. 
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KYOTO 

AFTERANHOURORSO had passed, the clerk at the desk 
rang up to say that a representative of the Asahi was waiting 
in the hall below. The Asahi was the best newspaper in 
Japan. Before the war it had wielded a great influence 
through East Asia, and during the war it had made an effort 
to maintain its standards, in spite of the pressure exerted 
upon it by the regime. Now it consisted of two pages, and 
was not large enough to wrap a good-sized fish. The sub- 
jects it was forbidden to discuss honestly, under the new 
democracy, were almost as many as in the days of military 
dictatorship and, as time went on and the 'cold war' pro- 
ceeded, of a remarkably similar kind. The contents of the 
paper were controlled by an American censor, which meant 
in effect by a partly educated Nisei clerk. A little later on, 
this censorship was lifted, with a great fanfare from GHQ; 
but the only result of it was to make editors more cautious 
than ever, since now they got into trouble when articles had 
appeared instead of having them merely killed in the proof. 
I never fully understood the principles by which the 
Americans were guiding the Japanese newspapermen to- 
wards a free, informed and truthful press. It was perhaps 
natural that they should expect them to write as if 
everything uttered in Moscow was a lie, as if Japan were 
swarming with Communists, and as if action taken by 
America was in some mystical way different from precisely 
the same action taken by Russia, because America was demo- 
cratic. There was small chance of their being able or willing 
to encourage in Japan an objectivity which was absent at 
home. But the workings of their minds in regard to smaller 
matters were really hard to follow* In the early days of the 
occupation, for instance, it was dinned into pressmen that 
their duty was fearlessly to comment on and criticize every- 
thing: the Emperor, the Imperial system, the Government, 
the police, the civil service, no one and no institution was to 
be spared. They had applied themselves to the task with 
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zeal, and had even gone so far as to point out that the 
behaviour of many of the foreign troops left something to 
be desired: and a ruling at once went out that lying and 
malicious attacks on the occupation must come to an end. 
It was difficult for them to guess how to satisfy every- 
one and to keep out of trouble. One unlucky editor in 
Sapporo received a Marvellous-Job hand-out from the local 
military government team, and the story of the attempted 
assassination of Tokuda, the Communist leader, on the same 
afternoon. Of these two plums, he chose to give promi- 
nence to the Tokuda story, and he was removed from his post 
and sent to a branch office in Hakodate. He had only done 
as any news editor in the world would have done, and as even 
the Americans said he should do, for, not content with giving 
instruction in the fundamental principles of journalism, 
they were also full of kind, big-brotherly advice on the 
subject of news presentation, and of interest, colour, and 
approach in reporting. The head of the News Division in 
Tokyo, a gentleman from Texas who had once run a news 
sheet in his small home town, from time to time would 
summon the editors and senior journalists of the great 
Tokyo Dailies, and explain this side of their work to them 
with detailed care. Even stranger than the Sapporo inci- 
dent, however, was the case of The Nippon Times, a sound, 
reactionary paper published in the English language. Some- 
one or other, wishing to flatter General MacArthur, had 
suggested that he was the reincarnation of the first Japanese 
Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, said to be a direct descendant of 
Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess. The Nippon Times was equally 
anxious to flatter General MacArthur, but used methods of 
a rather subtler kind; and it therefore published an article 
denouncing the suggestion made by the first party, and 
complaining of the hold that ancient myth and feudalistic 
thought still had, despite the wise endeavours of the 
occupation, on the Japanese mind. To its surprise and 
chagrin, the General in charge of Security ordered every 
copy of the issue containing this article to be confiscated 
and destroyed. 

Thus, to the difficulty of finding able and experienced 
writers, whose ranks had been sadly thinned by the purge, 
and of the paper shortage, were added perplexities of another 
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and a special sort. The Asahi, however, struggled gamely 
on. To produce Its daily two-page issue, it kept an enor- 
mous staff in Tokyo, and a similar one in Osaka, with 
branch offices in every important town in the country. I 
have it in my notebook that the total number of their 
employees, including printers, in Tokyo alone was two 
thousand, with the figures repeated in words, evidently lest 
I should afterwards think there must be a mistake. The 
editors were extraordinarily kind and helpful people, and 
would take endless pains to collect information if I asked 
for it; and whenever I went to a new town, one of their 
men promptly appeared and looked after me as long as I was 
there. 

The visitor in the hall was a smartly dressed man of about 
forty, tallish and with heavy, rather Spanish features. No 
one had asked him to sit down or to go into one of the 
waiting-rooms, and he was standing by the desk, fidgeting 
with his hat and looking very uncomfortable. He was the 
head of the Kyoto branch office, and perhaps not completely 
used to being treated like a tradesman. I could not invite 
him in or offer him any tefreshment, and we sat in the hall, 
waiting for a car. He took out a visiting card and handed it 
to me. Under his name was printed in bold, black letters: 
The Asahi Japan's Greatest Newspaper. 

'What do you think of that? 3 he inquired solemnly. 

I said, politely, that it was very nice indeed, and he burst 
into peals of laughter. Fishing among the various cards in 
his wallet, he drew out another on which, under a name 
well known to me, it said: The Chicago Herald Tribune 
World's Greatest Newspaper. 

C I copied it/ he said, chuckling. 'Go-ahead!' 

Then he asked me, in a searching kind of way, if the state- 
ment were true. I explained that it was hard to determine: 
the same claim was made for itself by the Daily Express of 
London, and since two papers could not logically both be the 
world's greatest, one or the other must surely be mistaken: 
although it was not for me to say which. Mr. S. nodded 
gravely. However, I added, there could be no doubt that the 
description of the Asahi on his own card was an accurate 
one. Mr. S. waved this tribute blandly aside, but remarked 
that he greatly valued his connection with the paper, since 
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it enabled Mm to meet intellectual foreigners. We were 
getting along famously. 

Presently he took out a notebook and began making 
plans for the day. He had all the time in the world to show 
me anything I wished to see, for he had little to do and a 
dozen men to help him do it. The holy Buddhist ^ city of 
Kyoto, like all really interesting places, offered little or 
nothing in the way of newspaper material The entertain- 
ment of visiting foreign pressmen had therefore become an 
unofficial duty and, as I found, he discharged it superbly. 

A car appeared almost at once, for the hand of the 
Information Officer was already at work, and we set off for a 
preliminary tour of the city. The clouds had passed over 
and the sun poured down on the curved, gabled roofs, 
washed clean and sparkling with raindrops. The streets 
were animated and gay and there were colourful people 
everywhere, such as were never seen in Tokyo. Koreans 
were roaming about in noisy, provocative groups, wearing 
their national dress, the women in bright, clear colours, 
with tight muslin jackets and flowing, high-waisted, bunchy 
skirts, which made them all look as if they were many 
months gone, and the men in snowy-white, with tall, stiff, 
shiny black hats. There were pilgrims in white robes and 
conical straw bonnets, who beat on wooden drums and 
called out to the passers-by for money: Buddhist priests and 
priestesses in grey or black, with shaven heads and chubby, 
dull, contented faces: crocodiles of schoolchildren in sailor 
suits, the boys leading the way and the little girls meekly 
trailing behind: old-fashioned gentlemen in the ceremonial 
hakama.> which are trousers of black silk cut so wide as to 
look like a skirt, and baori, unaware of anything outside 
them: and everywhere women in kimono of the special 
patterns worn in honour of the spring and set off with obi of 
the richest and most delicate brocades. The saying that, 
while the people of Osaka eat their money, those of Kyoto 
put it on their backs seemed to be true, even in these 
difficult times. I thought I had never seen so many elegant 
women and so many dandies together before, but Mr, S. 
looked at them critically, remarking that since the war 
everyone had apparently forgotten how to dress. 

It was a Saturday and the inhabitants of the city, together 
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with the thousands who had come in from the countryside 
around, were preparing for two days of festivity. Now and 
again a great temple bell pealed out its deep and calm and 
thrilling note. Groups of young men, carrying a native god 
in a car on their shoulders, went trotting and chanting along 
the pavements, sweating freely under their chalky white 
make-up and followed by crowds of admiring children. 
Among the busy traffic on the roads moved a procession of 
ancient creaking carts, shaped like a boat and drawn by 
oxen, carrying farmers, their wives, children and relatives 
and their provisions for the whole week-end. There was 
always something happening this morning in Kyoto. It is a 
saddening thing in Japanese life that as a rale there is noth- 
ing at all in the streets to watch. The people are too much 
the prisoners of their sense of order and social duty to 
indulge in any of the undisciplined, imaginative outbreaks, 
the brawls, the scenes, the discussions with the police that 
make a stroll through the byways of Shanghai, for example, 
so delightful and warming a pleasure. Calm and purposeful 
as a swarm of ants they go their way, careful of each other, 
worried as to the figure they are cutting, obedient to every 
nod of those in authority. For once they had put off their 
conventional demeanour and were frankly enjoying them- 
selves, even to the extent of raising, a little, their voices. 
Mr. S. was unmoved by the spectacle before us. To all 
questions put to him he replied, with a gentle shrug of the 
shoulders, that he did not know. These richly varied 
figures, these charming festive groups, appeared to be no 
more to him than embarrassing, even humiliating relics of a 
faintly ridiculous past. He had spent a few years in South 
America, in a breezy, sophisticated world which suited his 
temperament exactly, and these survivals of a, lost Japan 
filled him with impatience: he pined among the temples, 
palaces, and gardens of Kyoto for something snappy and 
chromium-plated. At the same time, however, he was 
without intellectual curiosity where the Americans were 
concerned. The remarks he made about them revealed a 
practical interest only; at present, for instance, he was eager 
to find out the intentions of Military Government regarding 
the collection of income tax. In view of the pressing need of 
the Government to check inflation by the balancing of its 
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Budget., It had been decided that the Military Government 
teams should play an active part in bringing the taxes in. 
Were they, wondered Mr. S., going to make rather a thing 
of it? That year they had also begun to help in the collection 
of rice from the farmers and, it was said, they were inclined 
to be ruthless. Some of the simpler folk in country places 
regarded the collecting of anything at all, taxes or rice, from 
them as just the kind of abuse from which, under de-mok- 
ra-sie, they had looked for protection: but Mr. S. had no 
illusions on this point. He merely wished to know where he 
stood. The salary he had from the Asahi was nothing but 
pin money, he said, for he was a man of ample private 
means and hence, he feared, a fit object for persecution. 
(The private means on which he so lightly and magnificently 
touched later turned out to be the earnings of his wife. She 
was a very distinguished woman, an artist and the head of a 
school for design in the use of textiles, with six hundred 
pupils coming to her from every part of Japan. It made no 
difference at all to her position, as a kind of upper servant, 
in her husband's house.) Would I, please, try to discover 
what lay in the wind? I promised, and he seemed to feel 
comforted. 

After we had driven about the streets for a while, Mr. S, 
proposed that we begin a tour of the show places of the 
ancient capital. Every foreigner was obliged to do this, he 
said, and he had long since worked out an itinerary from 
which he never departed. The first item was invariably the 
Heian Shrine. It was copied faithfully from a model in 
Peking, and was a little marvel of vulgarity, with vermilion 
walls, ornamented with chessboard effects of glaring white 
and black, and a roof of bright blue-green tiles. Mr. S,, 
gazing at it with admiration, remarked that it was nothing 
to the original. Once you see Peking, he averred, you do not 
think much of Kyoto, He appeared to be suffering from the 
obsession with China that afflicts so many of the Japanese 
intellectuals. Envious of her past and contemptuous of her 
present, but aware always of the ponderous impact of her 
culture on their own, they were unable to discuss the two 
countries naturally, without disparagement of one ox the 
other. Caught in this racial tangle, Mr. S. had perhaps never 
dared to see the Heian Shrine as it was. Criticism was 
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suspended again, just as by the up-to-date people of Tokyo 
in regard to the west. 

From this scarlet aberration we went to the Summer 
Palace of the Emperor, the great Buddhist temples of 
Chion-ki and Higashi Hongwanji, where the great ropes of 
women's hair used to haul the timbers into place are still 
reverently preserved, to Shinto shrines with their priests in 
white robes and tall, black bonnets, faintly sinister as they 
muttered over their offerings to the god; to the Kinkaku-ji, 
or Golden Pavilion, to which the Shogun Yoshimitsu had 
retreated in 1397, living the life of a Buddhist monk and 
spending his days in meditation while, at the same time and 
in true Japanese fashion, he directed the affairs of state; and 
to the famous rock garden of Ruanji, which reminds the 
fanciful Japanese of a tigress swimming a river with her 
cubs, but In which foreigners are more likely to see just five 
groups of curiously shaped stones in various colours, russet, 
blue, green, brown, and grey, each standing in a pool of 
moss and placed in a long floor of smoothly raked sand, 
with a lovely wall behind of warm yellow and blue tones 
melting into each other, topped by old weathered tiles. 

It was all like a vast and wonderful museum in its utter 
remoteness from the life of the day: a museum in which the 
ancient styles not only of edifice but of the people inhabit- 
ing them had been carefully and minutely preserved. Most 
of the buildings had been burned down at one time or an- 
other, for sooner or later everything in Japan gets burned 
down, and had been raised up again, the original being 
reproduced as far as possible to the last detail. It would 
have been pleasant to think that now and again the archi- 
tects would indulge their fantasy, and come up with some- 
thing fresh and unexpected, but it seemed never to happen. 
No one had profited by the great blaze of 1854 to lay out a 
new city in keeping with the restless spirit which even then 
was shaking the Empire and was soon to launch it on the 
craziest, most heroic venture of modern times. Quietly, 
patiently, all was set up again as before. Beautiful as the city 
was, it lacked a little touch of vitality, of lively invention, to 
crown it: complacently it repeated itself over and over again, 
Presently I began to grow weary. Much sightseeing 
brings on in me the same state of mazed enervation as 
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twenty minutes shopping In a department store, and I was 
fast reaching the point where the guide's teeth would hold 
my attention more successfully than the golden wall paint- 
ings of Kano-Tan-yu and the Emperor's private earthquake 
shelter more than the tasselled splendours of his ceremonial 
apartments: and where frivolous and subversive thoughts 
would come to vex my mind, as, for instance., that Buddhist 
repository art was, if possible, uglier and more trivial than 
Catholic: and where, leaving a great dim temple, reeking 
with incense and stuffed with priceless treasures of art, I 
carried away nothing but the memory of the little boys with 
shaven bullet heads, playing baseball with piercing howls of 
glee in the holy precincts. It was not, however, necessary 
to mention the fact to Mr. S. because he had already grasped 
It. It is seldom necessary to say anything of the kind to any 
Japanese; they sense by means of their own when one is 
tired, or hungry, or would like a change, what would one 
like to do next and how one would most enjoy passing the 
evening, some little time before these wishes have perfectly 
crystallized themselves. It is one of their delightful qualities, 
and makes them the best hosts in the world, 

We drove then away out of the town to Atashiyama on 
the banks of the Katsuragawa, below some rapids and at the 
end of a long wooded gorge, which was a scene of great 
popular merry-making in spring and autumn. The wide 
river flowed round a bend between hills, higher on the far 
side, with trees growing up them in orderly stripes, cherry 
at the base, then bamboo, then maple and then, along the 
summit, pine, all very precise and neat and arranged, and 
yet beautiful. The water was speckled with boats, small 
green dinghies and larger craft shaped like gondolas, but 
without their grace and covered with a peaked roof of 
thatch, which the boatman coaxed along through the water 
by wriggling a bamboo pole over the stem. Collisions were 
taking place on all sides and were accepted with polite 
composure. Under the cherry trees on the banks, the crowd 
was amusing itself. Booths had been everywhere set up for 
the sale of paper flowers and lanterns, piles of sour, thick- 
rinded Japanese oranges and bottles of chemical drinks 
coloured a violent pink or yellow. For the most part, 
families had brought their own food and wete squatting 
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about in small groups, busy with rice, seaweed, and fish. 
Here and there someone strummed idly on a samisen, picking 
out some melancholy phrase of a few notes and playing it 
over and over again: the Japanese never seem to tire of a 
thing by monotonous repetition, but persevere with it 
simply and doggedly until they are obliged to begin 
something else. 

The afternoon was wearing towards its end, and there 
were already a large number of drunks. Once a groaning 
Korean girl went by, the blood streaming from a wound in 
her forehead, escorted by friends in a state of high emo- 
tional upset, brandishing drums and flutes and arguing 
loudly with the police., who were trying to entice them into a 
first-aid station. Seldom or never, it may be said, does one 
encounter any sort of breach of the peace in Japan which is 
not of Korean or Chinese origin. The Japanese drunks were 
quieter and more manageable, but foolish beyond anything 
in this world; their faces red and damp, in expression fatu- 
ous, their wavering legs conducting them now to this side 
of the path and now to that, they were being helped away by 
friends and relatives who giggled loudly with embarrass- 
ment. These conditions were all produced very cheaply and 
quickly with a bottle or two of mild native beer, or a few 
little cups of sake. At the point of the bridge where the bus 
stopped, the friends of one victim had evidently tired of 
trying to help him to board a vehicle and had bedded him 
on the ground, his cap drawn tidily over his face and his 
satchel under his head for a pillow: even the Japanese patience 
and feeling of social responsibility will sometimes come to 
an end. But on the whole the crowd was well-mannered 
and gentle and, like a similar body in England, inclined to 
take its pleasure solemnly. 

Mr. S, presently muttered again in the driver's ear and he 
set off, clearing a path through the swarms of children by a 
peremptory rataplan on the hooter. The car bounced back 
along the road by which we had come for some miles and 
then turned up a lane with tall trees arching above it, theii 
foliage so dense as to make a twilight in which now and 
again a waterfall flashed or a flight of grey stone torii glim- 
mered, leading the way up to some shrine hidden in the 
woods. Then we passed out into sunlight again and after 
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another mile or so drew up at the gates of a temple, older 
than any we had yet seen. Mr. S. led the way into one of the 
small tea houses which were dotted about the temple 
grounds, and we sat down to rest in a little room whose 
shoji were drawn back on two sides to give a view of the 
pond, which curled round the garden in the shape of a new 
moon. A monk, or priest, silently brought cups of green 
tea and round, flat cakes of solid sugar with a chlnese 
character impressed on them, and as silently vanished again. 
The sun was going down and only the tops of the 
trees were left in light, the rest of the garden lying in a 
mysterious green dusk thrown up by the thick spongy moss 
which covered it, A nightingale sang for a moment and fell 
quiet, and the song was followed by a hush so profound it 
seemed as if the world had come to a stop, yet so alive, with 
presences of another sort: of past generations of monks who 
had sat here between devotions and looked out with kindly 
eyes at the sweet illusion or, perhaps, of the older, still 
simpler spirits whom the monks had driven out. The 
minutes went slowly by and we sat there without moving, 
scarcely daring to breathe, wrapped about by a deep tran- 
quillity such as I had never experienced before. Then a leaf 
fluttered down from one of the trees and fell on the water 
with a faint smack; in that stillness it was startling as the 
report of a gun, and the spell was broken. We began to 
drink the tea, with the appreciative noises required of us. 
From the next tea house there rose the soft, plaintive notes 
of a chant from one of the Nob plays, rising and falling, 
swelling and dying away; we had thought there was no one 
there. It was time, I realized, to leave this garden. Night 
was coming on fast, the crooked bridges, the fantastic 
stones, the outlines of the old temple itself were fading from 
sight and only the round eyes of flowers still glowed here 
and there in the darkness. It was time to arise now and go 
to the Miyako, to the creamed turkey and corn mush, the 
merry cries of Hiya! and Howdy! and the good-humoured 
speculations as to when we were getting out of this goddam 
country for Chris 3 sakes. 

But even as I brooded upon the strange little destiny 
which was mine, Mr. S. leaned across the low table between 
us and said, as if a thought had just come to him, "Have you 
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perhaps just a little more time this evening? Because I 
should like you to see a friend of mine/ 

In after months, when I got to know Mr. S. better, I 
learned the meaning of this casual formula. It indicated that 
an evening's entertainment of some magnificence had been 
carefully thought out and discreetly arranged, at the 
expense of the Asahi. Every foreign pressman was treated 
in the same way, and an excellent plan it was, beautifully 
filling the double purpose of flattering the visitor and in- 
ducing in him a deep, if ephemeral, sense of importance, and 
of providing the Japanese staff for once with a really square 
meal. What passed the understanding was how the Asahi, 
and the other newspapers, and for that matter the politicians, 
the men of the Gaimusho, and the industrialists managed to 
find the money for this endless entertaining of all those on 
whom they wanted, for some reason, to make an agreeable 
impression. Knowing the cost of things one would often, 
at those long, sumptuous banquets, feel that one was 
munching bars of gold. I am inclined to blame myself for 
having left Japan with this amusing little mystery, like many 
other and larger mysteries, unsolved; but to inquire of one's 
host, in any country, how he does it, is a ticklish business 
after all and here, among these polite, unbending people, 
with whom after months of constant and friendly associa- 
tion one remains on the formal terms of the first meeting, 
might well be a serious mistake. 

We drove back to the hotel and, having dismissed the 
jeep, went for some distance on foot, skirting the canal with 
its cherry and willow trees, until we reached a quiet residen- 
tial quarter of solid, square villas, standing each in its own 
garden. One of these was the restaurant, and we approached 
it carefully, since restaurants were illegal and the night was 
full of sharp little eyes. In my few weeks in Tokyo there had 
already been several brushes with the military police while I 
was setting about my lawful occasions, and these had been so 
disagreeable, the men so truculent and uncouth, that the 
imagination boggled at the thought of how it would be 
were one discovered in a genuine misdemeanour. Small 
figures gently slid open the doors as we walked up the little 
flagged path and closed them at once behind us. We took 
off our shoes and, after exchanging salutations with the 
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owner, went up a flight of steep, narrow stairs of highly 
polished and slippery black wood and into a room in which, 
cross-legged on a cushion and with an air of having been 
there since the beginning of time, waited a smiling dapper 
little man, whom Mr. S. introduced as his colleague, Mr. 
Hayashi. 

The room was bare except for a long, low table with three 
cushions placed beside it, a porcelain hibashi, or charcoal 
fire, the wall painting in the alcove and a vase containing a 
spray of red camellias. There were new rush mats on the 
floor, perhaps in honour of the season, which gave off a 
pleasant smell, clean and musty, like a hayloft. The shutters 
were drawn back to display the garden, where a twisted 
umbrella pine, its old branches supported by wooden 
beams, stood against a background of rocks and boulders: 
in the water was a reflection of the moon, set neatly, and as 
if according to plan, in the very middle. 

Mr. S. had given his invitation in an offhand way, and 
without knowing if I were free to come, but it was clear that 
many and elaborate preparations had been made, and every- 
thing was ready. As Mr. Hayashi embarked on a speech of 
welcome, maids brought hot, moist towels to wipe our 
hands and faces, and others put in front of us the cups of 
tea and the sweet, sticky cakes, made of sugar and crushed 
beans, which are the prelude to a long and formidable dinner. 
It was to be a geisha party, not, Mr. S. explained, as such 
parties were conducted nowadays in Tokyo, where the girls 
freely help themselves to the clients' drink and exchange a 
noisy repartee with each other across the table, but in an 
older and quieter tradition. As he spoke, a veteran geisha 
came to find out what were the songs and dances he would 
like to have performed. She had brought two of her pupils 
with her, and she apologized for them in advance, saying 
they were only fifteen years old and were still learning their 
profession. She was a woman of about forty, dressed in 
sober grey, with an obi of brown, purple, and gold, befitting 
her advanced years; her voice was deep and husky, a change 
from the twitter of most Japanese women, and her manner 
was suave and assured. It was the first time in Japan that I 
had seen a woman entirely at her ease in masculine society. 
She was neither shrinking nor assertive: taking in and 
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summing up the gathering with one shrewd look of her 
narrow, dark eyes,, she calmly squatted down on the floor, 
and allowed Mr. Hayashi to offer her a drink of sake from his 
cup. All the important men of Kyoto, the big bosses, the 
writers, the politicians, the artists, the actors, the police, the 
journalists, would be known to her: she must have seen 
them at their most brilliant and their most ridiculous: the 
intricate weaving of local plot and counterplot which goes 
steadily on under the admirably smooth and polished surface 
of Japanese life, would be divulged to her step by step in the 
course of her long, gay evenings: composed and smiling, 
ruthless and secret, she was the incarnation of Old Japan. 

The two girls who came tripping into the room in her 
wake were separated from her by many years of experience. 
She had told us that they were fifteen, but they seemed to be 
nearer nine, just two little dolls with piping, treble voices 
and chilly, red, childish paws. Seen from close at hand, they 
were without attraction of any sort. The lacquer they used 
to keep their towering coiffures in place had left brown 
stains round their foreheads and necks, and the dead white 
of their powder made thek teeth look very yellow. They 
were gorgeously dressed in pinks and reds and emerald 
greens, with artificial plum blossom and carnations, silver 
beads, combs, birds, and pagodas nodding and tinkling in 
their hair. Prostrating herself, each uttered a little speech in 
English, in stilted, affected tones: 

C I am Yuki: please remember me/ 

"My name is Haro: will you please come here again? 3 

Then, squeaking, each ran to her place at the table. The 
long repast of raw fish, boiled fish, fried fish, fish soup, egg 
soup, omelette, cold rice cake wrapped in black, sticky, 
sweetish seaweed, hot rice with shrimps, bean curd and 
sukiyaki, all washed down by an endless flow of hot sake 
and cold whisky, went gravely forward. Great pains had 
been taken to serve every separate dish in the most alluring 
way: the sashimi, for instance, was a little masterpiece pre- 
pared by the owner's own hand, the raw white tunny fish 
being cunningly folded to look like camellias, and fastened 
to a real bough of the tree which, laid out on a wide, flat, 
mirrored tray, seemed to be floating along on a stream. 
Thus it was possible to find a continuing interest in the meal 
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long after appetite was dead. The little girls neither ate not 
drank, but giggled, slapped each other and made pert 
remarks to the men, who were entranced. With me, they 
made heavier weather, and, after we had counted up to ten 
in Japanese, English, French, Russian, German, and Spanish, 
and agreed to love each other always, conversation began 
to flag. Miss Yuki opened my handbag, powdered her nose 
from my compact and rouged her lips with my stick; and she 
was on the point of lighting herself one of my cigarettes 
when a sudden, peremptory bark from the veteran caused 
her to change her mind and put everything quickly back 
again, snuggling up close to me afterwards with an inane 
expression on her blank little face. Gently a little cold hand 
began to caress my hair; fully appreciating the difficulties of 
a boby geisha called upon to entertain a foreign woman who 
spoke little Japanese, I yet began to feel that there must be 
some mistake, and was edging rather nervously away when 
another bark from the veteran sent the pair of them scurry- 
ing away to the farther end of the room, at which there was 
a small raised platform. 

The old geisha strummed a soft, melancholy phrase on her 
samisen and sang, producing her voice in a throaty, un- 
natural way that was something like the yodel of an Austrian 
peasant. The two children had knelt down on the platform 
with their backs to the room, and now, slowly rising, they 
pivoted round to face us, sketched a greeting lightly with 
their fans and broke into the dance of the Four Seasons. It 
was a slow, languorous dance, evocative rather than de- 
scriptive, mood passing gently into mood, the blitheness of 
spring into the arrogance of summer, the pensiveness of 
autumn into the forlorn despair of winter, with no quicken- 
ing or slackening of pace other than a sudden brusque step 
forward or an impatient toss of the fan: the effect was 
achieved, the mood created, by exquisitely considered 
movements of head, hands^ and feet, by the majestic sweep 
of long trailing sleeves, the slow rhythmic turns and half- 
turns of the body; and the whole was pervaded by a subtle 
unity of thought and feeling, so that at summer's height one 
sensed the approach of autumn, in winter darkness there 
was yet a promise of spring* The young geisha were no 
longer mere impertinent little chatterboxes; they were 
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transformed, as on summer evenings I was to see the coun- 
try girls transformed, changing, as they danced the bon-odon 
in honour of the dead, from a commonplace mob into the 
exponents of an ancient and a difficult art. They had become 
all poetry, rhythm, colour, acquiring importance, not of 
themselves, but through the merit of a long, impersonal 
tradition. 

Presently the singer fell silent. The children sank down 
with their backs to us, their heads covered in their sleeves, 
as a sign that the dance was over, and then scrambled up, 
threw a last coquettish sally at the men and scampered 
away, to get their suppers and go to bed. The veteran said 
that they were good talented girls but would need several 
more years of patience before they could be regarded as 
expert. They were still very awkward. Not that people 
nowadays could tell the difference, she added: things had 
changed since her day. A geisha had to know her business 
then, for she was entertaining gentlemen and connoisseurs. 
Nowadays, you never knew what might not turn up; the 
gentry had disappeared, and the only people with money 
to spend were these new-yen barbarians, or Chinese, or 
Koreans. We were not to think she had anything against 
her honourable clients, but could they, she appealed to us, 
be trusted to appreciate the finer points of a costume, a song, 
or a dance? She thought not. And some of the foreign 
gentlemen who were staying in the country had curious 
little ways; they seemed unable to get it into their heads that 
the geisha were only there to be looked at. And the girls 
themselves, she lamented, were not as they used to be. 
The old discipline was gone. They answered you back and 
took no trouble. Yet how could you blame them, in the 
absence of a discerning public? Here in Kyoto things were 
still not too bad, but they had come to a pretty pass in 
Tokyo, if one could believe what people said. Of course in 
Tokyo they had always been rather a mixed lot, whereas 
here , . . and thus she scolded and rambled on, quietly 
and evenly as if discussing the weather, while Mr. S., be- 
come strangely fluent under the influence of sake, translated. 
I longed to know her views on the geisha trade union, which 
had been formed some months earlier and which was now 
demanding that all the new laws passed to make their lives 
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happier and freer be abolished forthwith: and if she were a 
member, or even a shop steward: but I refrained from 
asking, lest she think me indiscreet. 

It was growing late, and Mr. Hayashi was fast asleep. 
All evening he had remained cross-legged, his knees almost 
touching the floor, like a small idol, moving only as he 
leant across the table to secure some prize with his chop- 
sticks; and now, in his sleep, he kept the position still, the 
sticks poised in his right hand, his head drooping sideways 
a little, his mouth hanging open. Every party I was ever to 
attend in Kyoto concluded with the collapse, in some form 
or other, of Mr. Hayashi, Mr. S. was very wideawake, 
although red in the face. He clamoured for the immediate 
removal of the Emperor and the setting-up of a Japanese 
Republic. Carefully, one by one, he turned the sake bottles 
upside down over his cup. They were all empty. At that he 
grew a little morose, and his intellect turned into unaccus- 
tomed paths. He was filled with a desire to know more of 
the reason for things. By what right, for instance, he de- 
manded, loudly and suddenly, do we kill all these hundreds 
and thousands of microbes? The little creatures are given 
life in the same way as ourselves. Who was to say what 
should live and not live? He glared challengingly round the 
room: the oldgeisba crept silently away. The moment seemed 
to have come when the party might be brought to a close. 

Mr. Hayashi was roused and, a little uncertainly, we all 
made our way downstairs and through the garden into the 
road. The last trams were gone, the streets deserted; only 
now and again was heard the click-clack, click-clack of 
wooden geta echoing in the distance. Reviving wonderfully 
in the cool night air, we paused to admire the moon above 
the canal. The evening was, it appeared, by no means over 
for my two companions. They escorted me as far as the 
gates of the Miyako, from which a glare of lights and 
a wail of saxophones indicated that here, too, Saturday 
evening celebrations were in progresss, and, having 
taken a ceremonious farewell, they set out again for the 
geisha house. 
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INTERLUDE WITH MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 

ON MONDAY MORNING, punctually at five minutes to 
eight, we filed Into the office of the Major in charge of the 
Kyoto Military Government Team, notebooks and pencils 
in hand. The Major had been kind enough to invite me to 
his weekly staff meeting, and also to spend some time going 
here and there with his officers, in order to get an idea of 
how the military government worked. He was a fat, pink, 
baby-faced person with rimless pince-nez, genial, tolerant, 
and comfortable, and a diverting conversationalist. Japan 
was a sealed book to him, as he frankly admitted; but, at the 
same time, it was a subject on which he held very decided 
views, and these he loved to air. 

His staff included one middle-aged civilian, dark and 
saturnine and inclined to a pleasant cynicism, who was the 
officer for education: two rather formidable ladies of indeter- 
minate age, who concerned themselves with social problems: 
an enthuiastic young doctor: and some half-dozen round- 
headed and fresh-faced youngsters, whom it was difficult to 
tell apart, but who between them dealt with food distribu- 
tion, rice planting, harvesting and delivery, tax collection, 
labour matters and security. 

Their task was to see that the directives issuing in a 
smooth stream from General MacArthur's headquarters 
were carried out: that demilitarization orders were ob- 
served, that purgees took no part in public affairs, that 
reparation dismandings went forward, that the police, local 
government, town and village associations, universities and 
schools were all 'democratized', that the new reform laws 
relating to political and social life became effective, that the 
splitting-up of the Zaibatsu or pre-war financial and indus- 
trial monopoly groups proceeded, that the old system of 
boss and henchman was rooted out, and that thinking along 
western democratic lines was implanted in the minds of each 
individual No very clear instructions were given for the 
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implementation of this last item, although it offered mote 
difficulties than all the rest put together. 

This particular team of a dozen or so individuals was 
responsible not only for Kyoto city, but for a large rural 
area round about, the whole of Japan being divided into 
fifty-seven such areas; and so there was always plenty for 
them to do. 

The military teams were the cream of the occupation. 
One heard of exceptions, of course; a few people grew 
rather too rich, it was said, others were lazy, others, in the 
remoter provinces, lived beautifully in the requisitioned 
mansions of the aristocracy, like the daimyo of old times, 
storing up memories against the day when they should 
return to the realities of their native land. I never came 
across a single one whose energy and devotion to their 
purpose, however deplorable it might appear, did not fill 
me with admiration. Taken as a whole, they were as hard- 
working and unselfish a set of people as one could find any- 
where: undismayed by the hopelessness of their task, un- 
fortified by any special knowledge or experience., tormented 
by the mandarins of GHQ on the one hand and the incor- 
rigibly unappreciative Japanese on the other, they struggled 
on, with the heroic, if harassed, determination of Donald 
Duck beating out a prairie fire, and with very little thanks 
for their trouble. 

We came in, then, one after the other and sat in a horse- 
shoe round the Major's desk, while a pretty stenographer 
distributed cups of tea in Japanese style. 

'Boys, and ladies/ said the Major, 1 want you all to meet 
Miss Chaser of the Manchester Bulletin, wasn't it, Miss 
Chaser? She's chasing a story! ! 1 and she's had the sense to 
come here, to the people who know. So take her around 
and make her welcome. Now, Miss Falkenstein, what' s 
cooking?' 

Miss Falkenstein was the more formidable of the two 
ladies. She opened her book with alacrity and, in a vibrant 
monotone, read out the list of her achievements over the 
past week: then, closing it and looking each of us earnestly in 
the face in turn, she confided her plans for the next. She was 
in charge of children's welfare; her manner was kindly, 
brisk, and faintly disparaging, like a social worker of good 
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family in the East End of London. Her language, to a 
foreigner, was at times obscure: for instance, when at last I 
tumbled to the fact that pediatrics had nothing to do with 
the care of the feet, much valuable information had already 
passed over my head. Delinquencies were going up, she 
reported: and an alarming feature of them was that the 
children now were stealing money in order to buy tobacco, 
not food. Children from the poorer classes and of tender 
years were everywhere beginning to smoke. (I had noticed 
this already in the streets of Tokyo, and had com- 
mented on it to a doctor, who pointed out that Japanese 
children look anything from three to five years younger 
than Europeans of the same age; and this explanation had 
completely satisfied me until one day I saw a child in arms 
alternately pulling at his mother's breast and puffing a 
cigarette. Something seemed to be wrong here, whichever 
way one considered it.) Miss Falkenstein was sorry to say 
that VD was increasing tapidly among children of fourteen 
and fifteen; she couldn't help but think there must be some- 
thing wrong with conditions in the home. Some kind of 
bureau ought to be set up, where the parents could come 
and get advice. It was just a matter for the right kind of 
organization. 

Passing to the sphere of action, she stated that she had 
found it necessary to close an orphanage, where the mana- 
ger's temperamental wife had been fond of thrashing the 
children, whose screaming had disturbed the neighbours at 
night. She planned also in the near future to get rid of the 
old gang in the city relief organizations: these had been 
putged, of course, but purgees were tending to filter back 
and, in Miss Falkenstein's view, they were unrepentant. 
For that matter, Miss Falkenstein observed, looking 
fixedly into space as she struggled to focus her memory, 
she didn't recall ever meeting a put gee who was repentant. 
Furthermore, she was gravely concerned about the city 
midwives, who were old, ignorant, and stupid women, with 
rudimentary ideas of hygiene and no appreciation at all of 
the importance of a psychological approach in ante-natal 
care: and hete again, she felt, the problem was one which 
called for organization. 

Amid murmurs of applause Miss Falkenstein fell silent, 
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and the Tax Enforcement Officer spoke up. His words were 
such as would have caused Mr. S. to shiver with fright, 
could he at that moment have been concealed in the room. 
He was about to commence a stringent investigation of the 
well-to-do men of Kyoto, whom he suspected, one and all, 
of tax evasion. He just couldn't believe that these people 
were stating their incomes correctly. It was said that some 
of them were keeping three sets of books, one containing a 
true record of their businesses, one to show the tax inspec- 
tor, and one to pull out in a shame-faced way when the 
latter sardonically rejected this and demanded to see the 
authentic figures. The Tax Officer declared that he would 
show them no mercy. He would attach a defaulter's pro- 
perty as soon as look at it and, meanwhile, he was arranging 
for educational publicity with the help of some of the Kyoto 
business men in question, who had already thought up a 
number of really hot slogans. 

The Food Officer next revealed that there was to be an 
important change in the method of allocating rice quotas for 
the current year. Instead of each farmer being assessed on 
the crop as it stood in the fields, he was to be told how much 
he would have to deliver before ever the planting was 
begun. The farmers were said to be highly enthusiastic: a 
number of them had personally thanked him for the excel- 
lent plan. He had nothing to add to this, except that he had 
just received an anonymous letter claiming that mineral oil 
was being mixed with the current flour ration, to increase 
its weight. He was certainly going to investigate that, 
because the way he looked at it, it was a waste both of flour 
and of mineral oil, and both were at present in short 
supply. 

A policeman spoke after the Food Officer. He was one of 
those who find the process of articulation a wellnigh insur- 
mountable obstacle in the communication of their ideas, 
labouring from point to point with frequent pauses while he 
waited for a word to suggest itself. What precisely his 
difficulties were, I was therefore unable to discover; but 
they seemed to be caused by two things, first, a lack of true 
democratic feeling among the Japanese and second, an 
excess of it. Police affairs were still being run in the bad old 
way, for all the world as if SCAP had never expressed 
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himself on the subject at all; and yet, at the same time, certain 
groups of citizens were making light of their authority in 
a distinctly novel way. A hundred men, for example, had 
stormed the Tax Office the week before, and threatened to 
throw the inspector out of the window. When the police 
took them to task for it, they replied simply that they were 
democrats, as if no further explanation were required. 
What was needed now, the policeman gradually affirmed, 
was education in responsibility, but until this should be 
forthcoming, he and his boys were sure going to see there 
was no more monkey business. 

And so it went on round the ring, each man having his 
say while the Major twinkled approvingly, and from time 
to time slid wisecracks out of the corner of his mouth. That 
problems could be solved in only one way, was an article 
of faith which no one questioned. Michaux draws attention, 
in his Un Barbara en Asie, to the Anglo-Saxon's habit of 
dividing things in two, to his grave disadvantage in a place 
like India, where they are apt to divide into about sixty. 
This little group, with its sunny brains, went further and 
saw truth as one and indivisible. There was only one proper 
method and that method was American: only one view of 
life and that the American view. Those who failed to under- 
stand as much were either ignorant, unfortunate, or plumb 
perverse. And, in a curious way, the method took prece- 
dence of the object. The old and the sick and the unemployed, 
for example, should not be the responsibility of the family, 
as in Japan, but of the state or local authority, as in America. 
The important thing might seem to be that such people 
should be cared for and made to feel secure, no matter by 
whom, and, really, the obligation of the family would be no 
less desirable to this end than the charity of the state. Miss 
Falkinstein, however, wished to rescue the needy from their 
humiliating dependence, their lowly place at table, their lack 
of influence in the family councils, and to line them up 
neatly in relief queues or pop them into institutions. In 
education, too, the stress seemed not to fall so much on 
sound and cheap schooling for everybody as on the organi- 
sation of primary and middle schools, colleges and corre- 
spondence courses, on the American plan. Organization! 
the word fell on the ear with the gentle persistence of a 
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dripping tap. Miss Faikenstein, given a free hand, would 
gladly have organized the millennium. 

What was so pleasant about all these people, and in many 
others of the occupation, was their serene unclouded faith 
in the value of the gift they were bestowing. To me, some- 
times, the whole of their activity would appear as a peculiarly 
subtle and stinging revenge for the crimes the Japanese had 
committed against them. The Japanese are the most 
sensitive, as well as the most arrogant, people in the world, 
and their contacts with the occupation must have been a 
daily torture. A baby teaching its grandfather to suck eggs 
must be a spectacle of rich comedy to the onlooker, and I 
can never remember the many scenes of this nature that I 
witnessed in Japan without a gentle glow of gratitude to- 
wards the actors; but such an experience can grow irksome 
for the grandfather, and particularly when baby packs a gun 
in either mitt. But probably only a twisted European mind 
could have suspected the child of a refinement in cruelty; 
his genuine and solemn purpose was, no doubt, the intro- 
duction to the old man of the egg as an edible product, 
together with some tips on the art of sucking. 

The meeting broke up. No one had actually been saved, 
perhaps, but the members parted on a note of optimism. 
Each prepared to set forth on his or her various occasions. 
The young doctor suggested that we might go round some 
of the bad places he was keeping an eye on, a city hospital, a 
lunatic asylum, and the district of Sanjo, where thousands 
of the Eta, or 'dirty people', were herded together in a 
ghetto. None of these came under his office, since they did 
not concern or threaten the health and well-being of the 
occupation forces; it was just a case of zeal. He ranged 
about the city, examining the water supply here, the drains 
there, and labouring among the poor and sick, for the greater 
glory of American hygiene. 

His jeep was waiting outside the Prefectural building, 
which the military government team shared with the 
Japanese Governor and his staff. We climbed into it and 
started off; and, as we were moving in a placid, orderly 
fashion down the Teramachi, a military police jeep roared 
past, and nearly had us up on the pavement and into a 
grocery, among the tubs of pickled radish, dried, smelly fish, 
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and eggs. We caught a glimpse of three stem pudding faces 
under white tin bowls, and then of three fat backs crouching 
in a simian posture, as the jeep hurtled away into the dis- 
tance. A stream of curses flowed from the doctor's lips, and 
we became friends. AH the varied and antagonistic elements 
in the great cities, the Japanese, Koreans, Chinese, Ameri- 
cans, British, French, and Dutch could be drawn together 
in a great warm brotherhood at any moment by the appear- 
ance of a solitary snowdrop. Where the Army found these 
louts, bullies, and agents provocateurs, it would be interesting 
to know. They were loathed by everyone. I never heard a 
good word for them, except once from a Japanese friend of 
mine in Tokyo. He was a hopeless reactionary, and Miss 
Falkenstein would have despaired of him; he loved the 
MPs, he said, because they reminded him of the good old 
days of the Kempeitai. This was a special taste, however, and 
was shared by nobody else. 

We spent the remainder of the short distance to the 
hospital pleasurably capping each other's stories about this 
curious body of men. The doctor said that they were so 
ignorant that they could not distinguish between respectable 
women and street-walkers, and their frequent mistakes 
struck them only as a particularly rich joke. Only the even- 
ing before, three of his Japanese nurses, waiting for a tram 
home after duty, had been seized by a VD picket, bundled 
into a van and taken to the lock hospital for a compulsory 
examination. They had been kept under lock and key all 
night in a cell containing about fifteen prostitutes and 
pompomgaru, and released in the morning without a word of 
apology. 

c Aw, hell, we can't tell the difference between one gook 
and another/ the officer in charge explained, when the 
doctor rang him up. 

My own first experience of them had been while I was 
drinking tea with the English wife of a Japanese in Tokyo. 
Suddenly the door had flown open, and Matsui San had 
appeared, exclaiming *MPs!' In another instant, the gorillas 
were upon us. Seeing a jeep standing for some time outside 
a Japanese house, they reasoned that a black market deal 
must be in progress within. They stumbled here and there 
about the room, pulling out chairs and tables, throwing 
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cusMons on the floor and examining, with huge hairy paws, 
the contents of my dispatch case; then, finding nothing, 
they wrote down all our names with much pencil-licking 
and brow-wrinkling, and clattered out again, warning us all 
to be careful in future and leaving the household in a state 
of abject terror. 

'Well and/ said the doctor, who had been waiting with 
his mouth open for a chance to place another word, 'a 
Japanese colleague was going to his home from mine, that's 
about ten minutes: and a bunch of these hoodlums comes by 
in a jeep, and they want to go to Fushimi. Well, this little 
guy doesn't speak much English, and anyway they're too 
dumb to understand what they're told. So they haul him in 
and drive off, and he has to show the way: and when they 
get out there, why, they tip Mm out, and he can walk back 
seven miles in the rain/ 

I told him how, in Yokohama, two of them had stood by 
while the Japanese police thrashed a prisoner, to make him 
confess he had stolen the American shirt he was wearing 
which, in fact, had been given to him by his employer. 

'Well, for Pete's sake/ said the medical officer, 'if that's all 
the democracy we can show these people, why don't we 
pack up and go home?' 

The conversation now came to an end as we turned in 
through some iron gates and drew up in front of the hos- 
pital. It was a hideous square building of grey stone, cold 
as a tomb in spite of the sun, and with draughts shrieking 
down long, dreary passages. The doctor seemed to be very 
much at home, for, without notifying anyone of his arrival, 
he at once began a tour of the wards. In contrast to the 
hospital itself, these were cheerful and animated, since the 
whole family of the patient moves in with him, to cook his 
food and keep him company: a gay, Japanese touch that Miss 
Falkenstein was resolved must also go. One room would 
contain four or five of these family groups, each behaving 
just as if it were alone in its own house. Invalids lay on 
futon placed on the floor, with piles of grubby quilts covering 
them and small children climbing about on top, while their 
relatives squatted all round, chatting blithely and preparing 
breakfast over charcoal braziers. The pungent smell of 
miso> a soup made from fermented soya-bean curd and 
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vegetables, with which all Japanese, young and old, healthy 
and moribund, begin their day, joined itself to others more 
dreadful yet; but there was a warm and comfortable sense of 
home. The doctor took no pleasure in it at all, however; 
his friendly eye grew cold and sad, and he kept muttering 
that it was no way to run a hospital. 

We passed on into the dental department, which was a 
single long low room, with about a dozen chairs in it and 
a dentist busy at each. Some were drilling out their patients' 
teeth with antique instruments that looked like spinning- 
wheels, and rattled and whirred as the dentist's foot trod on 
the pedal; others were wrenching teeth out with pincers, 
while the sufferer lay back with peacefully closed eyes, as if 
he were getting a haircut; and others still were elaborating 
the fancy insets and facings of gold and silver which make 
nine Japanese out of ten look Hke an East European Prime 
Minister. All the patients had assumed, for dignity's sake, 
an expression of quiet enjoyment. 

For some reason, these arrangements met with the 
medical officer's entire approval, Td trust myself to a 
Japanese dentist any day/ he said, 'if only he wouldn't make 
my mouth look like a dime store/ 

The Director of the hospital joined us here. He was a 
brusque little man in a white jacket, smelling of chloroform, 
and with the air such people have of being in a tearing hurry. 
He invited us to come at once and look at his lunatics, in 
whom he was particularly interested. As we set off, the 
medical officer whispered: 'Get him to show you his appara- 
tus for giving shock treatments. Built it himself in his spare 
time. Really very smart of him/ 

All Japanese love explaining machinery to westerners; it 
seems to nourish their self-esteem like nothing else. They 
do not believe in the machine: it is one of the pleasant things 
about them: but they are happy when they find they know a 
little more about some particular mechanical contrivance 
than those who do believe, and are thus able to come it over 
them. The Director beamed all over his face with pride as 
the request was made to him, and led the way at a brisk trot 
to the machine, whose construction and workings^ he de- 
scribed at length, in a mixture of broken English and 
German. When the lecture was over, I congratulated him 
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on having built so complex an instrument with his own 
hands. He stated, as if he could hatdly believe his ears* 

'No, no/ he said frostily. 

It turned out that this large, knobby gadget had been 
shipped at huge expense from Germany, before the war, and 
was the apple of the Director's eye. Physicians came from 
all over the place to have a look at it. What could the 
medical officer have been thinking of? Unaware of the sharp 
drop in the atmosphere, he continued smiling at everything 
round Mm, with a placid, big-brotherly toleration; but the 
Director was clearly put out, and altogether the mistake 
threw a little shadow over the party. 

It was thus in a rather subdued frame of mind that we 
approached the lunatics, who were all imprisoned together 
in one small room. Just inside the door lay a middle-aged 
peasant, of the prognathous and prickly-haired type, 
strapped down on a bed and, at the sight of unfamiliar 
faces, he struggled violently and burst into blurred, animal 
noises; but, as the Director went up and spoke to him, he 
calmed down directly and bobbed his head repeatedly 
forward over his chest in a feeble attempt to show respect. 
It was a little macabre, this caricature of an etiquette which 
persisted long after mind and reason and fancy had gone, 
the demented creature being now no more than a thing, 
but still, it seemed, a polite thing. The only other serious 
case in the ward, a nineteen-yeai-old female schizophrenic 
turned to us from the window, where she spent her days 
silently contemplating the grey courtyard, and bowed too. 
Manners, which in Europe we might expect would be the 
first things to disappear, here evidently were the last, as if 
the grip of social decorum and discipline and hierarchy 
loosened only with death itself. The rest of the patients 
were all engaged in the fussy, meaningless activities of their 
kind: and the toom was full of an awful weariness. The 
Director moved from one to the other, talking to them in a 
low voice, and patting them kindly, as if they were animals. 
The doctor was full of praise for him. It was rare to find 
a Japanese doctor who took such an interest in psychiatry, 
lie said, and as for the laymen, they would no more think of 
going off and getting themselves analysed than they would 
of flying. For some reason, they did not take at all kindly to 
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the idea. He believed the occupation had a great oppor- 
tunity here, to promote a better understanding of the 
human mind. 

The pleasant, leisurely custom of drinking tea at the end 
of a visit was not kept in this hospital: the Director must 
have thought it out of keeping with his expensive German 
gadget. From the lunatics' chamber we went into the 
garden and took some photographs of him, frowning por- 
tentously by a lily pond, and trying to appear taller than he 
was; and then we said good-bye and drove away to Sanjo, 
across the river Kamogawa, narrowed at this time of year to 
a trickle of water on a wide bed of shingle, and down the 
Teramachi once more. The city of Kyoto is laid out on the 
old Chinese plan of a few wide streets running from east to 
west, and named simply ichijo y nyo 9 sanjo, shijo (one, two, 
three, four) with small lanes, between and crossing them at 
exact right angles, so that a diagram of it looks like a piece of 
honeycomb, and it is as simple a place to move about in as 
New York. Sanjo was one of the widest and busiest of the 
main streets, and the ghetto lay down at one end, in a little 
noisome world of its own. 

It was only one, although the largest, of five Eta com- 
munities in Kyoto. Here the untouchables of Japan lived 
together in horrid fellowship, a survival from medieval 
times, condemned to the lowest tasks, excluded from all 
amenities. The kindliness of the Lord Buddha had done 
nothing to soften people's hearts towards them: the Con- 
stitution of the Emperor Meiji, abolishing caste and grant- 
ing full equality to all citizens under the law, remained a 
dead letter in their respect; the edicts of General MacArthur 
might as well have been written in water. They are never 
mentioned in polite society, and few Japanese will discuss 
them, nor do the newspapers ever concern themselves with 
their conditions and problems, report their crimes or make 
any reference to them at all. They are curtained off from 
the rest of the world by a centuries* old contempt and 
dislike. 

The lanes were very narrow and strewn with filth, a 
small open gutter on either side draining them sluggishly 
into an arm of the city canal, which was a grey, slimy horror 
bounding the ghetto on one side. Twenty households 
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shared one benjo, the size and shape of a coffin standing on 
end, so that one smelt it along before one saw it, and outside 
this a knot of people waited, screeching impatiently at the 
person inside or, in distress, relieving themselves where 
they stood. The houses were opened to the streets in Japan- 
ese fashion and, on each of the little stages thus provided, 
the inhabitants ate, sold, gossiped, screamed, and fought 
before the public eye. There was a great deal more noise 
than in a Japanese slum, and the people stared at us impu- 
dently, and shouted abuse as we went by, as no one else in 
Japan would have dreamed of doing. Some of the older 
women were nightmare figures, with their fuzzy black hair 
hanging about their shoulders in wild disorder and their 
greasy, tattered kimono falling away to show their wrinkled 
breasts; the younger ones mostly wore cheap smart blouses 
and skirts in American style, and, heavily rouged, sat about 
waiting to be picked up or doing nothing, with a stupid, 
haughty expression on their faces. The place swarmed with 
children., not the quiet, cleanly, gentle little creatures you 
find everywhere else, but vicious hooligans who seemed to 
belong to no one and tore through the streets in gangs, 
screaming and fighting. Nearly all of them had some 
visible disease, trachoma, ringworm, or rickets. The medical 
officer said that eighty-five per cent of them also had hook- 
worm, and a large proportion suffered from hereditary 
syphilis in one form or another. Some of their heads were 
loathsome to see, being covered with a grey spongy growth 
like a fungus, or with scales bloody from incessant scratch- 
ing. A boy afflicted in this way, and further by a horrible 
squint, was standing behind the counter of a shop, alter- 
nately raking his head with his nails and scooping rice from 
a bin with his hands, 

"Look at that, look at that!* moaned the doctor. As if to 
rub it in, a little girl squatted down immediately in his path 
and smoothly evacuated her bowels. 'Couldn't wait for the 
benjo? he commented, with a strange, sudden calmness, born 
perhaps of despair. 'What of it? The whole place is one 
vast benjo! 

Nothing in the worst quarters of Dublin or Naples, 
Liverpool or Madrid, came fot sheer frightfulness anywhere 
near this Eta ghetto in Kyoto, the city of elegance and 
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refinement. It might be thought that since the seclusion 
system was legally done away with, only the most cruel 
poverty would have kept people here, but this was not the 
case. Many of them were wealthy, since they were active 
and enterprising in black-market ventures, and their tradi- 
tional occupation of curing and handling the skins of ani- 
mals, which good Buddhists will not touch, placed them 
nicely at the present time, when leather was almost worth 
its weight in gold. Such people lived here because they 
liked it. Had the richer ones moved to an agreeable part of 
the city, they would have been ostracized by their neigh- 
bours and hated by those whom they left behind: here they 
felt safe and comfortable, and could enjoy besides the power 
and the prestige to which their crooked dealings entitled 
them. No one molested them; the police seldom ventured 
in, since the criminal elements were beautifully organized 
and shielded by the whole community, as well as being a 
nasty, violent lot. 

'When I first came here/ the doctor confided, *I was going 
to clean up this place if it was the last thing I did. Now if I 
can get a benjo to every ten houses instead of twenty, and 
drinking water from the city main, instead of from these 
pumps, which Fll swear suck in half of that stuff from the 
gutter, and maybe* a second bathhouse, so that three 
thousand people don't have to use the one, I reckon Fll be 
doing fine/ 

It was the song of empire. 

'Guess Fm growing oriental out here/ he went on, 
delicately picking his way between a dead dog and a pile of 
garbage. *At home Fd fight all I knew to save the life of a 
child. In a place like this, I look at all these kids and all 
these pregnant women and I feel like praying for a good 
epidemic. What" s to become of this country? Two million 
babies born last year! How are they all going to get fed?* 

It was a question that every visitor to the country since 
the war was constantly asking himself, and not merely as he 
passed through a teeming slum of untouchables or crowded 
Japanese village, but as he walked about the countryside, 
and saw how every inch of soil was already under cultiva- 
tion: how carefully each hill was terraced, how the small 
plots of vegetables or grain were made wherever possible, 
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in the dried beds of rivets, high up on a mountain-side, 
anywhere that a little soil was to be found, even if it were 
only a few feet across. Only from the air, perhaps, looking 
down upon the tiny pocket-handkerchief fields and the 
huge, sullen masses of volcanic rock, the wildernesses of 
scrub and the great forests, can one truly grasp the Japanese 
predicament. And everywhere people, and more people, 
each house crammed with them, crowds of children, and 
mothers with babies; the country seems full to bursting- 
point. There is no such thing as a solitary country walk in 
the inhabitable regions of Japan; one is never out of sight of 
human beings. However far one goes, whichever way one 
looks, there are always the busy little figures engaged in 
their endless battle with the mean, lovely soil on which they 
live. At home, when people speak of 'the masses', one dis- 
likes and rejects it as an inhuman idea, and a silly political 
catchword, but here, among this monstrous spawning, one 
easily comes to think in these terms and to lose, gradually, 
the sense of the individual, 

The medical officer, nevertheless, and many others like 
him, were struggling to keep alive the sickly and the 
diseased. Coming from a thinly populated country them- 
selves, they were naturally persuaded of the value of life and, 
in these altered circumstances, they remained steadfastly 
true to the principles of home. Of all the sections of the 
occupation., Public Health was beyond any doubt the most, 
perhaps the only, successful one; and its total achievement 
was to add something if only a little, to one of Japan's most 
crushing and immediate problems. Turning things over in 
his mind, my companion preserved a moody silence for the 
whole of the distance back to the Prefectural building. He 
loved to diagnose and to prescribe, to apply techniques 
and to inspect hospitals; faced with the implications of his 
activity, or with any idea of a philosophical nature, he felt 
the ground give beneath his feet. 

In his office there was a G.L waiting for him, a boy of 
about eighteen, ginger-haired and snub-nosed^ his pink, 
honest face the very picture of woe. In no way inhibited by 
the presence of a strange woman, he began to pour his 
troubles out the minute we opened the door. 

'Oh, sir! 5 he wailed, 'the MPs have taken my girl to the 
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lock hospital, sir, and if she's got it, why, Fm pretty sure I 

got it too, sir/ 

'Why, you son of a gun/ said the doctor affably, 
It was the moment to leave them, and I slipped away in 

search of the Food Officer, who had offered to drive out that 

noon to the fishing port of Maizuru on the shores of the 

Japan Sea. 
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WHERE DOES THE FISH GO? 

THEFOODOFFICERWAS already outside, packing crates of 
luncheon into the back of a shooting brake. There were 
glorified Hamburgers, plain Hamburgers, sweet pickles, 
processed cheese, rolls that had passed from the oven to the 
cellophane covering without a touch from the human hand, 
cookies, candies, and coke. His wife sat inside, dressed in a 
sun suit, with her hair streaming down her back to her waist 
and caught off the forehead in a cute little scarlet bow. 

Three Japanese were to make up the party, an interpreter, 
an official from the Ministry of Food, and a senior man from 
the Kyoto fish market. Captain Mooney, the Food Officer, 
had stated that morning at the team conference that he 
guessed this man was on the level He was, however, dressed 
in clothes that no Japanese in his position could ever have 
come by normally. The correct wear, for him, would have 
been a serge jacket, frayed at the cuffs, baggy trousers of a 
different material, a clean but threadbare collar, and shoes 
down at the heel and a size or two too large. What he had 
was a herring-bone tweed suit, a silk shirt, a tie of flame and 
cherry, with the words Lucky Strike embroidered all over it, 
and a pair of stout walking moccasins, such as were only to 
be had in the PX. He had a round, sleepy face, with two 
rows of big teeth, pointed like those of a shark; from time 
to time his jaws would quickly and gently open and shut, as 
if he were snapping at a fish or a fly. He was apparently in 
high spirits. As the three men, who had been summoned at 
an hour's notice to drive up to Maizuru, sixty miles away, 
and spend the night there, came up, clasping their lunch 
boxes, they were briefly reproached for being late: then all 
piled into the brake and moved off. 

The purpose of the Captain's visit was to look into the 
disappearance of fish at some point between the boats at 
Haizuru and the market in Kyoto. For the past three weeks 
there had been record catches of mackerel in all the little 
bays round that part of the Japan Sea, yet the supplies 
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teaching the shops had only slightly increased. The Captain 
had tackled the various organizations that dealt with food 
and its distribution., but in vain. He was suavely referred 
from one to another, nobody knew anything, and no one 
was at all to blame. The books were sheer nonsense. Each 
department had different figures relating to the same trans- 
action, nothing ever balanced, percentages, once broken 
down, could never be coaxed back to the hundred again. 
Vaguely the Captain sensed that he was being played for a 
sucker, without being able definitely to pin the culprit 
down. Now the time had come to make a stand. At 
Maizum, he would find the same evasion, humble and de- 
precating, the same chaos in the records, the same absence 
of a tangible villain; but at least he could feel that he was 
taking action. Manfully he bent to the wheel as the brake 
bounced over the terrible road, and Sugar, his wife, caressed 
him, in the intervals of shovelling pieces of misinformation 
about the country and its ways to me, sitting wedged in 
between the Japanese at the back, over her shoulder. 

The poorness of the road and the frequent stops for 
luncheon, flower gathering, snacks or photography, 
stretched the journey out into six and a half hours, which 
Sugar's artless prattle caused to seem like ten. Darkness 
had fallen by the time we entered Maizuro, and the moon 
was rising; we caught a glimpse of the beautiful bay widen- 
ing out between low, wooded hills. Everything was quiet 
and dark and closed, the people here evidently retiring still 
earlier than in the big cities. Our Japanese vanished sever- 
ally into the night, in search, no doubt, of the relatives or 
connections which they all appear to have wherever they go, 
and who are bound to feed and house them for as long as 
they require it. We went to the military government mess 
where, after a supper of black coffee and doughnuts, I asked 
to be shown to my room. This was an ice-box on the top 
floor, furnished sparsely with an iron bedstead and some 
pictures of naked women pinned to the wall. 

In the morning, everyone was brisk and cheerful. The 
disagreeable military custom of breakfasting at seven and 
getting to work at eight was not observed; people wandered 
down as they felt inclined and sat over orange juice, ham 
and eggs and coffee until word came that the Japanese had 

7 
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assembled, and were waiting, in the military government 
offices a few yards up the road. Captain Mooney and the 
officer-in-charge, who, together with a junior and a Nisei 
sergeant, wielded absolute power over the town and sur- 
rounding hamlets, and I, set off in search of them, looking as 
serious and important as we could, while Sugar strolled 
away in another direction to do some shopping. 

Their numbers had swelled since the evening before, and 
there were now six of them sitting in a row before the com- 
mander's desk, like naughty children. They sprang up as the 
officers came in and greeted them effusively, as if they 
expected the interview to be a real pleasure, while their eyes, 
behind the conventionally smiling front, darted from one to 
the other warily. It was clear that they were much embar- 
rassed: not for themselves, since the line they would now 
take had already been discussed, comfortably and in civilized 
fashion over a few bottles of sake in a quiet place: but for the 
two young foreigners, who would be sure to give a deplor- 
able exhibition of manners, as painful to watch, as humili- 
ating to assist at, as if they had been guilty of rudeness 
themselves. 

1 guess you know why we are here to-day/ barked the 
Captain., and paused for the Nisei to translate. There was at 
once a small hitch as the Japanese failed, delicately, to 
understand the Nisei's accent. The Nisei are disliked on the 
whole more than the white Americans, and no pains are 
spared to make them look foolish as opportunity occurs. 
It was arranged that he should speak very slowly and care- 
fully, and a pocket dictionary was smilingly offered to him 
by the Shark: and the meeting continued, 

'I don't need to tell you again that the fish is not getting 
into the legal channels. Eight here we have a representative 
from the collection and forwarding points, the railway, the 
allocation point, and the fish market in Kyoto. That covers 
the whole operation, from boat to housewife. So if s no 
good blaming it on someone who's not here. This has got 
to stop* Fd Hke to hear your comments/ 

The Japanese squirmed in their chairs and consulted 
rapidly together in undertones: then one of them turned to 
the Nisei and spoke earnestly and gently for about three 
minutes. 
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'He say, no ice, no boxes: fish go rotten on the beach: 
sorry., too bad/ the Nisei reported. 

'Is that all he says?' demanded the Captain. 

That's all.' 

'Tell him he's got to get ice, he's got to get boxes. That's 
his job. Tell him I don't believe it, anyway. If fish was 
going rotten on the beaches/ said the Captain, banging the 
table, "military government would have heard of it. It's 
going into the black market, that's where it's going, and a 
lot of good people are getting a rake-off. The occupation 
is here to see the common people of Japan get thek food, 
and we don't care how we do it. Tell him that.' 

He threw himself back in his chair and moodily fidgeted 
with a pencil. A further stream of Japanese followed the 
Nisei's translation. 

'He says he did not hear anything of black market, 
People very honest and police very busy. It is impossible to 
get ice and boxes in modern times. But he will get them. 
He asks the Captain to be quiet in his mind, maybe/ 

Far from acceding to this request, the Captain grew 
almost violent. Once more he stated his position, slowly 
and repetitiously, explained the attitude of military govern- 
ment, gave a short address on democracy and condemned 
the feudal spirit in public departments. Why didn't the guys 
come forward, when crooked deals were going on, and tell 
what they knew? They'd be protected. Didn't they want 
the people to be fed? Why should military government care 
if they didn't? What in hell was he getting out of it? By now 
he was red and damp in the face, and his voice rose to a 
squeak at the end of his short sentences. He was entirely 
convinced by his own rhetoric: it was curious how this 
myth that the occupation was the friend and benefactor of 
the little man persisted in the minds of its officials. 

At first the Japanese tried to press home their theory of 
the ice and the boxes, but, seeing that it only provoked him 
further, they relapsed into silence and leaned back, survey- 
ing him with kindly concern. 

'Get this/ he said finally. 'There are going to be no more 
of these conferences. If the situation doesn't improve, 
there'll be drastic action taken without futther warning. 
A lot of people are going to lose thek jobs: some 
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of them, maybe, in this room. That's all I have to say. 
O.K.?' 

*O.K./ chorused the Japanese gravely, when all was 
explained to them. 

The Captain suddenly was all smiles again. He sprang up 
and started handing a pack of cigarettes round, as if what 
had gone before was merely a painful duty he had to per- 
form, of which not a word was to be taken seriously. He 
bounded hither and yon, distributing pats on the shoulder. 
Presently he began to make plans for spending the rest of 
the day in an enjoyable fashion. It was agreed that after 
luncheon, the Shark and one of his friends should join us in 
a trip by launch to the fishing-grounds. For the time being 
we parted company; the sunny good humour of the Captain 
persisted all the way home to the mess, and abated only at 
the sight of his wife admiring her purchases, which she had 
spread all over the dining-room table: cups, a tea-pot, a 
china Imari fox, a black and white china cat with benedictory 
paw uplifted, such as are found in geisha houses, a fruit dish, 
a fan and various gewgaws in design extravagant, in nature 
impractical. 

"Gee, Sugar, you sure were spending yen/ 

'Why, no, honey, I believe not, I don't believe these 
lovely things cost that much yen.' 

"They look to me like they cost a pile of yen. Do you 
really want those cats and foxes littering the place?' 

'Daniel P. Mooney, I certainly do want that fox and that 
cat. That fox and that cat are just what I do most certainly 
want.' 

"Why couldn't you wait a while and get them for 
presentoes?' 

"Now, honey, you know you don't care for me to accept 
presentoes.' 

'And I sure don't care for you to spend all the 
yen.' 

It was one of those marital discussions that may so 
easily never come to an end. Sugar's refractory lips were 
struggling to reframe the denial that these lovely things cost 
that much yen, which would have swung us into the full 
circle once more; but, at that moment, the cook appeared 
with the lunch and, as a huge slice of hot fat ham swimming 
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in pineapple juice was placed before him, the Captain 
recovered his spirits. 

The trip to the fishing-grounds was in every way a de- 
lightful experience. We sat on the warm yellow planks of 
the launch,, with our legs dangling over the side in lubberly 
fashion, and drank bottle after bottle of beer, which were 
provided by the Shark. There was not a cloud in the sky, 
and the sun poured over the sea and hills, the strange, 
shimmering, white radiance seen nowhere but in Japan. 
Here and there the reflection of a buoy thrust a long, waver- 
ing crimson tongue into the water. Sometimes we passed 
the wreck of a Japanese naval craft, sticking its rusty sides 
up out of the shallow waters of the bay; and sometimes a 
fishing vessel, returning at this early hour with a full hold, 
passed by, its flags broken out and fluttering jubilantly in the 
breeze. Presently the launch rounded the farthermost point 
of the bay and began to rock gently as she headed for 
the open sea. We made for three trawlers lying out on the 
horizon and nosing each other agitatedly in the effort to 
haul up their catch. 

The fishermen on board the trawlers were rough, kindly 
people, undismayed by the sight of a military launch and 
men in uniform. They helped us up on deck and, crowding 
round, indicated by signs that they wanted some cigarettes. 
In no time at all we were stripped of all we had brought. 
We sat down on a pile of damp, smelly net to watch the men 
at their work. In the space of clear blue water between the 
boats, a school of mackerel was swimming to and fro in a 
vain effort to escape from the net, thousand upon thousand 
of the elegant creatures, weaving an exquisite pattern of 
colour and light with the twists and turns of their long, 
slender bodies. The catch was so great that the fishermen 
dared not raise the net which, old and weak as it was, could 
not at present be replaced: instead, they were lowering a 
smaller one into it and drawing that up in lots, chanting the 
while a cheerful but monotonous song. As it came to the 
surface, the water grew foul with the threshing of the 
mackerel in their last struggle for life, and the fishers roared 
savagely as they tipped it over the hold. Then quietly they 
dropped the net again and resumed their song. 

A careworn look came over the Captain's race. 'All those 
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fish/ he muttered, 'There's plenty for every soul in Kyoto. 
Where do they all get to? 5 

It was two hours before the burden was eased enough to 
allow of the lower net being raised. The Captain remarked 
that the catch was worth several million yen. When the last 
mackerel was safe aboard, we sat down to a feast. The 
Shark seized a mackerel, deftly cut it into strips and, produc- 
ing a bottle of soya-bean sauce from one of his capacious 
pockets, handed it round the company. It was delicious. 
Fish after fish was cut up and eaten, and the heads and back- 
bones thrown into the sea. The crew followed our example, 
and very soon the air was full of the sounds of their retro- 
spective enjoyment. One bronzed, grinning old pirate was 
seizing the live fish, and biting into them with great gusto, 
while they writhed and twisted, and left a wash of slimy 
scales all over his face. From time to time, the Shark jumped 
lightly back into the launch and reappeared with more beer; 
his supplies, like his patience and his ingenuity, were 
inexhaustible. 

Soon we could eat and drink no more. A large wooden 
box was filled with the mackerel, and presented to the 
Captain by the crew. The fishermen started their engines up 
and hoisted their flags, and waited for us to return to our 
boat, so that they could make for the harbour. It had been 
the Captain's intention to visit the beaches and supervise the 
collecting and packing of the fish, but the general feeling was 
against it: Sugar, in particular, having asked each of the 
crew in turn for the powder room, without success, was 
clamouring to be taken home. As we took our places in the 
launch once more, the Captain said to the Shark in an under- 
tone: 'Any chow to-night?" 

The Shark nodded solemnly, "Very good chow/ he 
replied. 

"Good lad!' said the Captain, and to the rest of the party: 
'Say, listen, folks! We have an invitation to dinner/ 

On reaching land, we retired at once to the mess, to 
recover from one banquet and to prepare ourselves for the 
next. I lay on the narrow army bed, stupefied and at peace, 
smiling vacantly into space, as a pig wiU smile between two 
satisfactions. At seven o'clock we all set forth again, the 
Japanese leading the way in a battered taaci which had to 
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slow down at every dip and dimple in the road for feat of 
a total collapse,, ourselves following in the smart shooting- 
brake. The officer in charge of the unit grew quieter and 
quieter and paler and paler as it hopped along like an aero- 

Elane over the ground, and suddenly, in a quavering voice, 
e begged that we might pull up for a minute. The Captain 
stopped the brake, wmle his colleague opened the door and, 
in the neatest, most skilful way imaginable, vomited into 
the road. 

*I could never keep that raw fish down for long/ he 
explained, as we moved on. 

The restaurant was a large, ugly, wooden villa standing a 
little way from the seashore. We entered it boldly and 
frankly, without fear of hindrance from the representatives 
of law and order, since we ourselves were these. The pro- 
prietress, a gentle, sad, little mouse in a grey kimono^ led us 
up to the best and largest room and said that dinner was 
ready. The small, delightful courtesies offered in such places 
to Japanese and their friends, the smiling welcome, the warm 
damp towels to wipe the dust of the day from face and 
hands, the preliminary cups of tea, were all omitted, perhaps 
out of respect for the American dislike of fuss. A table was 
already spread and we took our places, the Japanese squat- 
ting neatly on cushions along one side and we, our legs 
thrust awkwardly under the table, and our backs against the 
low wooden supports supplied to clumsy foreigners, along 
the other, confronting each other as we had done earlier in 
the day at the military government office, although in a 
somewhat different frame of mind. 

There followed a deluge of fish then such as even in the 
houses of Tokyo politicians I had not yet seen: oysters, raw 
tunny, stewed octopus and squid, fried shirauo.> a sort of tiny 
whitebait much prized by gourmets and compared by poets 
to the white tapering fingers of a woman, mackerel, broiled 
eels, and crab and prawn tempura^ a method of frying in 
batter frequently used in entertaining foreigners unable to 
appreciate the subtleties of the native kitchen: then a vast 
sukiyaki, thin slices of beefsteak dipped for a few moments 
in a boiling sauce of soya bean and sugar together with 
onions, green vegetables, and a kind of seaweed which 
looks like a tangle of transparent worms, cooked in ftont 
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of the guests over a charcoal brazier, which Is anothet dish 
mainly eaten by foreigners; and finally bowl after bowl of 
firm, white sticky rice and pieces of daikon, a rank, pickled 
radish of enormous size, very unpleasant to the taste, but 
possessing the valuable property or bringing the gorged and 
inebriated diner abruptly to earth again at the close of a 
meal. 

The Captain had been left with a seemingly insatiable 
appetite by his efforts to track down the missing fish, of 
which he now swallowed a handsome portion as fast as if it 
were forty-eight hours since he had tasted food. Hour after 
hour the constriction proceeded, like some horrid feast in a 
dormitory after lights-out. As they could not manage chop- 
sticks, Sugar and the two men had been given spoons and 
forks, which beat against their china bowls as insistently as a 
woodpecker up a tree. Their faces were flushed and their 
eyes glassy, and their conversation, never complex, attained, 
as the evening wore on, the heights of simplicity. Now and 
again one of the officers made a dash for the benjo, from 
which they would return buttoning themselves again with a 
charming nonchalance, or pinched with cries of glee the 
bottom of the proprietress as, silent and resigned, she knelt 
to minister to their wants; and several times, with squeals of 
delight, Sugar upset a bottle of hot sake over the polished 
table. The Japanese picked daintily, at their meal, or laid 
their chopsticks aside for long intervals, watching their 
conquerors with amusement, finding the present scene 
perhaps more comprehensible and more in the natural order 
of tilings than the comedy of the morning. 

The Shark made his way round the table and handed me 
his empty sake cup. I took it and held it out to him to fill, 
and then drank his health, according to custom. 

"Watch out you don't catch something!* the Captain 
bawled. In ringing tones, he gave out some statistics on the 
incidence of infectious diseases in Japan. 

"Mr. S. of the Asa&i has told me all about you/ the Shark 
whispered, in a more fluent English than so far he had 
revealed himself to possess. "Will you please come to my 
house in Kyoto? We shall give you a better dinner there. 
This is very poor/ 

Naturally he was a friend of Mr. S. for they were all 
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friends of each other. Nothing could happen to one without 
its being fully discussed, and its whole meaning and implica- 
tion considered, with the test. I thanked him for the 
invitation, and asked if I had to thank him too for the 
excellent dinner we had eaten at the geisha house on the 
previous Saturday. 

"What do you think?' he asked, with a Japanese twinkle. 
I gave him his cup again, and filled it, and he drank my 
health in his turn. 

'Say, what do you know!' roared the Captain. 

'There is no black market in your country, because you 
are very virtuous/ the Shark stated genially. 

f There is only a small black market in our country because 
a large one would be very difficult/ I replied. "Our food 
comes from abroad and is therefore easily controlled. 
Nevertheless, we do what we can/ 

c Ah? Human beings everywhere are very similar/ the 
Shark sighed: and then his beady eyes rested thoughtfully on 
the Captain for a space as if, after all, one could not be 
certain even of this. 

'Quit ganging up, you folks!' ordered that worthy* 
'Let's have a sawng.' 

A faint moan came from the floor beside him. Poor Sugar 
was lying flat on her back with her knees drawn up, and her 
hair flowing out behind her over the rush tafami> in a little 
sea. of crumbs. *Aw 3 let's not start singing, honey! I wanna 
go home!' 

"Home again! The benjo's right outside. You can't miss 
it/ the Captain said, significantly holding his nose between 
finger and thumb. 

"Just the same, I wanna go homel' 

For some time past the other officer had been seated in a 
dead silence, his head drooping dejectedly forward over his 
chest. He now raised it and murmured something about he 
guessed he shouldn't have touched raw fish again, knowing 
his stomach as he did. 

'Okay!' 

Carefully we got to our feet and stretched our aching 
limbs. It was long after midnight. In a few hours we had 
consumed roughly as much fish as would have supplied the 
whole of a small street in Kyoto. It was pleasant to leave the 
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hot, smelly room and feel the night breeze blowing about 
our ears. The air was very fresh and cool, and over the 
smooth water of the bay and the little curved roofs of the 
town hung a great yellow moon, theatrical as in a d^cor at 
the Kabttki. Against this restful background the Captain, 
who was dancing by himself in the road, appeared out of 
place and, for my part, I wished him at the bottom of the 
sea. At the same time, Ms handling of the car on the way 
home had to be admired: drunk as he was, he never made a 
mistake. I have often observed with Americans that long 
after religion, culture, manners, and morals are all sub- 
merged, the mechanical sense persists. It is an impressive 
gift at all times and, in an occupation, worth its weight in 
gold. 

'Swell evening! swell chow! swell guys!' the Captain said, 
as he drew up at the mess with a flourish. 'And they like us, 
too. Would they have given us a dinner like that, if they 
didn't like us? They sure appreciate what we are trying to 
do for them. And it's good for them to have us out and 
study our ways. I mean, who knows, they see the courteous 
way I treat Sugar and maybe it helps them to get demo- 
cracy/ He burbled joyously on; the rest of his talk was a 
denunciation of war, and a proposal that the peoples of the 
world should get together. Gently I disentangled myself, 
and crept away to my attic. 
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THE ABBOT'S SILENCE 

AFTERAWEEKHAD been spent in exercises of this nature, 
I shook each member of the team warmly by the hand and 
said good-bye, feeling a little guilty, for all were convinced 
that they would shortly be introduced to the English public 
as the heroes of a feature article. They had been very kind 
indeed. 

It is strange and sad ? how easy it often is in life to come by 
the things that one does not want, while the others stay 
tantaiizingly out of reach. Two fat notebooks had been 
filled from cover to cover with facts and figures relating to 
the work of the military government team. They are before 
me on the table as I write, and if none of the matter con- 
tained in them is included here, it is only because of my 
unwillingness to recreate, by ploughing through it again, 
the tedium of its original amassing. But at the top of page 
one of a third notebook is written: Interview with the 
Prince Abbot of Nishi Hongwatiji, Kyoto, The date is 
carefully added, the margin is nicely ruled, and nothing 
follows, not a single word. And there are many other pages 
in that notebook of similar kind. Interview with (alleged) 
Black Dragon, I read: Interview with (X, boss of Tokyo 
underworld: Interview with Viscount X, head of the 
Emperor's Household: and so on, each followed by silence, 
intriguing no doubt but, aufond y unsatisfactory. 

It was on a bright April morning that I set out to partake 
of the silence of tie Prince Abbot. First I dropped in at the 
house of Professor Hashimoto, a delightful character, to 
whom I had brought an introduction from a writer in Paris 
and who had already passed me on to a wide circle 
such as, otherwise, there would have been no opportunity 
of meeting. The Professor was always at home; he never of 
his own will left the premises, for fear of a burglary. 
During the terrible sticky heat from June to September, 
when all who could afford it took refuge in the mountains 
or at the seashore, he would remain at his post, listening 
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attentively for a footstep in the garden. Times were so 
changed, he would explain. Before the war, you scarcely 
bothered to lock up at all, and now houses were being 
robbed every week. Gangs of toughs, ex-soldiers, repat- 
riates, and Koreans, usually armed, were roaming the coun- 
try and carrying away aH they could lay their hands on. 
The police, democratized, were powerless, and had grown 
so used to the new state of affairs that when cases were 
reported they would hardly take the trouble to make 
inquiries. Now and again, things would turn out not so 
badly; he had heard, for instance, of a youth who had broken 
into a house and taken a bottle of whisky as well as clothes 
and money, only to return a few hours later, drunk and 
tearful, and rouse the owner up to receive his possessions 
again, together with a flow of confused apologies for the 
inconvenience and the muddy bootmarks on the tatami\ but 
Professor Hashimoto never had any whisky and could 
therefore not count on this happening to him. 

He was a mine of information concerning recent thefts 
and the ingenious tricks of criminals, in which he appeared 
to take a perverse delight. With glee he would draw atten- 
tion to every new racket; he was in high feather to-day at 
the exploits of a gang who had hit on the novel plan of 
giving drugged cigarettes and vitamin pills to geisha, and 
then, as they lay sleeping, divesting them of all they had: an 
exact reversal, he pointed out, of the usual practice. The 
Teikoku Bank robbery at the beginning of the year had 
warmed him for months and still remained one of his favour- 
ite topics of conversation. An individual had walked into 
the Bank and handed a cup of poison round to the sixteen 
cashiers working in the outer office there. He had described 
himself as an official from the Ministry of Health, hinting 
that the occupation authorities had ordered his visit, and 
said that the potion he was offering them would act as a 
preventive against epidemics. Twelve people died in agony 
at once, and two more shortly afterwards, and with the 
opposition thus reduced the stranger was able to make off 
with a useful amount of yen. It was not the brilliance of the 
exploit, nor yet its daring, which had so fired the Professor's 
imagination, however; the pleasure it gave him, again per- 
verse, was due to his conviction that it could be repeated, in 
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Japan, indefinitely. No one would ever refuse a drink of 
poison offered him by what he thought to be a Government 
official, backed by the occupation, even after all the news- 
papers had explained that there might be a snag in it. 
Except possibly, he would add, while a shadow briefly 
crossed his face,, his own students: they had no proper sense 
of discipline whatever. The disorderly behaviour of the 
present-day youth, so different it seemed to him from his 
own at an equivalent stage, as well as its ignorance, provided 
him with another and darker one of his constant themes. 

'VoiRP he would sigh, indicating with disparagement a 
pile of their essays: "maintenant de gauche, maintenant de 
droite de la varied, surtoutl' 

He could never understand why serious people should 
spend any thought on politics at all. It grieved him that the 
boys should fritter thek time away on all these angry dis- 
cussions, these strikes and demonstrations when they might 
have been studying the Chinese classics or practising calli- 
graphy, an art in which they were nowadays all painfully 
deficient. His own class spoke French with an accent that 
was nothing short of deplorable. Students were so busy 
trying to keep body and soul together, working as secre- 
taries, labourers, interpreters, and black marketeers, and 
arguing about politics, that they seemed to have no leisure 
left for their work. Some of them never came to a lecture 
for weeks on end. They had few textbooks, for many had 
been withdrawn as unsuitable in a democratic country, and 
the new, hastily written ones were often very strange indeed. 
Moreover, the latest caprice of the occupation was to 
reorganize, completely and as fast as possible, the whole of 
Japanese education on American lines. The aim, as far as the 
Professor understood it, was to produce many more half- 
educated people than had previously been thought desirable. 
Students were to join the universities from now on with two 
years less preparation behind them; they would be, he would 
say, stifling what sounded like a small groan, if anything still 
more callow, more uninstructed and more barbarous than 
the ones upon whom, thanks to the strange times in which 
they were living, he at present so rarely clapped eyes. In 
enumerating these, the trials of his daily life, the Professor 
showed signs of the same peculiar telish as in a discussion of 
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burglary; and, if directly pressed for a judgment on the 
"times' which figured so largely in his conversation, he 
would never say more than that all would pass. 

"It will pass, it will pass/ he would say, cheerily. 'Every- 
thing will adapt itself nicely to the needs of the country. 
Consider the influence that China once had on Japan: any 
' people but ours would have been swallowed up. The pre- 
sent affair is nothing but a momentary confusion. AUezP 
He was something of a mystic. 

This morning he was seated cross-legged beneath a 
magnolia tree in his garden, in a position commanding all 
approaches to the house, so that there was small chance of 
any burglar catching him off his guard. A newspaper was 
spread out before Mm on the grass, and his face wore an 
expression of rare peace and enjoyment as he savoured the 
report of the sufferings of the geisha. Since he was dressed 
casually ]&yukata and tabi, he made no sign of recognition as 
I opened the gate, but vanished swiftly into the house, to 
reappear dressed in trousers and shirt, and apologizing 
profusely for not having been there to receive me. He was 
the more flowery and the more copious in these regrets 
because I ought not to have arrived without warning. It is a 
grave mistake to spring things on the Japanese, because 
they like time in which to prepare and consider things, and 
to make proper arrangements. In order, then, that I should 
not feel embarrassment, supposing for a moment that a 
foreigner were capable of such, he abused himself freely for 
not having guessed that I was about to pay him a visit and 
shouted urgently to the kitchen for tea and cakes, as if these 
were being wilfully delayed. 

The charm of Professor Hashimoto, apart from his 
reflections on crime and his detachment from current events^ 
lay in the fact that he and Ms circle were oblivious of the 
occupation. With Mm one could lose for a short rime the 
odious sense of being, however unwillingly, in some way 
connected with it. Most Japanese could never forget that 
one was in a better position than they, wMch was natural 
enough in view of the countless ways in wMch they were 
reminded of it, but wMch made it difficult to be on pleasant 
and easy terms with them. As far, apparently, as the Pro- 
fessor was concerned, one's only privilege was to be in 
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Japan at all and., since he enjoyed this himself., he did not 
grudge it to others. He was not sure if all of us profited by 
our chance to the fullest extent; he would have liked to think 
that rather more of us would be going home again with a 
little Japanese refinement and a little Japanese wisdom 
because, unlike so many of Ms compatriots, he was very 
sensible of the wrongs the Army had done abroad, and this 
struck him as the best possible way in which the country 
could make amends; nevertheless, he remained cheerful. 
For himself he wanted absolutely nothing the aliens could 
offer, no gadgets, privileges, clothes, soap, candy, cigarettes, 
whisky or chewing-gum. The squalid little world of 
friendoes and presentoes to him was closed and foreign. 
Thus the strangers were helpless and, having early decided 
that he was queer, tried to reduce their association with him 
to a minimum, in which endeavour they were given all help 
by the Professor himself. 

The Professor made none of the usual pretence of not 
seeing the small parcel of things I had brought for him and, 
being completely indifferent, at once opened and examined 
them with cries of delight. 

He lived in a small neat house with a top-heavy roof of 
green Chinese tiles not far from the great monastery of 
Chion-in, whose broad flights of grey stone staks sweeping 
up to the dark masses of the temple, now almost hidden in 
cherry blossom, could be seen from the garden. We 
squatted together on the ground, drinking our tea, and 
watching the bent old countrywomen toil upwards to say 
their prayers. My plan was to winkle the Professor out and 
take him down to the Nishi Hongwanji, where, in stately 
splendour but surrounded by innumerable cares, sat the 
hereditary Prince Abbot Otani Kosho, chief of the Buddhist 
sect of Jodo. All that one heard of this character invited to 
a visit. He was a thorn in the side of military government, 
an ex-Army officer and purgee, who, during die war, had 
organized the Jodo monasteries of occupied China into a 
vast spying organization for Japan, He was now busy 
collecting some sixty-five million yen to celebrate the anni- 
versary of S. Rennyo, of which eight million were ear- 
marked for festivals and propaganda, the intended allocation 
of the rest being shrouded in mystery. Attached to the 
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temple was a university, from which as a put gee he was now 
debarred, and there were many stories of rioting and unrest 
in the dormitories, and the suppression of them by a squad 
of thugs, who had been hired for the purpose by the Prince 
Abbot himself. He had become something of an obsession 
with the Education Officer., who was well aware that he was 
breaking the purge and continuing to teach his students 
heaven knew what pernicious and fee-yoodle doctrines, but 
found him much too slippery a customer to lay by the 
heels. 

Nevertheless, for all Ms cunning and resource, he was by 
no means free from anxiety. New and determined forces 
were marching against the stronghold of his position, which 
had belonged to his family for centuries, passing from father 
to eldest son, and entitling the holder to enormous privilege, 
authority, and wealth. The minor clergy of the temple were 
forming a trade union to fight for better conditions and pay, 
and also for the democratization of the Jodo doctrine. It 
was a little difficult to see what they meant by the last point, 
the essence of Jodo being that salvation is granted freely to 
all who follow the practice of nembutsu, a mere repetition of 
the Holy Name in the formula Namu Amida Eutsu, "Homage 
to Amida Buddha 5 . No intellectual subtleties nor tiresome 
insistence on good behaviour were there to restrict the 
entrance into Nirvana. If ever there was a chance for the 
common man, it might have been supposed, this was it. 
The priests evidently did not agree, and they were also very 
tired of slaving away as clerks and book-keepers in the vast 
administrative machinery of the sect for a pittance while the 
Abbot, in his sumptuous apartments, grew richer and 
sleeker. They sent a deputation to military government to 
discover its view of the proposed union. Military govern- 
ment was somewhat embarrassed; it had, since its arrival in 
the country, ample opportunities for learning that religion 
was, in its own phrase, dynamite, but on the other hand 
there was no denying that the Prince Abbot was in business 
and an employer of sweated labour. It finally told the 
members of the deputation to please themselves. 

Accordingly, a union was formed; and very soon after- 
wards Mr. Shige, of the Japan Communist Party Central 
Committee* presented himself at the Hongwanji Temple 
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and asked to see the Prince Abbot. After exchanging the 
usual courtesies, they discussed the relationship between 
Communism and religious organizations, Comrade SMge 
twitting the Abbot pleasantly on the labour unrest in Ms 
temple. The Communist Party, he said, would work to- 
gether gladly with anyone for the sake of national indepen- 
dence, democracy, peace, and economic progress, remarking 
that in England, after all, Dean Hewlett Johnson of Canter- 
bury supported the Communist Party. The Abbot was 
suave and deprecating; he did not appear swayed by the 
Communist's arguments, but was much too polite to brush 
them aside. For several hours they remained in conversa- 
tion. At last Mr. Shige rose to take his leave, intimating 
that he proposed to make further study of the Buddhist 
doctrine. The Prince Abbot replied blandly that for his part 
he should not fail to examine the claims of dialectical 
materialism. Low bows were repeatedly exchanged, and 
Comrade Shige sped through the magnificent golden rooms 
of the great temple, back to the hurly-burly of the Party 
offices. 

The Abbot sat on in his chamber and meditated, if not 
upon the claims of dialectical materialism, at least upon the 
challenge to his authority. Never in his wide experience 
had there been anything like it. Clearly the time was come 
for swift decisions and ruthless moves* He posted away, 
as might a commanding officer the recalcitrant elements of 
his unit, the ringleaders of the movement to distant Jodo 
monasteries in Hokkaido and Kyushu. But he had reckoned 
without the democratic forces of organized Buddhist labour, 
which ran immediately to lay their case before the local 
arbitration board, complaining of intimidation and coercion. 
The verdict was in their favour: the postings were cancelled: 
the unionists, drunk with power, set about a reconsidera- 
tion of the Holy Doctrines: and the Abbot, Ms wings 
clipped, brooded, like the Professor, upon the curious times 
through which he was passing. 

Nothing would have been pleasanter than to make his 
acquaintance in the company of a civilized being like Hashi- 
moto, able not only to translate whatever was said into 
perfect French but to draw the man out himself and later 
to give the gist of Ms remarks with some explanatory 
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background. During my stay in Japan, I met perhaps two 
dozen people who could carry on a real conversation in a 
foreign language. For the greater part of the time,, discus- 
sions went on in an extraordinary pidgin, or so slowly that 
by the time the answer came one was on the point of for- 
getting the question. The official interpreters were among 
the worst, their vocabularies being so modest that one had 
to pare the questions down to a degree of simplicity where 
they were scarcely worth putting at all; and another strange 
thing was the number of people whose qualifications were 
entirely foreign, such as diplomats, language professors and 
teachers, or translators, who were unable to bring out the 
shortest sentence without a long and painful cerebration. 
The vanity of the average Japanese male had also to be 
taken into account since, if one failed to understand the 
bizarre noises issuing from their throats, there was a serious 
danger of their taking umbrage. Hashimoto, then, was a 
find, a treasure, a pearl among men, but, unhappily, 
immobilized by his dread of burglars. 

The day was warm and sunny, and the sboji were drawn 
back tound the house, affording the neighbours an uninter- 
rupted view of all that took place inside it. Hashimoto's 
wife, and mother, and a provincial female cousin, were all 
at hand, chirping to each other like sparrows over their pots 
and pans. Even if he did not consider them, as women, 
competent to ward off attack, they were within hailing 
distance of a police box, manned by four, lusty, idle boys. 
His presence at home seemed hardly necessary. I began, 
with what I believed to be cunning, to prepare the way. 

Kyoto was indeed a priceless storehouse of art, I com- 
menced, and of all that I had so far seen perhaps the Nishi 
Hongwanji was the richest in treasure. The Professor 
assented eagerly. It was consoling, he said, to meet a 
foreigner and, if he might say so, a woman who took an 
interest in these matters; he himself had a few wretched 
pieces and if I had a moment to spare he should gladly dis- 
play them. With that he ran into the house and returned 
with a number of long, dusty boxes and scrolls, which he 
undid and laid out lovingly on the grass. They contained 
kahmoW) specimens of Chinese calligraphy and some rub- 
bings of Buddhist tablets, and we examined them together in 
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a leisurely way for an hour or so. Presently I returned to the 
campaign. I had been through the NIshi HongwanjI once, 
but somewhat hurriedly,, and with a newspaperman: the 
desirable thing would be to go with some connoisseur who 
could draw my attention to the finer details of the painting 
and also explain something of the temple's history. The 
Professor declared himself astonished at this, and said that 
the comments I had made on his own poor trifles revealed 
an unprecedented knowledge of and feeling for Japanese 
art: he feared I was much too modest. In short,, we were 
getting nowhere. 

Was it not, I hazarded, after a short pause during which 
the Professor knelt smiling Into space like one of the chubby 
monks in his own kakemono y rather too glorious a day to 
spend sitting in the garden? but this suggestion, so ill- 
considered and unphilosophical, so crude in Its occidental 
activism, he charitably allowed to pass in silence. 

In despair, I mentioned the Prince Abbot by name* A 
very clever man, remarked the Professor at once, with a 
chuckle. Mr. S. had used the same words precisely in speak- 
ing of him, and had added speaking in confidence and just be- 
tween pressmen. Hashimoto showed none of this excessive 
caution, but it was plain that he too knew far more about 
the Abbot than he was prepared to divulge. I had an all too 
familiar sense of frustration. It was impossible ever to find 
anything out in this country; there was nothing but beautiful 
surfaces, polished conversations, delightful entertainments, 
and this deep silence. One of the American correspondents 
in Tokyo worked like a mole unearthing nationalist secret 
societies and militaristic cells; it would make him entirely 
happy to discover that a few schoolboys were meeting after 
dark to shout baw^ai! for the Emperor, or that a group 
calling itself the Chrysanthemum Petal were engaged in 
clandestine military training. I envied him his enthusiasm 
but was unable to share it, since to me the whole country 
seemed like a vast secret society, and the occasional hotheads 
he managed with such effort to expose, merely its unsuccess- 
ful and incompetent members. 

'And he speaks perfect English, so you will have no need 
of an interpreter/ pursued Hashimoto, foreseeing, with 
uncanny precision, die next move. 
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There was nothing for It but to go without him. As a 
mark of disappointment and chagrin, I began once again, 
with a beaming smile,, to praise the garden, the tea, the 
kakemono and the Professor himself. He seemed then just a 
little abashed and, taking a pen from the metal case which 
hung somewhat incongruously from his plastic trouser-belt, 
he wrote a few characters, in a beautiful, bold, free style, on 
one of his name cards. 

"Give this to the Abbot Otani/ he said, *et excusez-moi! 5 

1 did not inquire what it was that he had written down. 
Some weeks before an artist in Tokyo, on whom I believed I 
had made an impression, had given me a similar introduction 
to a friend of his, and I had not been able to resist the temp- 
tation of getting it translated. It said simply: Tlease see 
the woman, who comes from England, I do not know for 
what reason.' After that it seemed wiser to choose ignorance, 
and not to wonder exactly what the Japanese wrote in their 
introductions or said as they chattered away in their own 
language about oneself or other foreigners. A favourite 
anecdote of one of the allied correspondents was how he had 
once been to a geisha party with some Japanese who were 
not aware that he understood them, and how they spent the 
whole evening passing in gentle undertones such remarks 
as: O the clumsy swine! O look at his great red face! Why 
should we have to entertain the pig? Look how he eats! 
I could not follow his thought, however, when he tried to 
prove from this the duplicity, treachery, and rottenness of the 
entire Japanese nation, but found in it rather a natural and 
harmless way of taking revenge on guests who, troublesome 
and expensive, had long overstayed their welcome; and I 
now drove away with Hashimoto's card in my hand, and 
with only the mildest of misgivings. 

The Abbot was not to be found at this time of day in the 
apartment of the temple, but in the administrative offices 
which stood a little way off, next to an enormous godown 
containing the temple treasure. Here, where the affairs 
relating to the sect, with its ten thousand temples, thirty 
thousand priests, and five million followers, were dealt with, 
all was extremely business-like. Harassed young men in 
priestly garb, some of them apparently about fourteen years 
old* were answering telephones, filing correspondence, and 
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trotting about with huge bundles of paper. They must have 
been specially occupied at this season with the Abbot's 
collection, for otherwise it was hard to see what could 
be keeping them all so feverishly at work. Organized 
Buddhism never strikes one in the least as a going concern 
in Japan. The great temples are like beautifully kept and rich 
museums, while the small ones dotted about in town and 
village, with the dingy appearance that neglected wooden 
structures have, often closed and little frequented, are 
merely the tokens of religious decay. The Buddhist spirit 
survives among the simpler people and shows itself chiefly 
in family observances and festivals in honour of the dead, in 
ways of thought and behaviour; but even in remote country 
places, the temple is no longer a real centre of life and the 
clergy as a rule are without any particular influence or 
prestige. The pale, underfed, and overworked young priest- 
lings scurrying hither and thither on the Abbot's business 
might almost have been employed by the Oxford Group 
Movement, so affaire they were,, so preoccupied and so 
earnest: and one wondered what in the world they could all 
be about. 

Professor Hashimoto's card was presented and passed, 
with a certain amount of discussion, up through a kind of 
hierarchy, the apex of which finally agreed to take it to the 
Abbot. A message came in the space of a few minutes to 
say that we would be received, but only for a short 
time, since the Abbot was expected at the house of a 
brother Abbot who had died that morning, to read the 
ritual prayers. They showed the interpreter and myself 
into a western-style reception-room furnished, for once, in 
exceedingly good taste; while my G.L driver, an engaging 
youth who could chew gum unbrokenly throughout the day 
and who, in the belief that the interviews of pressmen were 
romantic and interesting, always tried to attend them, was 
persuaded on this occasion to wait outside. 

The interpreter, whom I had picked up from headquarters 
on the way, was a dreadful specimen of his dreadful class; 
block-headed, bristle-haked, and gold-toothed, he added a 
nightmare stutter to his other, more usual disqualifications. 
The Education Officer had been most anxious that lie 
should come; the Abbot couldn't speak a word of English* 
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never mind what my friend had said, he knew for sure 
because he had tried; but Mr. Nakano would fix me up. 
And Mr. Nakano, whether or not he succeeded in fixing me 
up, would doubtless be able to furnish military government 
with an interesting report on his return. 

The Prince Abbot now entered the room with a rustle of 
silk skirts, accompanied by his private secretary. He had all 
the graces of successful religious men everywhere; his smile 
was frequent and charming, his eyes, behind round, shiny 
glasses, sharp and watchful. He was about forty-five years 
old and very tall for a Japanese. His head was shaved close, 
perching on his shoulders like a giant egg, and his pale, oval 
face was smooth and unwrinkled. He wore a robe of fine 
black silk over another of grey, white ankle socks and, 
round his neck, a stole of gold and purple. On one wrist he 
had the prayer bracelet of white ivory beads, on the other a 
flashy gold watch of the kind that G J.'s wear. His manner 
had none of the simplicity and friendliness of Hashimoto's, 
nor was it nervous and affable like that of most Japanese, 
however distinguished, rich, or powerful they might be, in 
the presence of foreigners. He was completely cool and self- 
possessed and reminded us at once, in pleasant but dignified 
tones, that we could not stay very long. The interpreter 
was swiftly disposed of; after he had ploughed his way 
through half a dozen sentences, the Abbot broke into 
English and left the poor fellow staring from one of us to 
the other, unable to follow a word. Having first remarked 
how pleased he was to welcome, and be of all possible 
assistance to, a friend of the eminent scholar Hashimoto, the 
Abbot delivered himself of what was clearly a set speech, 

He was making every effort, he said, to attract more and 
more people, and especially young ones, to religion and to 
wean them away from the pursuit of worldly satisfactions. 
At present their thoughts were fixed entirely on material 
ends, and this was due partly to the sufferings caused by the 
war and partly to the shallow ideologies, State Shinto, 
nationalism, and so on, that had been drummed into them by 
the militarists. It might appear strange that Shinto and 
materialism were related, and yet it was true. The important 
thing now was to get religion of any kind into the country; 
he welcomed the presence of Christian missionaries in the 
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country, even If Buddhism should lose by it, since It would 
act as a stimulant and turn the people's mind to spiritual 
things. He had some very good friends among these mis- 
sionaries. The Influence of America was an excellent thing; 
democracy was an excellent thing. He feared that the people 
did not yet properly grasp democracy but persisted in their 
old ways of thinking, and that, on the other hand, there was 
also some danger of the country being dominated, in the 
name of democracy, by the proletariat. The new laws were 
splendid. None of the good points of family life was 
affected by them; the newspapers were making a great fuss 
about the number of divorces nowadays but, as usual, they 
exaggerated. As for the new system of education, for his 
part he welcomed it, although perhaps under present 
conditions it had come a little early; of course, he was no 
specialist. None of the reforms introduced by the occupation 
conflicted in any way with the fundamental tenets of 
Buddhism. There was a great deal that Japan could learn 
from America. In any case, conditions were all too con- 
fused, and too fluid at the present time for us to pass 
judgment; we must wait for a few more years. 

In other words, the Abbot was a rascal 

His eyes glinting benevolently behind his spectacles, he 
now inquired if there were any questions before he went 
away to read the prayers for the dead. 

I asked him to explain to me in what way the doctrines of 
the Jodo sect could be taken as undemocratic. He replied 
at once that in no way could they be so taken and that, on 
the contrary, the spread of Jodo influence would do more to 
establish democracy on a healthy basis than anything else, 
Jodo was a popular and evangelical movement which had 
sprung up as a reaction from monasticism, and which pto- 
mised salvation to the masses indiscriminately if they would 
only trust in the Lord Buddha. 

To be saved, then, it was not necessary to be virtuous? 

The Prince Abbot agreed, with the ghost of a smile, that 
it was unnecessary. 

Would he please say a little about the trade union which 
had been organized in his temple? 

Fot the first time^ the Abbot looked slightly perplexed. 
He asked for the question to be repeated; and when this had 
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been done, he said that he knew nothing of any such union. 
He thought that possibly 1 was confusing his temple with 
the Higashi Hongwanji The Jodo sect was unhappily split 
in two, the East and the West, and while he was not in- 
formed of developments in the sister branch, there might, 
for all he knew, be a disturbance of this kind in progress 
there. Questions of pay, working hours, and living con- 
ditions, he concluded, with a wave of his slender hand, 
simply did not arise; the priests and monks of Nishi 
Hongwanji had no thought to spare for anything but the 
good of the sect and the flock entrusted to their keeping. 
Was there, he asked, discreetly glancing at his watch, any- 
thing else he could tell me? 

Since there was no hope of persuading him to recount his 
Chinese experiences, nor to reveal how he got round the 
purge and what he meant to do with the fifty-three million 
yen which would, according to the Education Officer, 
remain after he had laid out a part of the collection in 
propaganda, I said there was not. For all the illumination 
the Prince Abbot had vouchsafed, I might have been talking 
to our own Ambassador. He then asked a few questions 
about England in his turn, out of politeness, and without 
paying much attention to the answers he received; and 
finally invited me to the great festival which would be held 
on the next Sunday, when a thousand priests would go 
through the temple and precincts and there would be 
singing and dancing in honour of St. Rennyo. With that, he 
escorted us to the door. 

The Abbot Otani had contrived in some way to make his 
invitation sound personal, and even intimate, but on the 
foEowing Sunday a phalanx of motor-cars drawn up before 
the Nishi Hongwanji warned me that it had been likewise 
extended to some two hundred members of the occupation 
force and their families; and this was confirmed as I passed 
through the gates by a steady clicking of cameras. Inside the 
courtyard burly figures in pleated tunics and pinkish, tight- 
ish trousers were making their way through the gay banners 
and bunting and the crowds of the faithful, towards the 
Stork Chamber, where the Abbot and his chief priests were 
to receive diem in state. The Education Officer was ranging 
excitedly about the precincts like a sheep-dog and, as I 
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handed my shoes over to one of the gnomes at the temple 
door, he made a sudden rush in my direction. 

'Look at this! look at that!' he exclaimed, torn between 
amusement and indignation. 'The old ruffian has told the 
people that the occupation supports him!' In fact, the 
temple officials, who were busily moving about through the 
masses of country folk and shaking their wooden tubs in 
their faces, were doing a very brisk business. The sight of 
all the uniform had persuaded these innocents that by 
parting with their yen they were in some way showing 
respect to General MacArthur. It was, indeed, a feather in 
the Abbot's cap. The foreigners, however,, with no sense 
of being used but accepting the invitation, as they accepted 
all else, as a spontaneous tribute to themselves, took their 
places blithely at the long trestle tables which had been set 
up all round the Stork Chamber, and waited with some 
impatience for the fun to begin* 

Priests went round distributing to each an illustrated 
pamphlet on the temple, some Buddhist propaganda and a 
present wrapped ceremoniously in fine silk paper, items 
which must have figured in the Abbot's books, if books he 
kept, as Useful Outlay. A delighted hum arose on all sides as 
the paper was unwrapped, revealing a silk handkerchief, 
repulsive alike in colour and design. Until this moment I 
had always believed that the gifts the Japanese produced in 
mass for occasions of this kind, so different from the ones 
they made to each other, were intended as a careful insult; 
but I now saw, with contrition, that their aim was genuinely 
and simply to give pleasure. Tea and cakes followed: and 
then, amid an impressive hush, the Abbot and his cortege 
appeared on a dais at the end of the hall tinder the wonder- 
fully carved ramma of flying storks and against a background 
of golden wall-paintings of Chinese court scenes. 

By means of an interpreter, of a different kind from ours, 
he introduced himself and apologized for his ignorance of 
the English language. He welcomed his guests to NisM 
Hongwanji and gave a brief description of Jodo which, lie 
insisted, was the best possible foundation for a real demo- 
cracy. Buddhism, however, did not exclude or despise 
other faiths, which it regarded as provisional teachings. He 
hoped the strangers under Ms roof to-day would find 
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something to interest them and, perhaps, to encourage a pro- 
founder study of the Buddhist doctrine. It was altogether a 
pleasant and tactful little address, but it did not at all satisfy 
the Education Officer,, morosely crunching macaroons at 
my side. 

"Hear that? Hear him refer to the Imperial Government 
in Tokyo?' he exploded in my ear. 'He's no right to call it 
the Imperial Government. That's all done away with: it's 
fee-yoodle. If s just the Japanese Government,, now. 3 

*A slip?' I hazarded. 

'They don't make any slips/ he replied sombrely. Some- 
one, he obviously felt, was twisting his tail. 

A squealing, as of numerous threatened pigs, now gave 
notice that somewhere the procession of a thousand priests 
was forming Itself, and that the musicians were already fall- 
ing to work. The Abbot bowed hastily in all directions and 
sped from the room, while the guests jumped up, brushing 
the sugar crumbs from their tunics, and made down the 
long slippery passage leading from the Stork Chamber to 
the temple. The route of the procession was lined with 
patient, squatting figures, the fixed expressionlessness of 
whose faces did not vary in the least as a row of foreign 
soldiers placed itself in front of them, completely frustrating 
their hopes of seeing the show. Not even the smallest of the 
children raised a cry, although they had come many miles, 
and waited many hours, for this moment. The shrilling of 
the pipes drew gradually nearer, monotonous, harsh, and 
insistent, and round a comer the first of the priests came 
into view. The foreigners whipped out their cameras again. 
Leaning against a pillar and pursuing his own thoughts, the 
Education Officer gloomily shook his head. 

The priests marched two by two, their hands pressed 
prayerfully together, their faces, under the tall black bon- 
nets, meditative. Some were old and wrinkled, others were 
still children, and all had the same aloof, contented look, as 
they paced along apparently unconscious of the crowds who 
were watching them. Their robes were of stiff, rustling silk 
and of a dazzling range of colours, saffron, scarlet, rose, 
emerald, purple, and orange. A little mutter ran through the 
ranks of the faithful as those able to catch an occasional 
glimpse through the soldiers' legs described the scene to the 
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others. Every now and again the file was broken by a con- 
tingent of men In bizarre medieval livery, or of musicians, 
whose curved black pipes emitted so singular and piercing a 
cry, or of small children with their heads crowned with 
tinsel and tinsel wings fastened insecurely to their shoulders, 
who were evidently Buddhist angels or fairies and looked 
as if they had been cut from the top of a birthday cake, 
striking a vulgar and incongruous note In a spectacle of 
great dignity, charm, and magnificence, and one which must 
have Impressed the ragged congregation very favourably, 
had they only been able to see it. 

The procession, brought up In the rear by the Abbot, 
immensely smart in a gorgeous creation of flame, dis- 
appeared at last into the main temple. The foreigners 
hurriedly put their cameras up and made after it. A large 
square in front of the main altar, with its brass storks and 
turtles, its votive tablets and dwarf pine trees, had been 
reserved for them, and from this they watched the service 
with curiosity, applying to each other in audible voices for 
basic information. 

Are we to take our hats off too? 

Why Is that guy bowing? 

What does that guy think he's doing, banging that fish's 
head? 

What do you think those scrolls are worth? I'm interested 
in scrolls. 

How old do you suppose their vestments are? A thou- 
sand years? 

Say, Myrtle, doesn't the Abbot remind you of Uncle 
Fred? 

The" priests chanted interminably: the great congregation 
listened with patience, never stirring. Those who had not 
been able to get inside squatted on the steps or settled down 
in the courtyard. Some began eating, others quietly 
gossiped, while here and there some boys got up a little 
game of baseball. The officials went tirelessly among them 
with their wooden tubs* In one corner there was a raised 
platform covered by a gay awning, with a huge drum hang- 
ing beside It, in readiness for the dancing which would 
follow the service. The ground in front of it sloped gently 
away up to the temple steps and this too, like all the points 
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of vantage, was reserved for the foreigners; the level spaces 
on the other three sides remained for the Japanese. 

Presently the temple doors opened and the people came 
streaming out. A tap on the drum brought them all hurrying 
in the direction of the stage. The first dance was executed 
by four of the Buddhist angels who had marched in the 
procession. They were lumpish little creatures with faces 
round and empty as a bun and shining, button eyes, and 
their steps were vague and unco-ordinated, like the move- 
ments of a health and beauty class. The tw r o behind did not 
know at all what they were at and, trying to follow those in 
front, were ten seconds behind them all the way through; 
and shortly after the dance began, the tinsel crown of one of 
them toppled down over her eyes, leaving her glued to the 
middle of the stage and as helpless as a blindfold donkey. 
The remaining three flapped and tottered from one side to 
the other for thirty-five minutes, while the drum purred out 
a soft obbligato and the foreign section of the audience, 
their hearts melting, turned to each other to ask if it wasn't 
kind of cute. 

A pause followed this exhibition, so long that it began to 
look as if the festival were over, and a number of the 
foreigners went away. Then the drum started to beat again, 
one long and two short, very quietly. A male dancer took 
his place on the stage, wearing a splendid dress of orange 
brocade with a long, heavy, fringed tunic and loose Indian 
trousers, caught in at the ankle. His head was covered with 
a mask like the head of a great rat and, while he turned it 
inquiringly this way and that, the eyes, caught in the sun, sent 
out pale, malevolent gleams. A hush fell on the audience. 
Slowly pivoting on his heel, he raised a thin white wand and, 
with a sudden, sharp lunge forward, pointed to a member 
of the crowd, and at once a sigh went up from the people, as 
if he were a witch doctor smelling out a victim. Then he 
broke into a strange, beautiful, and sinister dance, brought 
to Japan from India, through China, many hundreds of 
years ago; there was nothing of Japanese grace and urbanity 
in these swift, dean, frightening movements which came 
from a world and a culture obsessed by devils and demons. 
It went on and on, repeating itself over and over again to the 
drum's deep, hollow accompaniment, never varying a step, 
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with a cumulative and almost hypnotic effect, so that when 
at last It was finished. It was hard to say if It had taken fifteen 
minutes or an hour. The people watched with open mouths, 
entranced; and, as the dancer took and held his final pose, 
the white eyes glaring, the wand once more accusingly 
trained on one of the crouching figures at the foot of the 
stage, a faint moan burst from the man beside me. Turning, 
I encountered the Education Officer, whose eyes were 
fairly starting from his head. 

'Wasn't that wonderful?' he breathed. 'It's the best thing 
I've seen in Japan. 5 

Men with cameras w T ere now purposefully surging to- 
wards the stage. The Devil Dancer obligingly fell Into some 
of the more suggestive attitudes of the dance, while they 
snapped him and, at their request, took off his head-dress 
and leaned against the drum, revealing himself as a common- 
place young man, very flushed with his exertions. 

The fen was over, there was nothing more to see, I knew 
as much about the Prince Abbot and his plans as I ever 
should. I never discovered how he spent the money he 
collected from the faithful, nor if he succeeded in finally 
crushing the union, nor in what ways he was managing, in 
spite of the purge and military surveillance, still to play a 
part among those who, sharing his views, were preparing 
for the day when the country was theirs again. Only, pass- 
ing through Kyoto once again in the autumn shortly before 
leaving the country, I learned that he was active and power- 
ful as ever, the often expressed wish of the Education Officer 
to see him under lock and key having come to nothing. 



10 
SEEING LIFE 

THAT EVENING AS i LAY on my bed in the Miyako Hotel 
the telephone rang and a melancholy voice announced that 
its owner was waiting below at the desk. 

T)id you forget we had a date? 5 it inquired mournfully. 
*I figured you would. This is X., from the Judge Advocate's 
office speaking. We made a date in the bar the other evening 
for me to show you some of the city life. I thought you'd 
forget/ 

I had a dim recollection of a great bear of a man all hung 
about with holy medals and insignia, the general effect being 
somewhat reminiscent of a Christmas tree. Evidently he 
was holding me to some agreement lightly entered into in a 
moment of spurious good fellowship. There ought to be 
notices up about such things in every bar. I went down- 
stairs and found him slumped in a chair in the hall, drearily 
contemplating his fingernails. 

'I knew you'd forget/ was his greeting. 'They always do.' 

He heaved himself up, and the little pages ran to open the 
door for us. My legal friend had no car. He explained that 
once he had a transportation entitlement, but this privilege 
had been withdrawn from him, on account of he couldn't 
remember what. We would just walk down the hill to the 
bus stop, taking it easy. He guessed it would soon stop 
raining. 

Tm taking you to a black-market joint run by some 
Chinese/ he said, It's the sort of place you ought to see. 
Lots of folks spend their whole time in Japan without ever 
getting to see anything of the people's life. They live here 
die year round just like they were stateside/ 

"I've called the Provost Marshal and told him to lay off 
the joint for this evening/ he added. 'Look funny for me 
to be copped by the MPs, wouldn't it?' He gave a curt bark 
of amusement and settled down once more to his customary 
depression. On the way to tly restaurant, he enlarged upon 
the difficulties and responsibilities of his work. There were 
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nothing but cases nowadays, case after case. The coloured 
troops especially were cutting up like nobody's business: 
women., you know, and violence. Good boys, mostly, he'd 
nothing against them, but they shouldn't be allowed near 
a bottle of liquor. He had put in for an assistant to relieve 
him of some of the pressure of all these cases, and what had 
they done, they had appointed a senior civilian over his head. 
It had puzzled him deeply. The way he figured it out, 
someone was pulling a fast one on him, it was like that out 
here, you had to watch it the whole time if you didn't want 
to be taken care of, and that naturally diverted your mind 
from your cases. 

We took the bus to the Daigon Building, at present 
occupation headquarters, and then turned down one of the 
side-streets, which was full of dingy little tea rooms and the 
pungent odour of nightsoil. The Chinese black-market 
joint, squalid as it was, was clearly and unmistakably a 
restaurant, with none of the elaborate disguises of a Japanese 
establishment. The sound and smell of frying fish came 
from the interior, and a waitress lounged at the entrance 
with a napkin over her arm. We were taken upstairs to a 
room furnished with two chairs and a table, spread with a 
dirty cloth. The spring rain drove incessantly against the 
muddy panes of the window. The afternoon had been so 
fine, and I was so unaccustomed to Americans who had no 
car, that I had come without protection of any sort against 
the weather, and was wet to the skin. The stove had gone 
out. A middle-aged Chinese appeared and studied us for a 
moment or two, jerked his head sideways in greeting and 
went away. The waitress came and, having listlessly poked 
at the dead embers in the fire, also went away. The legal 
officer produced a bottle of Old Crow from his coat pocket 
and bawled for glasses. The proprietor brought in a couple, 
pinched together between his duty finger and thumb. 

c Hey, Joe, don't you want any of this Old Crow?* cried 
the legal officer, in a festive kind of way; but Joe merely 
shook his head. The American's face fell again. 'Knew he 
wouldn't/ he remarked simply. 

Between this and the arrival of the soup, a grey, sticky 
liquid in which there floated a few limp leaves, and some 
morsels of an unfamiliar fish, there occurred the longest wait 
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of my experience. The legal officer thoughtfully filled It in 
with an account of the principal events of his life. It would 
be interesting to know how Japanese gentlemen, whom 
etiquette forbids to talk about themselves, manage to con- 
verse with Japanese ladles. The life story of the legal 
officer, it must however be said, had a certain piquancy and 
charm about it in this, that it was the record of an unbroken 
chain of failures, each of them coming to him as a fresh 
surprise and causing him a fresh dismay. Whatever he 
undertook, came to nothing: whenever he wanted some- 
thing, it was something else that he got: and now, to cap all, 
here they put this civilian lawyer over his head. 

*I should have gone into the priesthood/ he mused, 
adding, at once, with a sigh, c but I guess they wouldn't have 
taken me/ 

After the soup came four greasy dishes of various stews, 
all tasting exactly like each other and like the soup. Scraps 
of unknown flesh, fragments of unrecognizable bones and 
slivers of bizarre vegetable matter swam together in a pool 
of viscous gravy. Baffled by chopsticks, the legal officer 
called for a spoon and fork, and a further pause ensued 
while the owner of the restaurant sent across to a colleague 
for these. A film, faintly iridescent, spread itself over the 
dishes, and my companion applied himself steadily to the 
Old Crow. The room grew colder. Frequent bursts of 
merriment came from the next room, where a party of 
Chinese were enjoying a real dinner; through the door, 
which had been left open, were wafted the odours of Peking 
duck and baked carp, roasted pig and stewed chicken. 
Staggering a little under their weight, the serving girls 
carried in tray after tray and sake bottle after sake bottle. 
One of them presently came to us and laid a battered tin 
spoon and fork on the table; and, while the legal officer fell 
upon his meal with unmistakable signs of relish, I asked 
for a little green tea. After this there was an interval so long 
that at last it became clear that the girl had either forgotten 
the tea or deemed it unnecessary. At last, when I was 
teaching the point where ennui becomes a positive agony 
rather than the mere absence of entertainment, the legal 
officer laid down his fork and spoon and gave a prodigious 
belch. 
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you Had all you want, honey? 5 he asked., breaking a 
silence which, for the past hour and a half, only the sounds 
of his chewing and swallowing had disturbed. 

Yes, thank you very much. 

'Wanna keep your figure, I guess/ said he. 'Or should I 
say, get it back? Never mind, 1 like them big myself/ His 
face creased with merriment and a stubby forefinger drove 
with some power into my ribs; but the curtain of gloom 
descended almost at once. 'They don't like me? he lamented. 

Oh, but surely. 

'No, siree/ His enormous paw grasped the Old Crow, as 
if in search of comfort. There was a relative silence again, 
as he drank the last drops in the bottle: then he guessed he'd 
better get going. 

'They ought not to stop us coming to these places/ he 
said querulously., as Ms eye ranged over the blank walls, 
decorated only by occasional patches of grease, of the 
dining-room. 'These are interesting, colourful places. 
When I'm in Japan, I want to get something out of it. 
They ought not to stop us coming to these places/ 

'Well, after all, here we are/ 

He gave one of his explosive barks of mirth. 'What I like 
about the English/ he chuckled, 'is their humour/ 

A grubby pile of hundred-yen notes having changed 
hands, we went away again into the streaming night. 
Nobody wished us good-bye or asked us to come again. 
The legal officer walked me to the bus stop and then made 
off. I never saw him after that evening, although there were 
so many others precisely like Mm as somewhat to rob this of 
its sting; but I thought of Mm sometimes and hoped very 
much he continued a regular visitor to this CMnese restau- 
rant, and would thus be able to leave Japan at the term of 
Ms service with a sense of something definite and valuable 
gained in the country. 



II 

A JAPANESE WRITER 

THE NEXT MORNING at half-past twelve Mr. Junichiro 
Tanizaki, the novelist, drove up to the hotel in a small 
Japanese taxi, accompanied by his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Watanabe. He was dressed in a grey kimono and black haori, 
and on his head there was a flat cloth cap, such as might be 
worn by a gamekeeper. His car drawn -discreetly up among 
the rhododendrons, where it could be in nobody's way, he 
surveyed the foreigners as they came and went with a 
beautiful air of benevolence. His manner to me was decidedly 
gracious because a few days ago I had sent him some 
caviare and, if there was one thing in the world that he liked 
better than modern French music, it was good food. We 
were going, he said, to see a lyric drama, the subject of 
which was the straggle between Yoshitsune and Benkei at 
the Gojo bridge in Kyoto, in the twelfth century. It was to 
be performed by an amateur school, or society, specializing 
in Nob. 

Tanizaki was famous as a writer of extreme, if not morbid 
sensibility and of a remarkably pure and classical style, but 
in appearance he more suggested an amiable boxer. He was 
a man of about sixty, sturdily built, with a cropped bullet 
head and, for a Japanese, an unusually aquiline nose, which 
was slightly flattened at the tip. Since I had been introduced 
to him as a friend of Arthur Waley, who had translated some 
of his work and for whom he had a great admiration, he 
had received me with the greatest kindness and with none 
of the usual fuss. He spoke his mind freely and directly on 
all subjects, a thing very rarely found in Japan except among 
the simpler people, like the fishermen and farmers. Politics 
he seldom mentioned, but only because they did not greatly 
interest him: the occupation, never, because, like Hashimoto, 
he was oblivious to it. 

He was at present working upon what he considered to 
be his masterpiece, and wrote for five or six hours every 
morning on fine paper and with a brush, in ted or black ink. 
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The beautiful and choice appearance of every one of his 
manuscript pages was a matter of the greatest concern to 
him. It was rumoured that there were writers In the world 
nowadays who banged everything out on a typewriter, and 
the thought of It filled him with aversion and foreboding. 
When first I had talked to him, he had told me that he wrote 
very easily, with the words pouring out in a fine, disciplined 
stream, but afterwards Mr. Watanabe had revealed that he 
could often be heard growling for hours over a single page. 
His knowledge of western literature was considerable and 
his favourite authors were, or had been, Anatole France, 
George Moore, and Synge: he was particularly fond of the 
last, in the speech of whose peasants and tinkers he caught 
echoes of life in the remoter and unspoiled parts of his own 
country; but the older he grew, the less he could feel the 
spklt of the west and the more he turned to the classical 
writings of Japan, As for writers like Sartre and his school, 
they were incomprehensible to him, and if people wanted an 
opinion of such works, he could only suggest they ask one 
of the students of Kyoto University; at their age he too 
would have been willing and able to furnish It, but that time 
was past for ever. But in spite of this professed cultural 
insularity, he had the universal quality of an artist and was, 
altogether, the most approachable, humorous and respon- 
sive person I met in the country. 

He was much less of a domestic tyrant than most Japanese 
men, and had a liking for the society of women which some 
of his friends thought highly original Nevertheless, he 
often had vehement disagreements with his wife, being 
extremely temperamental and, as the years passed, growing 
just a little crotchety and capricious. The present Mrs. 
Tanizaki was the fourth of a series. As a young man he had 
been apt, as someone put it, to marry on the slightest pre- 
text, but he had always behaved- nicely to all of his wives, 
and he had paired them comfortably off with literary friends 
as, one by one, they were discarded. She was a handsome 
and distinguished woman, considerably younger than he was, 
and it was generally believed that she would manage to stay 
the course; but this was a matter on which I was unable to 
form an opinion since, when I visited their house, she at 
once became the gentle anxious menial, fluttering in the 
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background, that custom demanded, for whom to have 
displayed any signs of determination or character, would 
have been completely out of place and damaging to the 
family's good name. 

It was a delightfully casual and informal household in 
many ways, however, in which the presence of Mr. Watanabe 
struck an altogether strange, business-like, and sophisticated 
note. Before the war, he had been an interior decorator, 
but now he was working as the manager of the Officers* 
Club, He was thus able to get whisky and cigarettes, to 
converse in occupation slang and gossip about the occupa- 
tion goings-on, and was really very well off except for the 
fact that he was required to wear a white butler's jacket on 
duty, which threw him into transports of shame and 
embarrassment whenever any of his acquaintance happened 
to see him in it 

This morning, Mr. Tanizaki was carrying a number of 
texts and scores tucked under his arm, and altogether wore 
the look of a man who expected to be given an intellectual 
treat. He was a great connoisseur of the NoJb 9 and promised 
to draw my attention to the finer points of the rendering as 
it went along. It had evidently not crossed his mind that 
anyone in the world could be ignorant of the very rudiments 
of this difficult art. We went into the theatre, which was a 
wide, airy, rash-matted room, with a small gallery at the 
back, and a highly polished wooden stage in one corner, 
connected with the wings by a sort of gangway, along which 
three pine trees were set at intervals, marking the points 
where the actor, in his leisurely progress towards the stage, 
must pause and declaim. The place was filling up with 
serious-looking people, most of whom, like Tanizaki, had 
brought the texts along with them. They were all beauti- 
fully dressed, some of them wearing the ceremonial hakama 
and haori with the family crest in white, to show their sense 
of the occasion, and there were a number of women among 
them, of a severe, blue-stocking type and, judging from the 
browns and greys and blacks of their dress, no longer 
young. In all parts of the room, trim little figures on all 
fours were greeting each other by persistently knocking 
their foreheads on the ground. Some yards from us, 
Professor Hashimoto and Mr. S. were contending for the 
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privilege of the final bow; there seemed to be no end to it, 
but presently Mr. S. retired worsted, for the man was not 
born who could outdo the Professor and, coming over to 
where we were sitting, he applied himself with fresh zeal to 
Mr. TankakL Down, up 5 down, up, went their heads, 
while mellifluous classical phrases poured from their lips 
between each bob, and this time Mr. S. was left in possession 
of the field, as Tankakf s great eminence and his age 
constrained him to leave off first. Pleased by this little suc- 
cess, he inarched off again to the other side of the room, and 
prostrated himself before Mr. Kawal the potter. Most of 
the artists and intellectuals of Kyoto were there, and every- 
body knew everybody else; it took quite a time for them all 
to settle down. 

A number of musicians now filed on to the stage and took 
their places against the wall at the back. They used per- 
cussion instruments only, tsw(umi y a gaudy object hung with 
orange tassels, which looks something like a drum except 
that the body fines down like an hour-glass and widens out 
again Into a sound-box at the base and has strings round it 
to modify the tone: various other instruments of a similar 
kind but smaller and plainer, and simple blocks of wood 
which were dealt, from time to time, a smart tap with a kind 
of club. Their task was not to provide a musical background 
or accompaniment to the drama, but to emphasize and inter- 
rupt the narrative chanted by the singers, and this they did 
by assaulting their instruments with energy and precision 
and by some interesting vocal sounds, which began with a 
rising groan, like the groan that simple countrymen give 
when they are told something strange and fearful, and ended 
abruptly with a sort of convulsive hiccup. They squatted 
down, ignoring the audience, as did also the singers follow- 
ing them, who spread themselves fanwlse across the stage, 
kneeling, and, by way of a curtain-raiser to the drama of 
Benkei, chanting for two and a half hours without moving a 
muscle, except to pick up their fans from the floor as a sign 
that they were about to sing, and to lay them down again 
as soon as they had finished. 

The chanting was profoundly melancholy, as the music 
and poetry of mis people is apt to be, and thin as the sound 
the wind makes blowing through the reeds; the voices of the 
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singers were almost inaudible at the opening of each phrase, 
and died wearily away towards its end. The lines of the 
melodies were blurred, mere drifts of sound that progressed 
by finer intervals than the European ear is used to; at times 
it was faintly suggestive of certain liturgies of the Greek 
Church but, as a whole, it conveyed nothing at all to an 
untrained listener, who could nevertheless be soothed now 
and again by the suavity of an individual voice or the 
murmuring, as of many bees, of the chorus. They sang, as 
the architects of Kyoto built, to rules laid down centuries 
before and were judged, by the competent and exacting 
audience, as good or bad according to the strictness with 
which they adhered to them. 

The audience followed the music in profound silence, as 
grave and motionless as the performers themselves. As the 
afternoon wore on, here and there someone would steal 
quietly away and return with trays of tea; were he so unfor- 
tunate as to make a little noise in setting these down, there 
was none of the indignant shush-ing that goes on at the 
opera in London, often submerging the music for several 
bars, but heads were raised and long, penetrating looks, in 
which severity and surprise were mingled, were directed 
against the offender. It was very different from the Kabuki, 
another fossilized and decadent form of theatrical art, but 
one in which the audience seems to identify itself passion- 
ately with the figures on the stage, shouting at the top of its 
voice or bitterly weeping as some favourite scene, with 
every move and every line of which it is long since familiar, 
is enacted. For my part, after the first couple of hours spent 
in this unnatural and awkward posture, I was in agony, and 
the whole resources of my being, physical and moral, were 
involved in trying to keep still and not to disgrace Mr. 
TanizaH by a sudden collapse or an involuntary groan. 

The singers finished thek preamble at last and, un- 
applauded by the audience, left the stage, as the drama 
began. The gist of the story, in as far as my tortured limbs 
allowed me to follow it, was that Benkei, a famous and 
powerful warrior, having been trounced in single combat 
by Yoshitsune, thereafter and in true masculine fashion had 
become his devoted and lifelong slave; he was now trying 
to persuade Ms lord to put away his mistress and apply 
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himself to the affairs of state. It could have fitted very 
agreeably into twenty-five minutes but, in fact, It tan from 
three o'clock until twenty past six, the entrance of the 
heroine alone, timed by me, accounting for three-quarters 
of an hour. Slowly, and with maddening pauses, the three 
principal characters, in their gorgeous but cumbersome 
medieval dress, gyrated about each other, declaiming in 
stilted artificial voices and at prodigious length, the only 
relief from which being an occasional furious onslaught by 
the musicians on their drums. One of my legs was twisted 
with cramp and the other had pins and needles, and the 
peace of my mind was destroyed by an insane and recurrent 
impulse to create, by setting a match to the oilpaper parasol 
of the man just in front, a small diversion. Mr. Watanabe 
did propose, at one moment, that we should go outside and 
pace up and down until It was over, and Mr. Tanizakl, who 
was apparently spellbound, should rejoin us; but I waved 
him aside. The whole thing had become a test of endurance: 
but I remembered the theories of the jolly little Colonel 
from the Bronx concerning the true nature and purpose of 
the Nob plays and, in one of the sickening moments of self- 
doubt which trouble the most complacent of us, wondered 
if after all I did not agree with him. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly, the afternoon crept by: the deep, 
lovely boom of one of the great temple bells in the city 
announced that It was six. Nothing at all had been said, 
about the length of the performance: was it that the cold 
grey dawn of another day would come and find us still, all 
crouching in front of these eccentric marionettes? But Mr. 
Tanizaki had invited us to dinner, with some friends of his, 
in a restaurant of the Gioti quarter: surely two hours more 
at the most., if I lived, would see me through? Perhaps as a 
special treat these charming and civilized friends of his 
would have arranged for a performance of one of the longer 
Nob dramas. The pain in my limbs was now so intense that I 
was growing light in the head. And then suddenly it was 
over; nothing much had been decided, but the actors were 
striding puiposefully off the stage, and the audience was on 
all fours again, taking leave of each other. Not had the 
time been altogether wasted. I had learned that there ate 
moments when one can positively thirst for almost any 
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Hollywood film; and Mr. Tanizaki, while seemingly lost in 
ecstasy, had also been noting my fortitude with amusement 
and pleasure and this, it appeared, together with my prefer- 
ence for the native architecture over anything imported 
from China, was to earn me a permanent place in his good 
books. 

As soon as Mr. Tanizaki had detached himself from his 
friends and admirers, he set off, with elastic tread, for Gion. 
He appeared greatly refreshed by his afternoon and 
lamented, as he went along, how rarely it was nowadays 
that he could find pleasures of this sort. It became clear, as 
he spoke, that all the things I had enjoyed were the wrong 
ones: for instance, the only female singer of the company, 
a woman with a delicate, tranquil face that seemed to be 
carved from old ivory, and with the sweet liquid voice of a 
blackbird, had made a serious mistake shortly after the per- 
formance began. It was a pity to allow women to sing in 
Nob at all, Mr. Tanizaki observed, with a genial disparage- 
ment in his tone; for one thing, their voices were much too 
weak, and for another, they could never be relied on not to 
make serious mistakes. From the grave way in which he 
pronounced the words 'serious mistake 3 , one would have 
thought that the creature had whistled her part, or hummed 
a snatch from Wagner incontinently in the middle. Some 
very severe remarks were passed as well about the young 
woman who took the part of Yoshitsune's mistress and 
who, at a crucial moment of the drama, had been facing in 
quite the wrong direction. It was plain that Mr. Tanizaki 
was no feminist. 

The Gion quarter, famous in history for its geisha, pleasure 
houses, and restaurants, was approached by narrow, dark 
little streets which, like so much that was amusing or 
instructive in Japan, were plastered with notices ordering 
Allied personnel to keep out. It was placed between a 
Shinto temple, dedicated to Susa-no-o, the Impetuous 
Male, who annoyed his sister the Sun Goddess so much 
with his vulgar pranks that she went underground and had 
to be coaxed forth with singing and dancing, and the river 
Kamogawa; a pleasant juxtaposition, an association of 
comfortable ideas, in which the Japanese see nothing 
strange at all, Now and again one of the geisha passed by on 
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her way to an evening engagement,, \valking with an easy 
self-confidence which, even more than her dress and her 
coiffure, marked her out from other women, or pausing to 
exchange repartee with male friends as if she had been their 
equal. There was no attempt on the part of the proprietors 
to make the outside of their establishments inviting or 
attractive., no gay streamers, as in China, no bright lights, as 
in Europe, pardy, no doubt, on account of the police 
measures in force, although the police were folly aware of 
all that went on in Gion, being frequent visitors there them- 
selves, but partly too from a dislike of ostentation or display. 
In the grey twilight, the neat, compact little houses looked 
shabbier and more sombre than ever; the men walking in 
the lanes between them moved quietly and stolidly as if they 
were on the way to their offices; and only the twang of a 
samisen from behind bamboo shutters, or a sudden burst of 
laughter, suggested that this was a place for relaxation. 

Mr. Tanizaki presently turned aside, and led the way 
under a porch which was surmounted by an ancient and 
weatherbeaten signboard of indeterminate shape, inscribed 
in Chinese with characters of a vivid green, and through a 
small garden into the hotel. The room into which we were 
shown was one of the most interesting to be found in Kyoto, 
since many of the best things in it were modern. The porce- 
lain was by Kawai, the celebrated potter, whose house, 
filled with beautiful or curious things, both old and new, 
from every corner of Asia, I had several times visited; the 
paintings hanging on the wall and decorating the wooden 
screens were by a young surrealist, Minakata, who was 
generally thought to be the most original and promising of 
all the younger artists in Japan. The work of both men, 
while preserving the simplicity and economy of the Japanese 
tradition, had a new boldness and freedom of its own, 
especially in the colour; it harmonized completely with all 
that was old in the furnishing of the room, and at the 
same time struck a fresh and distinctive note, very pleasant 
to see in a country where so many good things belong 
to the past. 

A number of people were already gathered round the 
table: Mr. Tomaji Abe, a novelist, Mr. Tanaka, a connois- 
seur of art and publisher, the editor of a literary review and 
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others whose cards I have lost, and whose functions I have 
forgotten. In one corner, behind a writing-desk, with pen 
poised., squatted a gnome, supported by two others on 
either side, the grounds for whose presence were not 
immediately clear. We exchanged among ourselves the 
usual elaborate courtesies, the introductions, the head- 
knockings, followed by the offering of one's own name 
card and the receiving of other people's, which must be 
raised in a reverent way to the level of the forehead and 
stowed away, as if it were a precious thing, in the wallet. 
My own name card would often produce a momentary 
hesitation on the part of Japanese who could not read 
English because, although this was only discovered towards 
the end of my stay, the printers had supposed the name of 
my newspaper to be a description of myself, and they had 
translated it freely to mean that I was a female overseer of 
the correspondents 7 club in Tokyo; and this would some- 
times lead to long, cautious, and roundabout inquiries as to 
the real nature of my activities in Japan, To-day, however, 
all passed off smoothly, since Mr. Tankaki was there to 
explain and vouch for me. Mr. Tanaka presented a sumptu- 
ous and beautifully illustrated volume, published by him, on 
Japanese incense burners: the editor offered half a dozen 
recent numbers of his review, bound in thick yellow paper 
and apparently full, every one, of articles on Voltaire: and 
someone else prayed me to accept his lighter. While in 
Japan, I was to collect some nineteen lighters in this way, 
although I never managed to strike a spark out of any of 
them. I placed upon the table a bottle of genuine Scotch, 
which an American general had pressed into my hands, 
perhaps without fully realising what he was at, during one 
of our evenings in the Miyako bar, and some packets of 
Lucky Strike. 

As the sake began to circulate and the sashimi was carried 
in, a conversation began such as might be held by literary 
men anywhere, giving to the outsider a sense of floating in 
deep, uxsfamiliat waters, and of being gently nosed, from 
time to time, by crocodiles. Mr. Tanizaki, as an established 
master, whose sales were limited only by the shortage of 
paper, took no part in it but applied himself steadfasSy to 
the meal, his large frame shaking now and again with private 
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chuckles. Japan Is a small country intellectually, like a huge 
curd with a thin layer of cream on the top, and the inhabit- 
ants of the world of letters are as familiar to each other as 
those of a little provincial town. Nobody was spared. Few 
of the victims, whose reputations were so airily disposed of, 
were known to me even by name; but they made short work 
of poor Mutsuru and his tale of the Yamato, and laid rough 
hands on K,, whose flights of pure Japanese fancy, expressed 
in excellent Cambridge English, were my staple pleasure in 
Tokyo. The industry of this young man, his devotion to 
letters, and the integrity which disposed him, the son of an 
influential politician, to prefer the life of a hack, running 
from newspaper to magazine in a search for commissions, 
to the security he might have found through his family 
connections, made no impression on their stony hearts at all. 

In a very short time, or so it seemed, Mr. Abe the novelist 
was well away. His lank black hair fell in a magnificent 
sweep over his forehead, his large, horn-rimmed goggles 
tended to slide down his nose, and his abnormally wide, full 
mouth became fixed in a slightly fatuous smile. Leaning 
forward over the table, he said: *You have many great 
writers in your country? 5 

Ah, yes. 

'Mr. Aldous Huxley is a very great writer/ 

Indeed, of course. 

C M. Aldous Huxley is perhaps the greatest writer alive 
in the world/ 

It may be, it may easily be. 

Mr. Abe then leaned still farther across the table and 
stared at me fixedly. 'Do you see anyone in the room who 
reminds you of anything?" he asked coyly. 

I hesitated. It would not perhaps have done to say that 
Tanizaki Jurichlro reminded me now of a pugilist and now 
of Mr, Rakosi in Budapest, or that Mr, Tanaka was for all 
the world like a sleepy, contented Persian cat; but nothing 
else came readily to mind. The others, who were used to 
the game, stopped eating, their chopsticks suspended in 
mid-air, and exchanged discreet and knowing smiles among 
themselves. 

'No one?' queried Mr. Abe sharply, and with an un- 
tnistakable touch of bitterness. 
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Of course; how stupid of me. 

"You remind me very much of Mr. Aldous Huxley,' 

Mr. Abe relaxed again, beaming from ear to ear. 'They 
all say that/ he purred. 

I inquired of Mr. Tanizaki if any of his writing had been 
banned by the censors, and he replied that it had happened to 
one of Ms shorter works. It was the story of a pilot who 
used to fly Ms aeroplane every day over the same little house 
in the countty s where a young girl could always be seen 
working in the garden. Presently they began to look out for 
each other, and the pilot would wave and the girl would 
signal back. Each used to dream about the other one and 
spin little romances about the friendsMp they might have 
enjoyed had they been able to meet. Mr. Tanizaki had been 
surprised by the ban and still more by the reason given for 
it, wMch was that it was encouraging to militarism; but he 
attached no great importance to the matter because, in the 
first place, stories brought into the censorship office were 
translated by Nisei clerks to whom, as was well known, the 
Japanese language was almost as unfamiliar as the English, 
and, in the second, the decision to ban or not to ban was 
taken by Army officers who could not, in Mr. Tanizaki's 
view, fairly be expected to understand literature. At the 
mention of the censorship, there was another crackle of wit 
from the crocodiles in which, to the best of my ability, I 
joined; and I had uttered several remarks, all injudicious 
and, considering my position, in the worst of taste, before 
it even struck me as curious that the little gnome in the 
corner should never, for an instant, stop busily writing. 

Mr. Watanabe understood a look as swiftly as most 
Japanese, and he at once explained, in a confidential wMsper, 
the functions of the gnome and the purpose of the dinner to 
wMch we had all been invited. Far from being the friendly 
party I had supposed it to be, it was in fact financed by the 
editor of the review, and the scribe was taking down our 
conversation in shorthand, to be published as a round-table 
symposium. Our most reckless observations, therefore, 
were liable to appear at any moment in print. The Japanese 
are very fond of this kind of thing, wMch gives plenty of 
scope to their genius for collective undertakings. While an 
essay by an individual will often be an assembly of trite 
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thoughts and worn phrases, a mere summary of all that has 
been written by others on the subject In the past, these 
discussions between four or five people, conducted In 
leisurely fashion over a delicious meal, will often have 
some real sparkle and originality. I was relieved to think 
that the money for all these delicacies we were eating had 
not come out of Tanizaki's slender purse, and much amused 
by the trick which had been played on me. 

The conversation went on, for my part in a somewhat 
subdued vein, and for Mr. Abe's with a tendency, no matter 
how wildly it might range about,, to fetch up again at the 
excellence and the importance of Mr. Huxley. Another of 
the guests had been ploughing through a translation of the 
works of Franz Kafka, and had supposed them to be a real- 
istic portrayal of life in contemporary Europe; he had just 
come through the Trial, for instance, and had taken it as a 
factual description of our judicial procedures. It was a real 
pleasure to clear up for him, to some extent, this little diffi- 
culty. Mr. Tanizaki put searching questions about Ireland, 
which he knew through books and which was full of 
enchantment for him; and he listened eagerly as I told him 
of the many points of similarity between its life and that of 
Japan, the intricate weaving of personal relationships, the 
magnificent insistence on the forms of courtesy, the impor- 
tance of face, obligation, and revenge and, It may as well be 
admitted, the suppleness in the conduct of political affairs. 
As this last matter was touched on, the novelist's comfort- 
able person shook once again with huge, silent mirth, and a 
new volley of witticisms shot to and fro across the table as 
the crocodiles followed it up. 

Mr. Abe next decided to pay me a compliment, and this 
was not altogether a success. During die war, he had 
worked as an interpreter in a prison camp in Java, and he 
now began to describe his experiences there, and especially 
the difficulties he had had trying to get information out of 
English soldiers. With the Americans, he said, It was 
simple: you asked them if they were married, and how many 
children they had, and what were their names, and they 
burst into tears and spilled out all they knew. Even the 
Australians would sometimes speak, If only because their 
Army regulations forbade It, but the English, never. Yon 
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could do what yon liked, but their lips remained sealed. 
The head of the camp had told one British officer that if he 
would not talk, he would be shot at once and, Mr. Abe said, 
the man had simply replied: It is a soldier's job to die. And 
they had taken Mm out and put him against a wall with a gun 
at his head here he unsteadily sketched the scene with his 
arm and he had still refused to say a word. This threw 
them into confusion., as they did not want to shoot him, 
but still less did they mean to give way. 'You must tell us!' 
they all clamoured, 'we are losing our faces! 3 To lend 
weight to their words, they fetched two more of the 
prisoners and ordered them to start digging a grave. 

The whole aim and object of this recital was to flatter 
me, as a member of the nation whose soldiers had displayed 
such gallantry and fortitude. Had the guest been American 
or Australian, Mr. Abe would doubtless have varied the 
details accordingly. What he succeeded in doing, however, 
was merely and unconsciously to reveal the sort of activities 
in which, it seemed, he had willingly taken part. Often in 
the course of evenings like the present one, I had looked 
at the company round the table and wondered what each 
man had seen and each done in the years when Japan was 
mistress of Asia. In an American gathering one may judge to 
some extent, or think one is judging, which individuals are 
capable of atrocity, but not in a Japanese. Like the Italians 
of the Renaissance, they can be highly cultivated, aesthetic, 
and frivolous, and at the same time of a ruthless cruelty. An 
exquisite feeling for beauty, and a rare delicacy of thought 
and emotion, an almost uncanny awareness of what is 
passing in another mind, and sensitiveness for atmosphere 
may exist together with ferocity of a most primitive kind. 
Mr. Abe had begun the evening as a polished and cultured 
man of letters, a charming host and a wit, with a striking 
facial resemblance to Mr. Huxley crowning all; but now, 
after his repeated applications to the bottle, the mask had a 
little slipped; he sat there, dishevelled and incoherent, 
a savage. 

The others had not drunk quite so much, or perhaps they 
were better able to carry it. Mt. Tanizaki was devoting 
himself to the meal, with an aloof expression on his face; he 
had possibly not been following the conversation. The man 
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beside Mr. Abe leaned over and muttered something In Ms 
ear. Mr. Abe nodded, 

c And then/ he finished up blandly, "the commanding 
officer praised Mm for Ms warrior spirit, and sent him safe 
back to the others/ Having, as he thought, nicely rounded 
everytMng off, he relapsed into silence, Ms face curved Into a 
smile like a slice of a melon. 

Mr. Tanizaki and Ms friends were prepared to sit round 
the table discussing literary questions until the stars grew 
pale in the morning sky, but I was still feeling the effects of 
the Nob a little, and I therefore asked them to tell me the 
way to the Mlyako. They would not hear of my walking, 
however, although the distance was only a few hundred 
yards, and notMng quite brought home to me the prestige 
that Tanizaki enjoyed in Kyoto so much as the speed with 
wMch a taxi arrived, in response to Ms summons. We said 
good-bye standing up and shaking hands In western style, 
wMch the Japanese often try to avoid, as it puts them at a 
disadvantage. They are not really a small race, but only very 
short in the leg, and as long as they are seated on the floor 
they appear as large as any westerner and, of course, far 
more imposing in the grace and dignity of their deportment; 
but let them once get to their feet, and they are covered with 
ignominy. Suddenly a giantess again, I thanked them all for 
their hospitality and the rich gifts they had heaped upon 
me. The gnome in the corner wearily allowed Ms pen to 
drop; wHat he had written, heaven only knew, but it would 
be sure to bear only the slightest resemblance to anytMng 
I had said. Mr. Tanizaki, fresh and keen as he had been 
twelve hours ago, resumed Ms place at the head of the table, 
with a last genial wave of the hand, and directed a searching 
look at the remains of the feast. 
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POLITICS AGAIN 

IN A FE w DAYS I left again for Tokyo, in response to a cable 
from home, couched in persuasive and gentlemanly terms, 
and suggesting that I might care to begin writing some 
serious political articles. The cable surprised me very much, 
as it had never crossed my mind that any paper in the world 
could want such a thing. What newspapers wanted, in my 
ignorance it had seemed to me, were in the first place 'stories', 
which, as the word conveys* are usually untrue in that the 
reader is left with a wrong impression however accurately 
each separate fact may have been reported: or which, if cap- 
able of giving a right impression, can always be adjusted, 
with the help of a few headlines, by an experienced sub- 
editor with a news sense. Or they wanted (so I had believed), 
again using their own language, 'think-pieces' which would 
either lull the reader into a groundless feeling of security, 
or else frighten him, equally groundlessly, out of his wits. 
They did not want to hear anything about any foreign 
country which did not in some way directly affect their own, 
except in the case of natural disasters, for they loved famine, 
blood, earthquakes, and disease above all else in life; and 
when all other requirements had been met, it was still advis- 
able, for those who wished to be printed, to mention the 
Communists four times in a column. The cable revealed, to 
my pleasure, how wrong I had been in supposing all this, 
and I set out at once, very cheerfully, for the capital. 

There was nothing in the least obscure in the political 
situation of Japan. As long as one did not listen to people in 
responsible positions, nor believe what was written in the 
newspapers, it remained luminously clear. She was a 
defeated and occupied country, dependent on her conquerors 
for the raw material to get her industry going again and 
for nearly a quarter of her food. Her population of seventy- 
eight million was increasing by more than a million a year. 
Sixteen per cent of her total land surface was at present 
under cultivation^ and it was hoped by various reclamation 
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schemes to bring under another nine per cent: that was the 
utmost that could be expected. There was, naturally, no 
country willing to take in any of her too numerous people. 

In the long run the position might lead to another futile 
explosion on the part of the Japanese people, with endless 
suffering to others as well as to themselves. But from day to 
day they were managing not too badly. The Americans 
were, fortunately, obsessed by the fear of Communism, and 
the Government soon found that they had only to raise a cry 
of 'Reds! 5 for the dollars to flow faster and still faster. There 
was, as a matter of fact, less reason for this fear in Japan than 
in almost any country in the world, and certainly in Asia. 
The highest party membership ever claimed was one 
hundred thousand, or roughly the circulation figure of the 
party newspaper, Akahata, and it was believed to be nearer 
thirty thousand. The Communists were active but unpopu- 
lar, and the great mass of the people were ignorant and 
conservatively minded peasants, without the smattering of 
political education and experience which would prepare the 
ground for Marxist seeds. The traditional dislike and dread 
of Russia as the enemy and rival of Japan in northern east 
Asia was another obstacle in the Communist path. Never- 
theless, from the utterances of Government and occupation 
officials, it would have seemed as if only the presence of the 
American army prevented this tiny group from immediately 
seizing the reins of power. 

There were plenty of Americans who saw through the 
game,, but it suited them to play it, since if the Japanese said 
there was danger from the Reds, it was clearly their duty to 
stay on in the country and protect it, at the same time 
building up airfields over Hokkaido and the northern end of 
Honshu, whence their long-range bombers could take off 
at any moment, should the Soviet Union force a war upon 
them. 

Sometimes in Tokyo, listening to army people, from 
generals down to private soldiers, boasting of what they 
would do when the war got under way, demanding why, 
since they had the Bomb, it had not already been declared, 
and serenely discussing the prospect of the ruin of hundreds 
of cities and the death of thousands of people, it was difficult 
to remember that they were merely holding themselves in 
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readiness to defend, if need be, the American way of life. It 
was curious to nd men, whose every idea was but the 
vague reflection of the herd consciousness, whose every 
remark snapped from their mouths with the precision of a 
reflex movement, sincerely under the impression that they 
were standing for the preservation of freedom in thought 
and speech: or men, whose life was a round of poker, booze, 
black-marketing, and lechery, persuaded that in their persons 
lay the one hope for survival of the spiritual values of the 
western world. And yet they would trot out these assertions 
in all simple good faith, a certain unawareness of the figure 
they cut in the eyes of other people, a quality they so often 
complained of in the Russians, being in fact one of the many 
they had in common. 

The Red Bogy game had many comic sides. A number 
of the players ended by becoming the dupes of their own 
propaganda and lived from day to day in a kind of expectant 
terror. They were afraid not only of Russians and Japanese 
Communists but also, and with rather more reason, of their 
own people. At any moment,, for instance, they were liable 
to be called home to have their loyalty checked. What 
happened at these loyalty checkings., I was never able to 
find out. Whether there was some super-gadget for deter- 
mining a loyalty content, whether the victim had to undress 
or could be 'done 5 in his clothes, whether he was then left in 
solitude until a kindly gentleman in white overalls clapped 
him on the shoulder with a smiling < You're OX., buddy/ or 
looking him full in the eyes, slowly and sadly shook his 
head, were points on which it was fascinating to speculate 
but impossible to get information. The individuals who 
had been examined and cleared never spoke of their experi- 
ences; one merely gathered that they lived somewhat 
harassed, self-conscious little lives after the event, and that 
no one ever fully trusted them again. 

The Japanese authorities played their part manfully, as 
they always did. They, too, seriously considered banning 
Communists from official posts, and setting up a committee 
for the suppression of subversive activities. Nor were they 
so ungenerous as to point out that it was only by the order 
of SCAP that these troublesome people had ever been 
released ftom the gaols in which for long years they had 
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been lying perdu y or that, if given a free hand, they would 
ruthlessly and efficiently once again make short work of the 
Communist peril, such as it was. They echoed every squawk 
from GHQ, filled their newspapers with Red scare stories, 
and clamoured regularly for a stronger hand with labour: in 
short, they were splendid. 

However diverting the capers of these gentlemen might 
be, there were still other aspects of the question. Sk million 
Japanese workers had been organized into trade unions and 
told that they had the rights of collective bargaining and of 
strike. The yen was steadily depreciating: a contract for 
better wages, which might take weeks or months to negoti- 
ate, was apt, by the time it took effect, to be worthless owing 
to the constant rise in prices. Formerly the Japanese 
workers would have starved in silence, but it had been 
dinned into them that this was no longer, under de-mok-ra- 
sie, expected, and they accordingly set out, with all the 
clumsiness of ignorant and inexperienced people, to try to 
secure the treatment they believed was proper. It does not 
do to consider Japanese labour in terms of black and white, 
of wicked oppressive GHQ and grasping Japanese capital 
on the one hand, and of innocent, exploited workers on the 
other. GHQ was floundering about in matters too delicate 
for it to understand or to arrange and, of course, refusing to 
pay attention to the competent American civilian specialists 
who were there to advise them. Japanese employers were 
ruined by the war and hamstrung by the combined forces 
of the Economic Section of GHQ, which was under the 
control of an anti-aircraft officer, and of Boeki Cbo 9 the 
Japanese Board of Trade: a network of red tape surrounded 
their simplest transactions: and many of them did continue, 
at great sacrifice to themselves, to treat their men in the 
responsible and paternal manner of former times. The 
workers were often unreasonable and unruly. Their deter- 
mination to have it both ways, to claim the protection from 
their employers which they had formerly enjoyed, and at the 
same time to sit down, go slow, strike, and generally cut 
up in the modern way, was childish. But they had a real 
grievance and were suffering real hardship* 

Neither GHQ nor the Japanese Government would ever 
allow tliis; it was an article of their faith that every strike was 
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fomented by the Communists for political reasons., just as 
every union was dominated by them. It came to the 
point where the Communists were blamed for everything 
untoward that happened in Japan. 

The new labour laws were one of the few valuable reforms 
made by the occupation in Japan. If they had been left to 
work out in a normal way, if the experiment had been 
treated with patience, and guided when necessary by the 
civilian labour officers, all of whom had long experience of 
union activity in the States, there would have been a chance 
for them to grow r into a safeguard against the return of a 
regime such as had brought the country to so horrid a ruin. 
The unions might have been able to resist future attempts 
to concentrate Japanese industry in the hands of a few 
Zaibatsu and, by insisting on decent wages they might have 
prevented Japan from undercutting her competitors, and 
again arousing the fear and the hatred of other industrial 
countries with a higher standard of living. It is necessary 
to put in the qualifying 'might', because with a highly 
emotional and unstable people like the Japanese, it is not 
safe to assume that they will behave in the way that seems 
logical, or that the various movements they start will 
develop along the same lines as in other countries. If the 
organised Japanese worker, for instance, were again and 
persistently appealed to in the name of traditional 
loyalties, he might toss all his advantages blithely away of 
Ms own free mu, and place himself heart and soul behind 
some new crazy adventure for the greater glory of 
Nippon. 

Nevertheless, there was at least a chance of the other, 
desirable result, and the labour officers knew this and did all 
in their power to help it along. But the military, who were 
able to override them in the event of a disagreement and 
who regarded them all with suspicion and hostility as 
'commies' or 'fellow-travellers', were unable to take so long 
a view. The American taxpayer was having to find a million 
dollars a day for the relief of Japan (incidentally, the occupa- 
tion was costing Japan nearly a third of her national income, 
but it was not usual to mention this), and it was no time, in 
view of the depressed state of Japanese industry, to talk of 
wage increases and shorter hours. The constant labour 
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agitation was highly inconvenient. Added to these con- 
siderations, there was the dislike of the military everywhere 
for protracted discussions and consultations, involving the 
painful effort of thought, when a simple order barked out in 
peremptory fashion would, they reasoned, do equally well. 
To save themselves trouble, they were beginning more and 
more to deal with problems as they arose in the arbitrary 
way which their position in the country made possible. 
More and more they would forbid strikes on this pretext or 
that, restrict meetings or demonstrations, imprison recal- 
citrants for long stretches, and set the police to spy on the 
activities of the unions. These things were done, as we have 
seen, out of the dread of Communism: the same things had 
been done, more thoroughly, by General Tojo and his 
friends, and for the same reason, 

No people in the world are more sensitive in certain 
respects or quicker to see which way the wind is blowing, 
than the Japanese. The militarists and reactionaries, who 
since the defeat had lived quietly in the background, direct- 
ing affairs as far as possible behind the scenes but always 
careful to keep out of mischief, had noted the change in 
policy and were taking fresh heart. The working-classes 
were perplexed and disheartened. They had been agreeably 
confused by the promises showered on them when first the 
occupation arrived; they were confused again now, and 
most unpleasantly, to find these promises empty. The 
Communist Party kept up a monotonous chant of We told 
you so 5 and, being politically educated, and having a sound 
appreciation of America's real aim in and purpose for Japan, 
foretold with disconcerting accuracy each new, oppressive 
move. They were the true friends of the people, dangling 
the carrot before its nose while the reactionaries belaboured 
its rump, and the poor beast hearkened uneasily now to one, 
now to the other, failing to perceive that whichever finally 
gained control of it, the quality of its being and the nature 
of its destiny must remain unchanged. 

The more I studied the political situation of Japan, the 
more it looked like the political situation everywhere else. 

The Communists themselves made a rather different 
impression from the Communists of Europe and America. 
For instance, every one of them that I met had Japanese 
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manners, rather than the Communist manner. There is an 
engaging story told of how a few dozen of them were once 
holding a demonstration in the Plaza, a wide parade ground 
in front of the Imperial Palace, when the gates opened and a 
car came out with Her Majesty the Empress inside; at which 
the demonstrators hastily tore down their banners and 
rolled up their red flags, and bowed low and repeatedly 
until she had passed by. I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
anecdote, for some of my colleagues, hunted ceaselessly by 
their editors for 'colour' stories, were apt to draw on thek 
imagination from time to time and, indeed, I came to revere 
them as the unrecognized fiction writers of the day: but it 
could very easily have happened, and no one in the country 
would have seen anything strange from it. The Communist 
newspapers were, as far as could be judged from translations, 
as vague and as naive as the capitalist, and appeared to lack 
both the acrimony and the exaggerated dullness of their 
European counterparts. 

The Communist leaders were serious, devoted, and busy 
people, easy to get on with, and always ready to receive 
visitors at any time and to chat with them as frankly as was 
consistent with the Party line. Nosaka, the gentle, polite, 
and elegant party tactician, who had been trained in Moscow 
and who had spent the war in Yenan, fighting with the 
Chinese Communists against the Japanese Army, and 
Tokuda, the secretary, genial, violent, with the voice of a 
bull, who had spent eighteen years in prison, were with Mr. 
Yoshida, leader of the extreme right-wing party, the out- 
standing personalities in the Diet. They were frequently, of 
course, being accused of the blackest knaveries, and that 
very often by the most shameless of rogues. There was a 
continual speculation as to where the Party got its funds, 
and certainly it did seem to be well off; and occasionally 
someone who had been mousing round the back streets and 
alleyways of Tokyo would reveal in triumph that the 
Akahata was receiving more paper than it used and selling 
the surplus on the black market, or that it had smuggled in a 
small shipment of a drug for the treatment of hookworm 
from a source in Korea, and was disposing of it in the same 
way: and these revelations might be made, and trumpeted 
abroad, at a time when mill ions of yen were passing from 
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coal-owners to members of the Government, in the hope of 
getting the nationalkation of the mines slowed up or pigeon- 
holed, or when the exposure of a giant case of financial 
corruption and bribery, involving not only Cabinet Mini- 
sters but members of GHQ as well, was filling the whole 
capital with amazement and delight. 

The Diet was for the most part a collection of adventurers 
and opportunists. Able and honest men kept clear of it, for 
fear of being branded as collaborators later on, and because 
it was without any real power or influence in the affairs of 
state. In the early days after the war, it had been a kind of 
forum where the deputies could amuse themselves as the 
voluminous directives poured in from GHQ, and each could 
be debated and applauded, with a point raised here, a hole 
picked there, perhaps, to show how deeply the democratic 
ways had taken root, and altogether offering a splendid 
chance to practise the national sport of Foolmg-the- 
Foreigner. They rose to great heights in the discussion of 
the new Constitution, a document purporting to be the 
work of the repentant and awakened neo-detnocrats of 
Japan, but in fact composed by GHQ and closely modelled 
by it on the British, except for one lunatic provision that 
the country was never again to go to war, which was all its 
own work. The deliberations of the Japanese on this matter 
make delicious reading and caused more than one member 
of the occupation to doubt if they could be sincere; but 
sincerity to a Japanese, as has been said, means giving one's 
whole mind to the duty in hand, and not the playing 
of a game according to rules arranged by other people. 
Certainly, they were sincere* 

But at the present stage, there was this growing tendency 
on the part of GHQ to summon the Prime Ministers and 
give him instructions by word of mouth. Measures were 
being taken almost every week that conflicted with the 
principles laid down in the period of reform, and which 
would not have looked nearly so well in bkck and white* It 
was a convenient method, and left the Japanese authorities 
to blame for unpleasant decisions. The politicians were 
therefore becoming mere executives and, having no cause 
for self-respect, sold thek services, such as they were, for 
what they would fetch, as they had done when the Zaibatsu 
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and the Army were controlling the country. The elected of 
the people had little authority under them, and they had little 
under the occupation; then as now, they were a bad joke 
and a butt for the wit of geisha. An old Japanese farmer,, 
who was asked why he did not vote in elections, said: C I did 
vote once but the other man got in. What is the use of 
democracy if your candidate doesn't win? 5 Sophisticated 
people in Tokyo used to chuckle over this example of the 
engaging simplicity of a rustic mind, although there was a 
good deal of point to the old man's remark. He might have 
put it a little differently and asked, 'What is the use of voting 
if we never get a voice in our affairs, if our needs are never 
to be considered and if, whatever the regime in Tokyo may 
call itself, our lives are always to go on as they have before 5 . 
For their part, the deputies were inclined to ask: 'What is the 
use of democracy, if not to make us rich? 5 and from their 
point of view there could be no other. Yet the forms were 
preserved; the white building of the Diet, rising on one of 
the hills overlooking the Imperial Palace like an awful 
frosted cake, was full of grave-faced little gentlemen, pacing 
up and down in earnest conversation, frowning over com- 
mittee agenda or booming forth platitudes in the Chamber, 
for all the world like the deputies of a country with a sound 
parliamentary tradition. 

It is unnecessary to describe fully the character or the 
activities of the Coalition Government at that time. Before I 
left Japan it fell, brought down by the discovery of a 
financial scandal too great even for the patient Japanese 
public to swallow. Dr. Ashida, the Prime Minister, was a 
clever man in some ways, but he believed that the salvation 
of the country lay only in the introduction of foreign capital 
on a large scale and, to encourage this, and persuade the 
Americans that Japan was a safe investment, there were no 
limits of subservience to which he would not go. He was 
known as the 'pompom Prime Minister': his Labour Minister, 
a Socialist, accepted from SCAP the order forbidding all 
strikes by Government employees, which may be taken as 
the turning-point in the occupation and the step after which 
all dealings with labour were to be of the kind usually 
described as fascist: Ms Cabinet achieved none of its aims 
but covered itself with disgrace. 
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Mr. Yoshida, then the leader of the Opposition and the 
succeeding Prime Minister, was a most fascinating and genial 
man. He had a great capacity for suiting his conversation 
to the taste of his audience and would toss them the kind of 
remark he expected them to appreciate as neatly and pre- 
cisely as a fisherman might cast a fly on to the very nose of 
the trout. To a correspondent of Irish descent, he would 
sigh heavily and say that, since he was speaking to an Irish- 
man, he need not explain how it felt to be occupied. To me 
as the representative of a paper which, at the time when Mr. 
Yoshida read it during his period as the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in London, was of a somewhat pronounced conserva- 
tism, he discoursed gravely of tradition and continuity, of 
the importance of gradualness and the folly of restraining 
free enterprise: assured me that his party was that of country 
gentlemen, farmers, and all such honest people: and pro- 
mised that things would go well and that there would be 
no war since, 'once again', British statesmanship and British 
brains would save the world. Pressed for a more detailed 
suggestion as to how this would be achieved with neither 
military nor financial power, he grew a little vague and still 
more charming, and proposed that we drink a cup of tea; 
and I could not help thinking how instructive it would be to 
be concealed in the room when he received a correspondent 
from the Daily Worker. 

In speaking of Japanese affairs, he stuck to the straight 
American line, like all in Japan who were privately busy 
with schemes of their own. The new Constitution and laws 
were splendid and were already having a good effect: the 
Emperor's new status was satisfactory in every way, and 
His Imperial Majesty more than content: inflation must be 
halted and foreign capital encouraged, by the disciplining of 
labour: and Japan's own position in the world henceforward 
would depend on the conditions imposed by the eventual 
peace treaty and on the efforts she made to convince other 
countries of her good intentions. He said not a word which 
could have vexed anyone in the Government Section of 
GHQ; but I had scarcely got back to my office when the 
telephone rang and his secretary, announcing himself as Mr. 
Lone Pine Tree, said that his employer felt he had been a little 
incautious and had spoken too freely, and would therefore 
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welcome an opportunity of seeing my article before it 
was published. I did not mean to write any article,, having 
no intention of spreading GHQ propaganda whether it 
came by the lips of Japanese statesmen or by other channels., 
but I said nothing of this, for fear of giving offence; and Mr 
Lone Pine Tree continued telephoning at regular intervals., 
in his sad, wavering, voice, to inquire how the work was 
coming along. 

In this first, formal and unsatisfactory interview Mr. 
Yoshida expressed at some length his admiration for the 
Americans in general and his gratitude to General Mac- 
Arthur in particular. But the next time we met, he went out 
of his way to congratulate me on an article of mine in which 
my failure to appreciate this remarkable nation or any of its 
activities in Japan was still more apparent than usual After 
that there was an engaging twinkle in his eye whenever the 
subject was mentioned. I enjoyed his society very much, for 
he was an amusing conversationalist, scattering quips right 
and left in good, swift English. I liked especially a remark 
of his, apropos of one of the financial intrigues then being 
examined by the Illegal Transactions Committee, that 
copping a certain leading Socialist deputy for accepting 
a bribe of five hundred thousand yen was like copping Al 
Capone for exceeding the speed limit. Alas! he himself was 
soon to be asked to explain a discrepancy between the 
figures of his declared income, which would hardly have 
paid for one of the charming dinners he was fond of giving 
to officials from GHQ, and the donations he was thought 
to have received from supporters and well-wishers who 
were not, as a matter of fact, either farmers or country 
gentlemen. 

Altogether it was a pleasure and an education to meet 
him and to visit occasionally his Tokyo house, which had 
formerly belonged to Prince Konoye, and was full of beauti- 
ful and priceless things. He had a daughter of whom he was 
very proud, a decorative and elegant young woman, the wife 
of a coal-ownef in Kyushu, who, he boasted, ruled him with 
a rod of iron. According to him, it was she who decided 
when he should resign and when take office; thete was pet- 
haps some exaggeration here, but it was plain that she had 
a giasp of public affairs and an influence over her menfolk 
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which were seldom found In a Japanese woman, with the 
tact and sense not to display it too openly. Sometimes 1 
felt a little guilty, for instance when he was kind enough to 
include me in a party given foi a number of prominent 
reactionaries., with whose opinions he clearly assumed me to 
be in complete sympathy; and when, as I left the country he 
presented me with a gorgeous Satsutna incense burner, it 
seemed that I was receiving it under false pretences and 
that the only honourable thing to do, on reaching England, 
would be to hurry round and deposit it on the tomb of Mr, 
Garvin. 

The Emperor was still a figure of the greatest importance 
in Japanese life. All the efforts of GHQ had not so far 
succeeded in removing him from the place he held in the 
eyes of the nation as the very core of its being. He was not 
kami or god, the thinkers in the Dai Ichi building decided, 
but man; and the Emperor had dutifully apprised his 
people of this fact, of which only the most simple and back- 
ward among them had ever been unaware. The Emperor, 
they said further, was to be a constitutional monarch, but 
their notion of what a constitutional monarch is was hazier, 
if anything, than their notion of kami, beyond the fact that 
he was somebody alternately to be facetious about or madly 
to run after, as the occasion offered. The best thing to do 
was to make him as much like a glorified civil servant as 
they could, and the best way to achieve this was to send him 
about the country on tour and to cut down his entourage. 

In the first undertaking, the results were rather different 
from what they had hoped. The people welcomed the 
Tenno with the greatest enthusisam wherever he went, the 
old bowing down and adoring, as they had been accus- 
tomed to do all their lives, the middle-aged cheering and 
shouting batK(ail and the young smiling and waving thek 
hands. They felt that in coming among them, he was show- 
ing interest in them and regret for thek sufferings in the 
war, and the patriotic fervour aroused by his appearances 
would often be reflected, at the following election, in a sharp 
move to the right. Criticism of the Emperor by a Japanese 
was thought, apart from its bad taste, to be a clear proof of 
his Communist leanings, just as elsewhere criticism, by any 
one, of America is; and, in fact, it was rare to find it in any 
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but extreme left-wing circles. It is difficult to understand, 
still less to explain the emotion felt by these people in their 
Emperor's presence. One schoolboy wrote of an Imperial 
procession he had witnessed: "As the Imperial car went by, 
we bowed low and our eyes filled with tears; we thought, 
How glorious., how glorious to be Japanese!' Another 
youth, who had come down with a party from Hokkaido 
under some educational scheme, to volunteer for salvage 
work inside the Palace, wrote as follows: "As we approached 
the Imperial Moat, we could not help bowing our heads, 
We cleared the debris from the house of the Princes 
Chichibu, Takamatsu, and Mikasa, and from that of the 
Crown Prince. After the work was finished, we felt that a 
great weight was lifted from our hearts; and when we were 
permitted to see the inside of the Palace itself, the tears came 
to our eyes as we viewed the burnt-out areas/ 

Japanese eyes fill with tears more readily than any eyes in 
the world, and a Japanese breaks naturally into flowery 
language when he comes to write of an event which he 
deems auspicious; and yet it is clear that both these young 
boys shared the same sense of awe, together with a feeling 
of indescribable comfort, in being so near to the mild, 
ordinary little man, in whom they saw the personification 
of Nippon. Their sentiment seemed perfectly decent and 
honourable, but the Americans found it comic. They were 
constantly cracking jokes about the Emperor and his 
family, whom they regarded as a kind of circus; but, strange 
to say, when he and the Empress appeared at a large depart- 
ment store in Tokyo to give the first press conference of 
their lives in public, they found themselves buffeted and 
jostled by a huge mob of sightseers from the GHQ offices, 
clicking cameras in their faces, shouting, wisecracking, and 
each, apparently, vying with the rest to see who could come 
nearest and behave worst, A Hollywood star beset by a 
couple of thousand teen-agers could not have been given a 
more gruelling time; and when, at the end of the perfor- 
mance, the dishevelled and panting Emperor thanked the 
officer in charge, and said how interested he had been to see 
how the Allied Press functioned, it is probable that he spoke 
no more than the truth. 

GHQ had rather more tangible success in its attack on the 
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Imperial Household. It sacked the aged Viscount who had 
been In charge of affairs since 1912, and whose old- 
fashioned, courteous manners had made a bad impression on 
it, and substituted a business man and financial expert. It 
transformed the Ministry of the Imperial Household into a 
mere bureau which depended from the Cabinet,, thus ensur- 
ing a wild scramble for places with every future change of 
Government. It cut the number of employees and function- 
aries by three-quarters. The Emperor was persuaded after 
two hours of earnest entreaty by the Prime Minister to get 
rid of the second in charge, a man named Ogani, who held 
pronouncedly conservative views and was the centre of the 
"trouble' inside the Palace. The 'trouble', according to the 
man in GHQ who dealt with these matters, was that the 
inner ring of Imperial officials was still immensely powerful 
in the country, and very active when it came to getting 
things done. He did not state what these things were. 
Furthermore, he said, he had a suspicion, which amounted 
to a certainty, that it was all tied in with State Shinto, now 
illegal He was quite sure that from time to time its mem- 
bers would slip away and report on political matters to the 
great Shinto Shrines of Ise, according to ancient custom. 
Cabinet Ministers, he feared, did the same. They were all 
here it was essentially backward and fee-yoodle. The 
Emperor himself was not blameless . Only a few months ago 
the English version of the Gazette had slipped up and copied 
a report from the Japanese one, to the effect that he had 
visited a shrine in the Palace grounds and informed his 
ancestors of some political event then in progress* Of 
course, added this official, a Mr. Hussey, with indulgence, 
the Emperor was not all there. What, if anything, the 
Emperor had to say to his ancestors about Mr. Hussey in 
the privacy of his shrine, is unhappily not known. 

If the foreigners were able to inflict one humiliation on 
the Emperor after the other, if they could cheapen his office, 
diminish his retinue, which hardly a soul in even that 
bankrupt country begrudged him and make a monkey out of 
him, as at the conference in the Mitsukoshi store, by involv- 
ing him to some extent in their own vulgarities, they were 
quite powerless to change his teal position or loosen his 
hold on the people in any way. Indeed, the comfortable 
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life they were all leading in Japan was due in the first place 
to him; he had asked the people to co-operate with the 
occupation to the utmost, and they had responded not 
merely by refraining from violence and sabotage but by 
turning to their unwelcome guests a welcoming and smiling 
face, by showing them an unfailing courtesy, by showering 
gifts upon them and extravagantly entertaining them. The 
foreigners gave no thanks to the Emperor for it, however; 
the cynics among them accepted everything as their due, or 
as another proof of the double dealing and duplicity of the 
Japanese, while the simple, warm-hearted majority took it 
as an expression of the love and sympathy which, they con- 
sidered, all who looked on them must inevitably feel. 

The amazing suavity shown by this arrogant and self- 
centred people towards the intruders had, then, been simply 
due to the fact that the Emperor wished it so. Perhaps, if 
he had openly expressed a wish that they should apply them- 
selves to de-mok-ra-sie, the story of the occupation might 
have been a different one, and the slapstick of the reform 
period have been replaced by a more delicious comedy. 
Libert^ egalite, fraternity might have been established by 
Imperial decree; and the more conservative the individual or 
class the more desperate the efforts towards adjustment, 
since the more highly would the Imperial order be rever- 
enced and the Imperial favour prized But the Emperor was 
never given the opportunity to associate himself in any real 
sense with the mission of the foreigners. He was an em- 
barrassing relic, who would have been scrapped if those in 
authority had not on this occasion yielded to the advice of 
people with knowledge of Japan. The non-committal, half- 
hearted utterances he made in praise of the new regime 
were taken, correctly, by his subjects as the forced state- 
ments of a man unable to help himself; the slights put upon 
him were carefully noted and deeply resented, preparing the 
way, at a more suitable time, for one of those great uprushes 
of loyal feeling that Japanese politicians have so often known 
how to turn to their advantage in the past. And it was the 
danger of this, not of Communism, which was the dis- 
quieting element in the political situation as a whole; of a 
day coming when the foreign troops should leave and the 
Japanese people, disgusted by a way of life which had 
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proclaimed itself as one thing and proved itself as another^ 
by an up-to-date version of the Bible and gunboat system^ 
should turn again with a new fanaticism to the old ways. 

The military, however, were either unaware of this or 
indifferent to it, and continued busily smelling out 
imaginary Reds and issuing reports on the wonderfol job 
they were doing. 
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JAPANESE TRAGEDY 

ONE EVENING TOWARDS the end of June, as a few of us 
were sitting in the garden of the Embassy compound, relax- 
ing a little after the heat of the day, the ground stirred 
uneasily beneath our chairs and we heard a crash from inside 
the house as a flower-vase fell from a table. Presently, the 
earth shivered once more, and then subsided. Here in 
Tokyo it was only a faint tremor, on the uttermost rim of the 
earthquake area, but some two hundred and fifty miles to 
the west, a series of violent shocks had, in the space of a few 
minutes, devastated a large part of the province of FukuL 
The earth trembles every few weeks in one part or 
another of Japan and one never knows, when it begins, if 
all will be over in a few seconds or whether the house is 
going to come crashing about one's ears. Foreigners new 
to the country often say they enjoy this; the moment of deli- 
cious suspense and uncertainty, with no harm done in the 
end, makes them feel they are getting their money's worth; 
they can write home and mention, casually, that yesterday 
there was an earthquake. But the Japanese know better, 
and at the first sharp movement of the earth, not the kind 
which rocks buildings and trees from side to side and is 
harmless, but the dangerous sort which causes them to 
jump smartly up and down, with a spasmodic kicking 
motion, this outwardly calm and over-disciplined people 
will turn into a hysterical mob. In other moments of danger 
or anxiety, they behave always with the utmost coolness, 
even indifference. Many a time in the mountains I have seen 
lorry drivers hurtling down toads that have been washed 
away by the rains, with a drop of hundreds of feet if one of 
the loose shoulders of soil gives way at a corner, or across 
swaying, decaying wooden bridges that span a gorge or a 
torrent and are clearly, in a short time, going to collapse 
altogether. Once in Hakodate I saw a packet boat on the 
point of foundering during a gale in the straits, crammed with 
people all standing perfectly quiet and still, gazing at the 
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water and apparently incurious as to whether they were 
going to Jive or die. And once, as we were driving down 
from Karuizawa, a small girl ran out suddenly and disap- 
peared under the wheels of the car and, as we jumped out 
and ran to see if she were killed, the mother came up, 
bowing and apologizing for the trouble the child had 
caused us, with the same composure and gentle courtesy as 
if she were bringing us tea. But in an earthquake I have 
seen these same people, restrained as a rule to a point which 
is uncanny and, to a westerner, often disagreeable, cast it 
all aside and stream witlessly here and there, incapable of a 
useful act or a coherent word. One would have thought, 
for example, that with all their experience they would keep 
water by them to douse the hibachi before rushing out into 
the street. It would only take a few seconds; but they leave 
them burning, and with the first powerful shock they over- 
turn, so that every quake is followed immediately by count- 
less fires, which are impossible to control. There is a 
Japanese folk saying, that the four terrors of life are earth- 
quakes, fire, flood, and the father, and each in its different 
way is a terrible thing indeed; but the three last are mere 
inconveniences compared with the first. 

There is no reason to suppose that anything out of the 
ordinary had happened or that this was more than one of 
the frequent tremors to which one had grown accustomed* 
When I got back to the Club, however, I found it a-buzz 
with tumour. The city of Fukui was destroyed: the pre- 
fecture was laid waste: two, three, four thousand were dead: 
the Governor was broadcasting desperate appeals for help 
to all Japan. No one was inclined to take these stories very 
seriously, as they all came from Japanese sources. There 
was a belief among the ptess corps, both strange and per- 
sistent, that Japanese information was less reliable than 
American; and since the occupation authorities were playing 
the incident down and estimating the casualties at eight dead 
and thirty-seven wounded, to which story, indeed, they 
were to cling for forty-eight hours, the Club was settling 
down to spend the evening in drinking and dicing as usual. 
But by midnight everyone outside of GHQ knew that a 
major disaster had taken place, that the death-roil ran into 
thousands and that Fukui was in ruins. 
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A few days later, I went down to the area. To reach it, it 
was necessary to make a fantastic triangular journey, down 
to Kyoto overnight in the Dixie Limited and then up and 
across country again to Fukui, in a small rickety Japanese 
train. This train left at nine in the morning and, since the 
distance to go was under eighty miles, I took no provisions; 
but it struggled wearily along over the ground at a snail's 
pace, stopping at every station for a rest and a think, and 
at the junction of Maibara for two and a half hours, limping 
finally into the remains of Fukui at seven o'clock in the 
evening. I had often watched travellers in Japanese trains 
picking at their cold damp rice, their pickled plums, or 
wild rhubarb, or that strange concoction they make from 
arrowroot, which looks like a heap of greasy white worms, 
but I had never supposed the day would come when I 
should look on at such delicacies with my eyes starting from 
my head with desire and my hands itching to tear them from 
their owners. For their part, it never crossed thek minds 
that a foreigner could be short of anything or they would 
have at once come to the rescue in the kindly way they have. 
They were all country people, travelling to Fukui to look 
for a missing family ot to help with the salvaging and 
rebuilding of the family house, or simply bringing in a few 
bags of rice and vegetables, for the rations had been inter- 
rupted and black market prices in the city had risen sharply. 
All on the train had urgent affairs to see to, since no 
one who had not was allowed into the area, and many 
had suffered bereavement and personal losses, but, as 
usual, no sign of agitation ot distress was allowed to 
appear. 

The sun grew hotter and hotter, and soon we were all 
bathed in sweat. There was no glass left in the windows of 
the train, and the second part of the journey, as we reached 
the HHs, led through a string of tunnels. Our coach was 
just behind the engine and, at each tunnel, it was filled with 
hot, black, stinking smoke, so that we emerged choking, 
and grimy as nigger minstrels. The other travellers might 
have been forgiven if they had found a little quiet pleasure in 
seeing a foreigner reduced for once to the same level of 
discomfort and misery as they themselves regularly were; 
but they were acutely worried for my sake, apologizing to 
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me again and again, as if it were some fault of theirs, and 
running to fetch water for me at every station. 

About fifteen miles outside the ruined city, a curious 
change came over the landscape. Everything, farmsteads, 
telegraph poles, and trees were leaning gently to one side. 
A few miles on, and the houses were mere piles of rubbish 
dotted about in fields and paddies, where the farmers and 
their wives bent quietly over their work as if nothing had 
happened. Nearer the city were great factory chimneys 
leaning at an angle which it is usual to describe as 
drunken, although no drunkard could have kept it up for 
an instant; and from then onwards the signs of devasta- 
tion grew steadily worse until, with a last convulsive jolt, 
the train came to a standstill in what had been Fukui 
station. 

The military government team had lost their house and 
all their possessions, and were camping out in the grounds 
of the Prefectural building. They had been through a 
gruelling time in the last few days, and they were all looking 
dog-tired, but they greeted me very kindly as I appeared, 
black, boiled, and starving. As I wolfed down sandwich 
after sandwich and mug after mug of excellent coffee, I 
performed a long, silent act of contrition for all the remarks 
I had ever made about American food, which I had always 
believed and maintained to be suitable only for children of 
twelve, and my head was bowed, if only for a brief space, 
in shame at the friendliness and generosity of the officers 1 ' 
welcome, in view of the mocking and irreverent things I 
had written about their colleagues in the past. 

Twilight was falling, and there was no time that evening 
to do more than make a rapid tout of the city by jeep. In the 
last rays of a magnificent t ose and orange sunset the ruins 
appeared still more sinister and grotesque than before. A 
town destroyed by earthquake looks quite different from 
one which has been bombed; only the horrid bitter smell of 
shattered places is the same in both. Rows of houses were 
humped like huge, moving caterpillars, or were turned up 
on one end, or had subsided into rubble and ashes under 
a completely unharmed tile roof. The largest store in the 
town, a steel and concrete building seven stories high, was 
leaning over the smaller buildings round it at a horrible 
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angle, and there were great gaping cracks, some of them 
many feet across, in the roadways. Everything was scorched, 
twisted, and blackened; hardly a structure escaped. On the 
site of a theatre in which five hundred people had been 
burned to death, a shrine had been hastily erected, a gay 
little job of yellow brocade and brass ornaments, against a 
drapery of black and white, where offerings of rice, apples, 
oranges, and sake had been set out to comfort the spirits of 
the dead. Fked to the door of a burned-out cabaret was a 
notice, in w r hich the proprietor expressed regret to his 
clients for the unforeseen interruption, and promised that 
in a fortnight's time there should be dancing again. 

The people were going about their business placidly and 
in good humour, as if nothing remarkable had happened, 
Only a day or two ago these same quiet, smiling men had 
been engaged in frantically searching among the debris for 
the dead and wounded of their families, carrying their 
bodies to the cremation grounds or simply burning them 
on home-made fires in the street. Most of them had lost 
all or part of what they had, and everyone had spent a night 
of horror with the city blazing round them; and now they 
squatted down in the rubbish, chatting to one another in low 
voices in the warm evening air, just as millions of others 
were doing all over Japan, while their wives cooked an 
evening meal over hibachi in the open street, ot cleared places 
among the charred tinder of their homes for them to sleep 
in. One family was deep in conversation round the table of 
their living-room, from which the walls had all been ripped 
away and the floor of which was tilted up at about forty-five 
degrees. The usual crowd of smiling babies hailed our jeep 
with cries of hallo! and good-bye! as if everything in their 
lives at that moment was particularly enjoyable and splen- 
did; and at each corner was the usual, indispensable police- 
man, seated majestically on a wooden chair, since the police 
boxes and the traffic control booths and all signs of the 
law's authority had been swept away. 

When it was too dark to see any more, we drove back to 
the Prefecture. I slept on the floor of a wooden hut, with 
a number of the Japanese girls who were employed by 
military government. All about us through the night the 
mosquitoes moaned and sang; from time to time one of us 
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wearily arose and bombed them with DDT, which, apart 
from making us aH feel sick, had no effect whatever. Next 
morning I got up before six and made my way down to the 
open-air mess again, where the team was already break- 
fasting, and where I was introduced to the Colonel In 
charge. He was a bluff soldierly character, with no non- 
sense about him, as he stated himself in the first two minutes 
of conversation; and he had driven headquarters in Kyoto 
nearly mad by the sparing manner in which he doled out 
information concerning the disaster. 

"Welcome/ he said briefly. 'Sit down here, Not afraid 
of me, are you? Can't stop long. Fm after Communists. 
Are you a Communist?" 

The Communists, both local and from neighbouring 
towns, had vexed the Colonel by bringing in a little relief 
and a lot of propaganda shortly after the earthquake had 
taken place. He would have it that they had done nothing 
of any use at all but had run round the town clapping their 
posters on to the first-aid vans supplied by municipal and 
voluntary organizations. People told me afterwards that 
this was not true and that they had, in fact, done a certain 
amount to help relieve distress, but the Colonel would not 
agree and, in any case, one pretext was as good as another 
for putting Communists under lock and key: the great thing 
was to have them there. He explained this, and other simple 
and deeply felt points of his philosophy while I consumed 
the ham and eggs, fruit-juice, coffee, hot muffins, and 
oranges on which, apparently under all circumstances, the 
American army breakfasts. 

c Any Communist who comes fooling round here, is 
going inside/ he finished, making his position, if possible, 
still clearer. 'Good-bye, young lady. Can't stop. The boys 
will take care of you. I have to go and get "urn/ 

There was something heroic in this devotion to a fixed 
purpose among all the suffering and confusion and Incon- 
venience of a city in ruins. A man might have been forgiven 
If his thoughts had been taken off politics altogether, but 
the Colonel remained steady as a rock. I longed to wring 
from him an admission that the Reds had been responsible 
at least in part, for the earthquake, but he was gone, his 
square shoulders flung back, his steel-blue eyes fixed 
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resolutely on Ms goal, a fine figure of a soldier and gentle- 
man. It was pleasant to reali2e that ours was not the only 
country able to produce them. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of young men were assembling in 
the grounds and waiting for lorries to take them out to the 
river dykes. These had been badly weakened, and it was 
feared that if the rains normally to be expected in this 
season were to start falling, there would be an appalling 
flood. In many places, the irrigation canals round the rice 
paddies had been blocked or destroyed, leaving the young 
plants dry, and if they could not be repaired in two or three 
days, there would be no crops that year. It was an impressive 
thing, to see this great voluntary labour force collecting 
itself. No one appeared to be in charge of it, and all 
seemed to know where to go and what to do. None of the 
extra police who had been mobilized by the score from 
surrounding districts and were now squatting patiently 
under the palm trees gave them any orders or paid any 
attention to them at all. What had happened was that the 
tonari gumi^ or neighbourhood associations, which had 
been condemned and suppressed by the authorities, had 
revived themselves overnight for the emergency and taken 
charge. Each household in the areas which had got off 
comparatively lightly sent one able-bodied man to help the 
others; and the head of each household was responsible to 
the head man of a group of households, who in turn was 
responsible to the head of a still wider association, and so 
on up to the Governor himself. By this means, information 
as to casualties and damage could be promptly and effici- 
ently gathered, and measures of relief quickly set afoot. In 
all official accounts of the occupation's work, the rooting 
out of this system of ordered and collective responsibility, 
so repugnant to the American mind, is listed as one of its 
definite achievements; and, in fact, never at any other time 
did I see any sign of its activity. The tonari gumi^ it seemed, 
had vanished as completely from Japanese life as had the 
Army and the Kempeitai. But in the presence of this great 
disaster, the people had ceased for the time being to play 
the game expected of them. It was a Japanese tragedy, and 
must be handled in a Japanese way, in the way that cen- 
turies of bitter experience had taught them. There was no 
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time for fooling, and so, quietly and ostentatiously., the 
tonari gumi came to life once more. 

I strolled down into the city with an interpreter. At seven 
in the morning, and under a light drizzle, it was already a 
scene of feverish activity. The Government had released 
enough timber for each household to build a shack of 
4-tsubo, which is about the size of a large bathing hut, 
together with a free issue of nails; and families were now 
rapidly building themselves homes again, with the advice 
and help of a crowd of relatives. One aged crone, perched 
on a heap of household belongings, was alternately sucking 
at a pipe with every sign of pleasure, and lashing her 
toiling sons and grandsons with her tongue, if these ap- 
peared for an instant to slacken their effort or draw breath. 
Every Japanese is apparently able to run himself up a small 
dwelling at any time, and with the minimum of material, 
and the work was going ahead so fast that the appearance of 
the streets changed from hour to hour. There was still no 
water in the city, however, and in many parts there was a 
horrible stench coming off the pools which had collected 
in cracks and holes, and in which there floated lumps of 
indescribable filth. 

Here and there, shops had opened again and were doing a 
little business. The day after the earthquake, farmers had 
come trekking into the city from far and wide with bales of 
rice, which they had sold for many times the normal black 
market rate, for Japanese farmers are no less grasping, and 
callous towards townsmen, than those of other countries; 
but by now the authorities had them more or less under 
control and, finding the irksome journey no longer worth 
their while, they were inclined to stay away. Food was 
very short, and women were crowded in front of the muni- 
cipal offices, waiting for emergency ration cards, in order 
then to go and squat again in front of the food distributing 
centres. You would pass them, patient and still with their 
children on their backs, and when you returned the same 
way, hours later, they were there yet, cheerful as ever and 
apparently unmoved. 

In the free market there was nothing to be had but 
a few wrinkled, yellow vegetables, tiny dusty eggs and 
morsels of dried fish; and as three-quarters of the population 
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were now unemployed, no one could afford to buy 
them. 

There weie the same scenes of desolation in every corner 
of the town. Burnt-out tramcars lay on their sides, tele- 
graph wires hung from their leaning, splintered poles in 
tangled loops, the bridges had fallen into the river, and the 
ground was littered with pieces of household furniture, 
broken cups, tables, clothes, and children's toys. But it was 
out in the countryside that the scale of the disaster really 
came home. All over a triangular area, with sides of some 
thirty miles long, the earth had moved in waves like the sea. 
A peasant said that the wash of shallow water covering the 
paddies had thrown a spray forty feet high* The dainty little 
patches of cultivation, which give the Japanese landscape 
the look of. those toy gardens which are laid out with sand 
and glass on tables, had been all roughly torn up; whole 
groves of trees lay on the ground; there were whole villages 
left without one stick standing on another. In some of 
these villages the dead were still lying buried among the 
ruins, since there were not enough hands left both to dig 
them out and to attend to the river dykes; and this was 
thought to be the more important operation of the two. 
But here too, as in the town, the people were working 
steadily and quietly, and greeted us and answered our 
questions in the same friendly manner. 

The thing that had come had happened many times 
before, and would surely happen again. It was not an 
accident, like a great fire, nor an attack, like a bombing raid, 
but something far worse, because inevitable. The ground 
beneath one's feet was not to be trusted. Japan was the most 
beautiful country in the world, and one was proud to live 
there, and sorry for the people of other, inferior places; 
but at any moment the earth might open and swallow one 
up, with wife, children, and house. There was nothing to be 
done about it. When it came, if one was spared, one set 
to work without complaining and tidied things up, waiting 
for it to happen again. 
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FROM FUKUI i WENT TO HIROSHIMA, which was an 
hour's drive from Kure, a pott on the Inland Sea and the 
headquarters of the British element. Having crept back to 
Kyoto in the same panting, rattling little train, and taken 
the Dixie Limited overnight to Kure, I had then to enter 
into negotiations with the British authorities for the loan of 
a car, before the rest of the journey could be made* This 
took more time than one might suppose, for the British were 
apparently much surprised to think that anyone should want 
to visit Hiroshima. From the General down to the Press 
Relations Officer, they were convinced that a correspondent 
entering the area could have no other purpose but to 
write dispatches describing the brilliant achievements of the 
British Command. As long as one was content to tour the 
military installations and admire the cinemas, rest centres, 
family quarters, barracks, and cookhouses, all went very 
smoothly. Transport was provided, and one could further 
enjoy the company of a handsome and engaging young 
escort, who explained the scene before one with an atten- 
tion to detail which, had one only been blind, must have 
been invaluable. They would also stretch a point and take 
one round the great shipyards of Kure, once a major naval 
centre, now ruined and dismantled, with its great British, 
German, and American machines on the one hand, and on 
the other, its piles of scrap, purchased haphazardly by the 
ton from all over the world, water-cans, tins, bedsteads, 
bicycle wheels, all heaped together, pathetic and gimcrack. 
But at the mere suggestion of one's borrowing a car and 
slipping off to make investigations of one's own, their faces 
lengthened; an interest in anything Japanese appeared to 
strike them as a kind of disloyalty. I submitted, therefore, 
to two whole days of inspection of Kure and Etajima, and of 
instruction by the Press Officer, and on the third and subse- 
quent days was rewarded with a jeep, an interpreter, and a 
delightful old Australian digger to drive us about. We set 
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off early, in bright sunlight, along a road that wound through 
hills and lakes and woods, while the digger entertained us 
with a flow of anecdote and reminiscence of his life in Japan 
which, while quite absorbing, rather made nonsense of 
the findings of a Morality Commission that had recently 
finished a tour of the British area. 

The first impression I got as we entered the city was that 
it was a very ordinary kind of place. There seemed to be 
nothing special about it at all. If it stood for anything, 
indeed, it was simply as a token of man's failure to be as 
mischievous and as destructive as he would have liked. 
There was still one great patch of desolation, round the 
explosion centre; the streets were ruined, many stone 
buildings stood gutted and useless and the circling moun- 
tains were scarred with huge pale burns. To see these relics, 
however, it was necessary to climb up on to a roof and have 
them pointed out. There was nothing to be seen but row 
upon row of new wooden houses, shops full of food, clothes, 
toys, and knick-knacks, antiquated taxis, carts drawn by 
oxen, and crowds of little people clattering along in clogs, 
with the same expressionless faces as everywhere else. No 
horrible mutilations, no bizarre after-effects, were to be 
noticed among them; vegetables did not reach an enormous 
size, but, on the other hand, nor did they refuse to grow at 
all; and there was nothing more sinister in the landscape 
anywhere than the large, closely guarded buildings of the 
Atomic Commission, where a bunch of genial, poker-faced 
scientists were always pleased to welcome a visitor, to give 
him a fat American lunch, tell him nothing and to insist 
even so that his manuscript be submitted to them before 
it went into print. 

I had not, however, been an hour in the city before I 
discovered how wrong this prosaic impression was. The 
city was bursting with a wonderful self-importance; every- 
one from the mayor down to the newspaper boys was full 
of the glory and the pride of being a man of Hiroshima. 
The business of receiving the stranger, and imparting to him 
a sense of his rare privilege, had become a fixed routine. 
No sooner does he appear than he is hurried to the Town 
Hall, to meet the city elders; green tea is served and the 
mayor, a person with great charm of manner, makes a short 
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smooth speech on world peace, concluding with the slogan, 
No more Hiroshima! Next the party moves up to the roof, 
rain or shine, where, from a platform built specially for the 
Emperor's visit (the comment of His Imperial Majesty was: 
There seems to have been a lot of damage here] the worst spots 
and the weirdest effects of the explosion are drawn to Ms 
attention. Down to the mayor's office again, for more tea. 
An impressive album, bound in silk, also prepared for the 
Emperor's visit, is now brought out; it contains a 
collection of pictures taken soon after the bomb fell, of 
curious twistings and meltings, of shadows burned indelibly 
into walls, of oranges hanging on a tree far from the scene 
with one side of their peel all burned off. These are care- 
fully examined, one by one; nothing may be missed. Finally, 
the mayor presents a souvenir, a large chunk of lava or a 
distorted tile., which is solemnly wrapped in paper and 
handed over to the visitor with another little speech. 

It is all unpleasantly business-like, even a little macabre, 
but worse is to come. The next point of caU is the hospital,, 
where the star patient, Mr. Yoshikawa, is on view. He 
cornes into the room dressed in a white hospital smock, 
which he immediately peels off, without waiting to be 
asked. His back and arms are a mass of angry purple 
colloids, which grow again and again as often as they are 
cut away and the new skin grafted. When the explosion 
took place, he was on a tram more than a mile away; he threw 
up one hand to protect himself from the glare, and the 
fingers of this are twisted back and paralysed. He has 
offered himself as a guinea-pig to the doctors of the world, 
and hopes to be sent to America: in the meantime he remains 
here as a ghastly peep-show, showing his wounds and saying 
his little piece to everyone passing through. 

Then comes the tour of the city, with a visit to the Tower 
of Peace, a somewhat shaky edifice of pinkish wood, where 
flocks of white doves are released, the Hymn of Peace 
is sung, on each anniversary of the dropping of the bomb: 
the little monument in cement, erected by the city children 
to express their hope for eternal world peace, in which 
broad, deep cracks are already appearing: the widows' 
homes and the orphanages, places of dreary squalor, full 
of forgotten and unwanted people: and a cultural centre 
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for children, with a theatre and assembly rooms, perfectly 
empty. When all these have been inspected, the party 
returns again to the Town Hall, where the visitor consumes 
yet another bowl of green tea, records his own impressions, 
at the mayor's request, and writes his name in a book. 
From that moment, he is free to roam the city and collect 
a few ideas of his own. 

THs extreme and disagreeable self-consciousness has 
been brought about by influences from outside. Left to 
themselves, the people would not have found the atom 
bomb so very extraordinary. They marvelled at, and of 
course envied, its power and, since their Government had 
already been forced to send out peace feelers before it was 
dropped, they rather welcomed the opportunity it gave them 
of accepting the Allied demand for an unconditional surrender 
without too great a loss of face. As far as the people in the 
city itself were concerned, it was a horrible disaster to be 
accepted and patiently borne, like a giant earthquake or 
flood. Only afterwards, when they began reading the 
foreign press, did they learn that a crime against humanity 
had been committed and that the martyrdom of Hiroshima 
would ring down the ages. Then foreign notables, scien- 
tists and journalists all came pouring in, eager for horrors, 
American ladies wept in public and uttered beautiful 
thoughts, and the inhabitants of this modest capital of a 
modest province found the eyes of the whole world focused 
upon them. They were surprised and pleased and, without 
attempting to fathom the mentality which could first perfect 
such a weapon and then wallow in an orgy of sentiment over 
its use, they set to work in their practical way and made the 
most of things. 

They mean now to turn Hiroshima into a centre of culture 
and peace, attractive to pilgrims from the four corners of 
the earth and especially to such as come bearing hard 
currency in their scrip. There are to be gardens, pools, 
fountains, and boulevards; and, it is hoped, a casino. The 
casino, ^ however, will not be placed in Hiroshima itself, 
where it might distract or offend, but on a pretty little 
island in the Inland Sea a few miles away. Hotels in both 
Japanese and western style are to be built. Plans are already 
taking shape for the creation of this new and marvellous 
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resort; two sets of plans. Indeed, one being prepared by a 
Japanese architect, the other by an Australian officer. The 
Australian's part in the affair is viewed by some of the 
Americans as an astute political move: we knocked it down, 
you build it up y huh? They need not, as it happens, be afraid. 
The Australian works away at his drawings with immense 
enthusiasm, for, while without experience in town planning, 
he has always longed to try his hand at it. The mayor tells 
everyone how particularly grateful he is to the British for 
lending him this Australian. But meanwhile the Japanese 
plan is already completed and the Town Council is only 
waiting for some money before starting on its execution. 

For the present, the town tries to make a small beginning 
with anniversary celebrations. Apart from the grave cere- 
monies in the morning, the hymns and prayers, the ringing 
of peace bells, the processions of youths and maidens, the 
planting of trees, the speeches by the mayor and the edifying 
messages from General MacArthur, there are baseball 
matches and popular dancing. Orchestras from Tokyo are 
engaged at great expense to play suitable music in public 
places^ and there are collections of famous paintings from 
different parts of the country. Tourists flock in, and the 
shops do a roaring trade, having by general agreement con- 
siderably reduced their prices for the duration of the holiday. 
In the evenings the streets are full of giggling, swaying, 
red-faced Japanese, a familiar festive sight in this country, 
where a small bottle of beer goes a very long way. 

The facts of the case have long since been swallowed up 
in a cloud of commercial high-mindedness. There was quite 
a little stir at the Peace Ceremony one year when General 
Robertson,, Commander-in-Chief of the British Common- 
wealth Occupation Force, remarked that the Japanese had, 
after all, brought the catastrophe on themselves. His 
speech was reported in the Japanese press as if he had pro- 
duced some quite original and striking theory concerning 
the bomb; and, reading the pained rebukes addressed to him 
by American papers for his want of taste and feeling, one 
was in grave danger of forgetting who had dropped it. 

To me the whole thing was nauseating, and a sad demon- 
stration of the less agreeable side of the Japanese. As soon 
as I had done and seen everything that the mayor and his 
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friends required of me, I began to pay some calls among 
private citizens, whose names had been suggested by one 
of the Asahi men in Tokyo. Among these were business 
men, black marketeers, journalists, and a police officer. 
They were no more candid than the average Japanese expects 
to be, but they did not trot out the old formulas from the 
Town Hall, and a sly little remark here and a twinkle there 
encouraged me to think they were not duped by them. The 
private thoughts of the mayor, as he meditated at home in 
his garden, we may never hope to know, but the general 
feeling of the inhabitants of Hiroshima I believe to be some- 
thing like this: That was a very dreadful bomb. How strange 
that the barbarians could produce such a bomb, and not the 
Japanese. Let us hope that one day we too can produce such 
a bomb, perhaps more cheaply. In the meantime, let us pray 
for peace. And, since the barbarians make this extraordin- 
ary fuss of our city, by all means let us play up to them. Who 
shall penetrate the mysteries of the occidental mind? 
Nevertheless, we seem to be on to a good thing. And 
another point: after the next war, there will doubtless be 
Hiroshimas dotted about all over the place, and who in the 
world will bother to come all this way to see us? Yes, let us 
pray for peace, and may the martyrdom of our once glorious 
city ring in a new age of unprecedented harmony among the 
peoples of the earth. 
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RELAXATION 

TOKYO, MEANWHILE, HAD BECOME like a nicely regu- 
lated oven. A cloudy day brought no relief, but merely 
covered the gasping population with a stifling blanket of 
grey instead of blue, and the very rain felt warm and sticky. 
One minute after a shower, one was again bathed in sweat, 
and the only way to get any sleep was to lie naked with an 
electric fan on each side of the bed. The only comfortable 
places in the capital were the air-conditioned offices of the 
occupation personnel, and since their owners had for the 
most part taken themselves off to the mountains or the sea, 
it was difficult to find a pretext for spending any length of 
time in them. Work became still less attractive under these 
conditions, play was impossible, and the temperature be- 
came almost the only topic of conversation. 

In the Press Club, my colleagues lay drooping about in 
the lounge, too languid even to read each other their 
'stories'. The bar had been moved to the roof, where we 
could sit and pant the evenings away, with the band of the 
American Club wailing into our ears across the roof-tops, 
and a heavy rain of soot falling on us from the chimney of 
the Russian propaganda station next door. In cooler 
weather we sometimes shouted complaints over the wall 
about this Russian smoke, which seemed to have more body 
to it than any smoke we had previously encountered. Once 
a smiling giant had appeared, dressed in what seemed to be 
the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, his breast a-giitter 
with medals, and had waved his arms with a stream of 
explosive ejaculations, and gone away again: and, in some 
mysterious way, the smoke abruptly ceased, cut off by 
authority at its very source. We had nevet been able to 
repeat this little success, however. 

After a week of misery, I left with some friends for the 
mountains of Kaiuizawa. We made an early start before the 
sun was high, and drove for three and a half hours through 
towns and villages, and past ricefields which, empty now of 
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their plants, were mere glassy pools of water, reflecting, like 
fragments of a mirror, the luminous white clouds overhead. 
The brown wooden houses, with their heavy curved thatch 
roofs perched on the walls like a bonnet, grouped round 
the village temple, looked peaceful and inviting. Farmers 
were standing knee-deep in mud, guiding their white or 
yellow oxen, their faces hidden under peaked straw hats, 
many of them wearing the rustic shower-coats of loose, 
shaggy rice stalks which gave them, as they nosed hither 
and thither, the appearance of industrious beetles. Here and 
there along the road crept old women, bent nearly double by 
a lifetime of work too hard for their strength, staggering 
under a load of firewood or a sack of potatoes, whom we 
regarded with the brief compassion of holiday-makers. 

Part of the way ran along the route which the daimyo and 
their retinue had taken on their yearly visit to the capital, 
where the Shogun had held them, and in their absence their 
families, as hostages for good behaviour, and this was lined 
with the magnificent, towering pine trees which appear in 
Japanese colour prints of the feudal era, rising to a great 
height and making a cool dim tunnel with their branches. 
Then the road began steeply to climb, and entered a thick 
wood; and, as the car went up and up, our ears began to 
crackle as if we had been flying. The air grew deliciously 
cool. On either side streams and waterfalls curtained away 
by the dense dark foliage could be heard fussily chattering 
as they made their way down the mountain-side, and now 
and again the trees parted, showing the tops of trees that 
we had passed far below, and below them again the tiny 
farms and fields on the plain laid out like a jigsaw puzzle. 
At three thousand feet, the road straightened itself and, in 
another quarter of an hour, we reached Karuizawa. 

It was a little summer resort, consisting of country houses 
each in a garden and screened from the neighbours by a 
bosky of saplings. There was one main street with shops, 
and a small railway station, which, however, the trains for 
some time past had neglected to visit: two large modem 
hotels, requisitioned by the Americans, and a number of 
old-fashioned Japanese inns, into which it was forbidden 
to go: a Buddhist temple, with a huge sweeping roof hun- 
dreds of years old, and nasty modern little glass windows: 
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and a church that, built out of plain unvarnished wood, 
with a belfry shaped like a turnip, after the style of churches 
in the Austrian alps, struck an alien note in the surround- 
ings. At this time of year the famous Karuizawa lilies, 
with their curved pink petals spotted with crimson and 
their dark orange stamens, were at their best, filling the 
evening air after the long sunny days with a scent that was 
almost overpowering, and the woods were full of wild 
flowers, orchid, tiger lily, anemone, and dozens of others 
whose names I did not know. Butterflies as large as bats 
and of marvellous colour fluttered through the green 
shadows under the trees, and on almost every branch there 
sat a cicada, shattering the peace with his harsh, metallic 
twang. 

Above the colony rose the sacred volcano of Asama, eight 
thousand feet high, less perfect in shape than Fuji, but 
more exciting in character, since it was alive and from time 
to time shot huge boulders and streams of lava for miles up 
into the air, to rain down on the villages clustered round its 
foot. The volcano took the place in Karuizawa conversa- 
tion that the heat took in that of Tokyo. It is smoking 
to-night, it is not smoking to-night, it has the appearance 
of being about to smoke. The summer before, thirteen 
Japanese standing on the rim and peering into the crater, 
had been fried in the twinkling of an eye by a sudden blast 
of scorching air from the interior: no doubt it was behaviour 
of this kind which led people to revere it as holy. About 
half-way up the road to the summit there were two notices, 
which always gave me pleasure. Pinned to a wooden stake 
there was a strip of parchment, with a Japanese inscription, 
exquisitely penned, which read as follows: Since our re- 
searches have led us to the conclusion that the sacred 
mountain of Asama will shortly erupt again, we would 
enjoin upon all to reflect earnestly before attempting to 
climb it. Beside this was a great staring yellow board, with 
a grinning skull and crossbones in black, inscribed with the 
two simple words: KEEP OUT! Suicides, naturally, 
ignored both the courteous appeal to reason of the one and 
the straightforward, manly command of the other. To 
trudge up five thousand feet over loose volcanic soil and 
beds of lava, before hurling oneself into the raging fires of 
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tie crater might strike one as an extravagant way to die; 
but every year the god received his little harvest, of thwarted 
lovers, students who had failed in examinations, and others 
who had lost their faces beyond hope of recovery. 

The population of this pleasant retreat was various and 
cosmopolitan. It had formerly been a favourite haunt of 
the western missionaries and, although these had now 
largely disappeared, they had contrived in some mysterious 
way to leave their mark upon it. In the background one 
perpetually sensed, perhaps, rather than heard, the wheeze 
of the harmonium and the murmur of unctuous voices. 
Then, during the war, there had been an influx of Japanese 
politicians and Germans, and of the latter a handful still 
remained, slinking about in the background, behaving with 
the familiar mixture of cringe and arrogance. They spent 
their days consorting with Japanese purgees, of whom 
several lived in retirement up here all the year round, and 
arranging, as opportunity arose, small difficulties and petty 
discomforts for Allied people. Now they would demand to 
be allowed in the military coach, as befitted aryans, instead 
of herding into the rest of the train with Japanese and White 
Russians and other cattle: now they ran whining to the 
military police that American women were buying fresh 
vegetables in the shops, forgetting, characteristically, that 
they themselves were living partly on American relief. 
Sometimes they would sit and drink and caterwaul their 
Nazi songs until far into the night. Friends of mine once, at 
two o'clock in the morning, sent a polite suggestion to a 
party of them in a neighbouring house, that they sing the 
Horst Wessel song a little more quietly, at which they 
broke, instantly and con brio, into Detttschland ueber Alles. 
There were also a number of White Russians, who kept 
somewhat rackety boarding-houses, all of them out of 
bounds, and a few stray eccentrics, including a French 
artist who had all but gone native and who painted some of 
the worst pictures I remember having seen. 

The priest in charge of the little alpine church was an 
authority on the history and lore of the region, as well as on 
the intimate stories of the people living in it, which he 
would sometimes, in a friendly atmosphere, retail, with a 
pleasant mixture of toleration and gentle,, Viennese malice. 
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His gaunt black figure could be seen at all hours, striding 
down the leafy lanes in search of one of his parishioners, or 
busily weeding and hoeing the vegetable plot outside his 
church, a kind, melancholy man, at home no more in the 
cheerful world of the frolicking westerners than in the 
closed one of the Japanese. He was immensely tall and thin, 
with deep-set eyes and a pale, refined face with the skin 
drawn tightly over the bones: the face oi a Spanish monk, 
but devoid of fanaticism. He was a very sick man. During 
the war he had often been on the verge of starvation, since 
the police had been hostile and suspicious, and no one had 
dared to befriend him; and now he led a frugal life on a 
stipend of some two hundred yen a month and the restrained 
charity of his flock. Sometimes another European priest 
came up from Tokyo for a few days, and he was regularly 
visited by a Korean Father stationed fifty miles away, and 
these, apart from casual contacts with the shifting summer 
population, formed his society. Seventeen years of his life 
had been passed in Japan and, although he never com* 
plained, it was clear that he had not been able to grow fond 
either of the land or its people. He told me once that in 
spite of knowing their language perfectly and working so 
long among them, he had never succeeded in penetrating 
their thoughts. Give them the tip of your finger, and they 
will soon have your elbow, he would remark, with a sigh; 
it was the only positive assertion he felt able to make respect- 
ing their character* Their mentality passed his understand- 
ing. For example, he would make a convert, and that con- 
vert would hold steadily to the faith, in spite of all the family 
might do in the way of ostracism and spiteful ill-treatment, 
to the day of his death; and then it would be discovered, 
as often as not, that he had left instructions for his funeral 
to be Buddhist. He had taken to Christianity, as he might 
have followed a calling or chosen a garment, because it 
pleased his personal whim, but with death the family took 
him back and he became, with the other ancestors, an 
object of family worship. These and other deviations sorely 
perplexed and grieved the gentle Father who, himself 
entirely given up to Christ, could not see how small a thing 
the redemption of a soul, compared with the august con- 
tinuity of the family worship, must appear to the Japanese. 
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He was Christian and European to the core, thrown by the 
discipline of the Church into a world profoundly repugnant 
to his nature, and lost, as a child is: but still a good Viennese, 
gay, subtle, and resigned, with great convivial possibilities 
and a delightful companion. 

The main element in Karuizawa now, and the one which 
ironed out all the others, was of course American. Daily, 
from the baking capitals there were fresh arrivals, weary and 
worn, in high feather at escaping for a while from the Tokyo 
round of luncheon parties, cocktail parties, dinner parties, 
and supper parties, and all eager to commence as soon as 
possible a round of luncheon parties, cocktail parties, 
dinner parties, and moonlight picnics up here. In no time at 
all the atmosphere of Tokyo reproduced itself in this green 
mountain village with entire fidelity. In rustic houses and 
quiet mossy gardens, constructed for Japanese ways of 
living, arose a merry clamour of tongues, striving for 
mastery over the shrill, emotional cries of the wireless. In 
the morning the lanes were full of ladies of unusual size, 
wearing slacks of exuberant colour and of exiguous cut, 
moving purposefully towards the souvenir shops. Appeals 
for Junior to return to his home, or to desist from his 
activities, shattered the mountain calm. In the afternoon 
the small figure of the blind masseur could be seen tapping 
his way from house to house. Panting fiercely, a blue rag 
tied about his head to stop the sweat from running into 
his eyes, he would strive to repair the ravages of an excessive 
calory intake. He too was thought to be something of a 
character, for, climbing on to the bed beside the immense 
blonde Venuses, he would softly and invariably mutter in 
their ear, as he toiled: 'Isn't this Paradise? 5 It was his one 
English phrase of a general and conversational kind and he 
was referring to Karuizawa; but some of the Venuses took 
it in a more personal sense, and there were those who alleged 
that he was no more blind than they were. Pandemonium 
broke out once more as the hour of cocktails approached, 
but at evening a hush fell on the community as it assembled 
in the biggest hotel for the movies, punctual and tegular as 
peasants for Mass. 

Here and there one caught faintly the sound of other, 
older, gentler voices, but the spirits of the place had mostly 
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fled. Behind the rest camp, a flight of curving ted torii led 
up, through tangled briars, to a shrine where the little 
wooden foxes sat all dusty and dishevelled, the rice and 
water bowls empty, the summoning bell silent and useless, 
its rope jerked away and flung on the ground by the rude 
impatience of a foreign hand. Initials had been carved, and 
short, unequivocal words scribbled, all over the wooden 
walls. This shrine, an expression of the villagers 9 thankful- 
ness for their rice and their hopes for the future harvests, 
had become a mean and shabby little box. It would never 
again be anything more. 

There was no escape from this jolly, obvious little world, 
but by driving far out into the countryside around. To stay 
at home, to lurk in the woods, was asking for trouble; one 
was promptly discovered and hauled forth, with screams of 
encouragement, to take part in a round of golf, a social 
gathering, or a cosy gossip about occupation personalities. 
A taste for solitude, an inclination for peace and quiet, were 
regarded as highly peculiar and, indeed, most of the people 
were too kind and too generous to believe that one could 
really have such things; they saw one as a buttoned-up 
Britisher, or as lacking in social confidence, or, simply, as 
homesick, and they tried to draw one out and fit one into 
their pattern of things in the friendliest way imaginable. 
Thus most of my holiday was spent in the planning, or the 
execution, of a flight. 

It was altogether a fantastic double life up here. In the 
day, I would sneak off and visit the places of interest in 
the district round about; it might be an old monastery, 
perched high among rocks and trees, overlooking a vast 
sweep of wild country, where grave-eyed monks brought 
out their art treasures, patiently exhibiting them by the hour, 
and regaling the visitor with tea and pickled apricots, as if 
they had nothing else in the world to attend to; or a great 
waterfall, or shrine hidden in the forest, or a special view of 
Asama; or simply a characteristic village, unspoiled by the 
passing of time. Often the priest would leave his little 
church and accompany me on these expeditions to interpret 
and explain, but when I went alone there was always the 
same kind and courteous hospitality, the willingness to show 
all I wanted to see, and the eagerness to draw my attention 
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to things of which I was ignorant. There is nothing in the 
world so restful as the company of Japanese; it has a serene 
quality independent of social standing, or education, and 
arising from their great sense of form, the delicacy of their 
feeling in respect to others and the suppression of all 
personal emotions and impatiences. In the evening I would 
return, refreshed but with a sinking heart, to Karuizawa, 
vibrating in its own small vacuum and cheerfully unaware 
of any modes of existence but its own. 

But escape was otdy partial and temporary, and some- 
times one would flee for many miles to find the object of 
one's dread waiting at the other end. My visits to Kusatsu 
were to bring this home. One day a British correspondent 
and his wife asked me to drive with them there; it was a 
famous watering-place lying three thousand feet up, on the 
other side of the Asamayama, in a dip among the surround- 
ing mountains. We set off in a smart and capacious station 
wagon, with beautiful nervous springs which,, over the 
wicked mountain roads, proved invaluable. The way 
leading over the passes was very steep and dangerous at any 
time, being narrow, with a sheer drop on one side of it, and 
much used by timber lorries, which would come rushing 
blithely down and round the corners, as if the last thing they 
could ever meet would be another car; and then there would 
be a shrieking of brakes and a backing, and the two vehicles 
would edge cautiously past each other, the outside one with 
an inch or two to spare, and its owner praying that the loose 
soil would not give way and precipitate him into the gorge. 
But at present the earth was unusually treacherous in conse- 
quence of the heavy summer rains, and more than once the 
chauffeur looked grave; indeed, at one moment, as we crept 
over a hump in which wide cracks were already appearing, 
he took the liberty of pointing out, with a glance at the tree- 
tops far below, that should it yield to the weight of the car, 
we might find ourselves in a very difficult position. The 
owner of the car was greatly pleased by this remark, for the 
man used for Very 5 the word taihen or "involving a consider- 
able change", a restrained and judicious word, his employer 
thought, to use in summing up our predicament, and one 
which appealed to his own scholarly mind. But we passed 
safely across; and, frightening as the road was, it had 
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the advantage, supreme in our minds, of seating others 
away. 

After crossing the mountain, the road went through 
villages and farm lands for seven or eight miles. The fields 
were somewhat larger than was usual, the soil was rich and 
black, and the crops grew better; all were beautifully kept, 
and a pleasure to the eye. The style of domestic archi- 
tecture, which varies from one prefecture to another with a 
thousand charming variations, was particularly graceful in 
this region. Tiger lilies grew out of the tawny thatch roofing 
of the houses, their elegant flaming heads very sharp and 
clear in the afternoon light. Many little streams were pour- 
ing down the slopes, with the splashing and gurgling that is 
the most delightful and characteristic sound of the Japanese 
countryside; and here and there a wooden water-wheel of 
medieval appearance was slowly turning, causing, in the 
shed beside it, a heavy beam to rise and fall on the grain 
beneath, threshing it with the least possible speed and 
efficiency. Every time we came to one of these, we stopped 
and got out to watch; there is something about a water- 
wheel, with its calm, ponderous rhythm and the water churn- 
ing and foaming about it, which is irresistible. 

When we came to the river Agatsuma, it appeared that 
quite large parts of the bridge had broken away and tumbled 
into the flood. A group of men with planks and stakes were 
consulting together in leisurely fashion, with a view to its 
repair. This gave Hasegawa the chauffeur the chance to 
indulge his ruling passion, which was the exercise of author- 
ity over his fellow beings; he leaped at once from the car and 
was soon in full control of the operation. He had once 
driven for the Embassy, and had retained the cap, which 
looked very much like that of a naval officer, and of which 
he was inordinately proud, wearing it on all occasions and 
refusing the many generous bids that were made for it by his 
colleagues; and this grave, official appearance, together with 
his masterful ways of speech, greatly impressed the work- 
men, who were able to indulge their own ruling passion for 
swift and humble obedience to anyone who chose to give 
orders. It was thus a very tidy and happy little arrangement. 
When the work was finished, a lorry piled with timber was 
driven slowly across the frail, worm-eaten old bridge, which 
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trembled violently as soon as anyone placed a foot upon it, to 
make sure it was safe; and after it was across, Hasegawa 
followed in the station wagon, while we walked ahead, in case 
the temporary supports should collapse after all and convey 
us into the torrent below. Hasegawa, having tasted power, 
was as gay as a lark for the remainder of the afternoon. 

After another five or six miles we drove down a steep hill 
into the watering-place. The main feature of Kusatsu was 
the village square, in the centre of which the sulphur springs 
bubbled up out of the ground, staining the stone flags and 
troughs with a variety of brilliant colours from emerald 
green to canary yellow. A dense steam rose up from these 
waters which were collected and fed into the wooden bath- 
houses at the lower end of the square, and hundreds of little 
birds were fluttering dazedly in the air above it, as if intoxi- 
cated by the fumes. Invalids in loose jukata were strolling 
about, either returning from a bath or proceeding to one; 
many had a parboiled appearance, their whole bodies being 
a dark, reddish-purple, and some were covered with horrid 
sores. The waters were used in the treatment of rheumatism, 
syphilis, and leprosy, but there were no lepers in sight. They 
were not allowed to move freely about the town with the 
other patients, but were confined in a colony of their own 
some way off. 

Round the square were a number of large, clean, wooden 
inns, with wide balconies, whose supporting, fan-shaped 
brackets were beautifully carved into bird, fish, and flower 
patterns. We went into one of these and, after a warm bath, 
squatted on the rush matting in a pleasant room overlooking 
the springs, and drank cold Japanese beer and ate slices of 
huge wet cucumbers and tomatoes. It was my first experi- 
ence of a purely native inn, frequented entirely by Japanese, 
and the cleanliness, the lovely quiet taste of the appoint- 
ments and the service, calm and unostentatious, yet friendly 
and personal, pleased me very much. 

What we all enjoyed most, however, in our few hours in 
this place, was the feeling of being at last among people 
who were untouched by what was happening in the country. 
They went about their business as if there had been no defeat 
and no occupation. No one stared at us, or behaved with 
the obsequiousness so often shown to westerners, nor did 
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the children set up the tiresome screams of welcome and 
farewell that were customary in occupied centres. The 
place was too remote, the road leading to it too uncomfort- 
able, for military government to pay it much attention, even 
if they had been there at all; the influence of the invader was 
agreeably absent. We were in a quiet, highly civilized little 
town, where sick people had come to be made well ever 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century, and nobody 
wished either to know what we were doing or to ask any 
favours from us. 

Some of the patients were now assembling for their after- 
noon bath, and we walked over to the bath-house to watch 
them prepare it. The air inside was stifling, and the water 
pouring from the springs into the communal tub seemed 
to be only just below boiling-point. The bathers lined up on 
either side, and beat the water with short wooden planks to 
cool it, under the supervision of the bathing mistress. Now 
and again, this ancient crone would lower a hand, wrapped 
cautiously in a cloth, into the water to see how it was getting 
on. As they beat, they chanted an inane, joyless little ditty, 
all together, over and over again. A small, spindly girl led 
the chorus in a nasal, drunken sing-song, swaying almost 
dementedly from side to side as she belaboured the water, as 
if she had worked herself into a state of hypnosis. At last, 
on a sudden bark from the attendant, they all stopped beat- 
ing and began to pour the scalding water over their heads 
with wooden scoops, to prevent fainting. Their faces 
assumed a solemn, almost military expression. We left at 
this point, since my friend thought the presence of his wife 
and myself might embarrass the men who, although per- 
fectly used to mingling naked with Japanese women, would 
probably know that nakedness was thought to be improper 
in the west. Some of them, standing stripped - already, 
delicately covered their sex with thek hand as we went by; 
a touching little gesture, I thought, since our supposed 
attitude must have struck them as the height of foolish 
prudery. I was reluctant to go for, in another instant, the 
whole lot would leap into the bath and stay there for several 
minutes, while the mistress screamed exhortations from the 
side or went to the rescue of any who might be overcome; 
and the spectacle of people tormenting themselves of their 
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own free will and for their own good is one which I intensely 
enjoy. 

But it was after six o'clock; we had a ride of over four 
hours ahead of us, and we hoped to get across the mountain 
while it was still light. We went back the way we had come, 
past the maple forests and the bamboo groves., the streams 
and waterfalls, the carefully tended farms and the little 
cottage gardens, with their tiny flower-beds, and the slowly 
turning water-wheels. The farmers were lying now on 
benches in the open air or squatting inside the house, the 
walls drawn back to allow them to enjoy the scenery, smok- 
ing and chatting. There was a wonderful sunset, flooding 
the sky with rose and saffron light, against which the faraway 
mountain-tops stood out very soft and blue. Always in our 
ears was the sound of running, falling water. Now and 
again Hasegawa would draw up and disappear into the 
woods; he was gradually assembling a bouquet, which he 
would study critically, deciding it lacked now a touch of 
purple, now one of yellow or white, and he would caper 
excitedly about in the undergrowth searching for wild iris or 
anemones, while his employers sat, with entire toleration, in 
the car and discussed the view. Darkness had thus fallen 
after all by the time we reached the pass, but he brought us 
down it with a matchless skill to which, indeed, from time 
to time he discreetly drew our attention; and at s eleven 
o'clock we drove into Karuizawa once more, hugging 
ourselves a little, for at five we had been expected at a 
cocktail party. 

A week or so later I set off for Kusatsu, this time in the 
company of an American painter, a talented young woman 
who suffered very much from the restricted atmosphere of 
occupation circles and who wanted to see something of the 
life of Japan. We went prepared to stay overnight in one of 
the inns surrounding the square, secure in the knowledge 
that no snowdrop would ever risk his plump posterior on 
the ups and downs of the mountain road. As we swung 
down the street leading to the village square, however, it 
became clear that a horrid change had taken place. A 
banner was tied across the road with the words: Welcome 
to Allied Forces! on it. The Stars and Stripes fluttered in the 
breeze, on either side. The children waved thek hands and 
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screeched hallo! We who fled from the occupation, were a 
part of it; seeking a respite from the banalities of its life, we 
must find, wherever we went, these banalities prepared and 
offered as a compliment to ourselves. It was, beyond doubt, 
Hasegawa's Embassy cap which had given rise to this 
enormity; dazzled by it, the town elders had assuredly taken 
counsel together and decided that our little party of the 
previous week was the vanguard of an invading force. 
They had therefore taken steps to arrange those outward 
signs of affectionate respect which the westerners, appar- 
ently, found comforting. It showed, this little effort to wel- 
come the intruders in their own idiom, a truly gracious and 
civilized spirit; but it spoilt the place, and we never went 
there again. 
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DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 

AUGUST WAS NEARLY OVER and the time approached 
when I should have to go home* More and more I felt that 
before leaving, I must try to see something in the country 
that was whole and untouched. It would be wrong to 
describe this something as the 'real* Japan, for the spoiled 
and corrupted parts were just as real as it was. The western- 
ized people with their badly fitting clothes, their cars, their 
factories and gadgets and their uneasy, part acceptance of 
the material and mechanistic view of life, were no less real, 
no less truly Japanese, than Tani2aki, or Kawai, or Hashi- 
moto, the simple fishermen and woodcutters, the monk 
in his lonely mountain temple, or the girls dancing in 
honour of the dead in country places; they were merely 
less attractive. They were also more in evidence: they 
caught the eye whichever way it turned, while the others 
had to be carefully and patiently sought out, 

I had been turning over in my mind the possibility of 
making some trip far away from the usual routes, and 
weighing up the difficulties of acquiring interpreters, pro- 
visions, transport, and black market yen in large enough 
quantities, when the post brought a letter from Dr. 
Okamura, the librarian of Waseda University, with an in- 
vitation to spend a few days with his family in the mountain 
village of Goka, not far from lida, in the Nagano Prefecture. 
No foreigner had been there within living memory, except 
for a stray German who, for some reason, had bought a 
farm near by at the end of the last century and settled down 
to work it himself. 'You may like to see something of our 
rural life/ the professor wrote, 'the people in Goka live just 
as their forefathers did/ adding, with a true Japanese dislike 
of definite and unqualified statement, c except that they have 
been somewhat modernized/ There followed instructions 
on how to reach the place, since the journey would take a 
whole day, 

Once more I boarded the Dixie Limited at nine o'clock, 
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The countryside along the line was growing familiar, the 
tiny blue bays fringed with dark pines where the train ran 
along by the sea, the flawless cone of Mount Fuji, appearing 
and reappearing as it twisted and turned through the hills, 
the neat thatched farms, the trim hayricks with huge, 
brilliant convolvulus twining about them, the patches of 
lotus with their great, rubbery, bluish leaves and stately 
flowers among the rice paddies and, always and everywhere, 
the small, bent figures of men toiling in the mud. 

At Hamamatsu I got down and, avoiding the RTO, 
made for the Japanese stationmaster. He led me to his 
office where, as well as the usual piles of grubby paper and 
the small vases of perfectly arranged flowers, he had a repro- 
duction from da Vinci pinned neatly upside down above his 
desk. We drank tea together, conversing in friendly but 
restricted manner; by good luck he was a graduate of 
Waseda himself and, after a discussion of Dr. Okamura and 
other notables, he hurried to the telephone to make a series 
of calls. The mysterious Japanese grapevine was at work, 
and there was no need for anxiety, or even thought, on my 
side. In no time at all everyone concerned along the line 
would know that a foreign woman would pass that way, 
that she must be removed from the train at Toyohashi, and 
put in the electric car for lida, that at Tenryuko she must be 
removed once more and escorted to the hotel, from which, 
in the morning, she would be taken away by a Sense?. It was 
a curious thing that as long as one remained in the occupa- 
tion zone, with its material resource, its know-how and its 
obsession with mechanical efficiency, one lived in a maze of 
papers and regulations, fretting one's heart out over jeeps 
that never came, telephones that did not work and people 
who were never in their offices: but that once among the 
Japanese, provided there was a single individual capable of 
roughly grasping the plan, all moved with a smooth and 
beautifal precision and one was spirited effortlessly about 
the country without so much as a wink passing from one 
man to another. 

The stationmaster conducted me to a seat in the train, at 
the end of a long compartment, and stood, the picture of 
dignity and importance in his cap of red and gold, gravely 
saluting as we pulled out of the station. The compartment 
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was stuffed with people as usual, for the Japanese seem to 
have a passion, perhaps natural in the inhabitants of a 
crowded country, for moving constantly from place to 
place. There were the housewives setting out in search of 
black market rice, old women with babies on their backs, 
farmers, plump schoolchildren in sailor suits, and a flock of 
holiday makers, dressed in white shorts and shirts, black 
socks pulled knee-high by leg-suspenders clearly displayed, 
and black or brown felt Trilby hats, an ensemble I do not 
remember to have seen anywhere else. It was disagreeable 
to sit in my comfortable corner while an old lady stood 
beside me, one fat baby tied to her back and another kicking 
under her arm; but had the seat been offered to her, she 
would either have refused it or, worse, taken it and immedi- 
ately passed it on to a man. Everywhere, husbands were 
sitting, wives, with bundles, lunch-boxes and suitcases in 
their hands, were standing. 

Presently, at the farther end of the compartment which 
was long and arranged like a bus with rows of seats each 
side of a gangway, a slight commotion arose; a gentle, polite 
struggle seemed to be in progress, screened from my view 
by the tightly packed travellers. A boyish voice could be 
heard, saying: cbotto mate, kudesai! 

Do^p! 

Sumimasen! Chotto! 

Do^o! 

A movement passed over the serried ranks of the travel- 
lers; they surged this way and that, exclaiming softly, and 
parted to allow a young man dressed in the blue serge 
uniform and peaked cap of a student to pass through. He 
was panting and dishevelled; in one hand he carried a text- 
book, and he bore down upon me with an expression of 
mingled diffidence and resolution. He was a student of 
Nagoya, his name was Toshio Yamamoto, and word had 
passed to the end of the carriage that a foreigner was 
travelling in it* Like a good Japanese, he could not let an 
opportunity go by without seizing it. 

TreaseP he said. 'Excuse, prease, but I would know how 
Engrishmen speak. Out teacher is Japanese/ 

He opened his book with a flourish, and laid it on my 
knee. It was the French Revolution, by Thomas Catlyle. I 
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read half a dozen pages aloud, while the country folk 
round groaned quietly to themselves at the brilliance of it 
all and shrank away, effacing themselves in the presence of 
learning. At the end the boy drew a soft, hissing sigh. He 
had not, clearly, been aware that English might sound like 
that. 

'Englishmen/ he said wonderingly, 'speak so? It is 
necessary to say words rike you?' 

I replied that it was usual. He sighed again, and bowed, 
the deep humble bow of a girl, hands on knees, and turning 
away, fought his passage back to the other end of the com- 
partment. The train jogged quietly on. After a quarter of an 
hour, there were the same indications of disturbance as 
before, and Toshio reappeared, somewhat red in the face, 
his cap now tilted rakishly over an ear. 

'Prease/ he said, treating me to another dazzling smile., 
'your impression of Japan, maybe/ 

Very nice. 

'Japanese cherry brossom?' he suggested. 

Beautiful. 

"Japanese garu?* 

Very charming. 

'Charming, yes.* He giggled. ''Kimono of Japanese garu? 

Very nice indeed. 

He frowned a little at this. 'Nice, but not practical/ he 
said. He thought for a minute, and went on: 'Japanese 
country? mountain? pine tree? vorrcano?* 

'All very nice/ I said soothingly. 

He made as if to go and then paused, irresolute. He 
hissed again, giggled, and scraped with his feet on the floor. 
I recognized the symptoms, Toshio had a question, to put 
which would cost him effort and even pain, but with which, 
for the sake of clarity, he felt bound to persevere. 

'PteaseP he said, in a low voice. 'If I am with Engrish- 
men, am I very rittle?' 

He was all of five feet. Truth was something, but so was 
the wistful appeal in Toshio's eyes. 

'Englishmen would think you very strong and nicely 
built/ I said. 'They are much too big, themselves. It is not 
practical/ 

Satisfied, he plunged into the melee again. Peace fell, and 
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lasted several minutes. Then a new agitation btoke out, but 
on a minor scale, and Toshio's visiting card was passed 
from hand to hand, with the English version of his name and 
address carefully written in pencil on the back. I produced 
one of my own, and this was reverently passed the length of 
the carriage to where Toshio sat. A silence followed, while 
he considered what measures should now be taken. After 
an interval, the familiar stirring and striving recommenced, 
and I was handed the somewhat dirty half of a green apple. 
I ate it slowly; it tasted of warm, boyish hand. Presently 
there were signs that something was afoot once more. A 
great sighing, as of wind in the pines, a plaintive murmur, 
as of many patient creatures in distress, arose in that stuffy 
carriage; tired bodies displaced themselves, weary but 
compliant, dizzy piles of luggage stacked and so often 
stacked fell heavily on the bowed figures below. It could 
only mean the approach of Toshio; and sure enough he was 
there, scarlet, his spectacles misting, his cap gone, his black, 
oily hair tumbling over his brow, but his countenance split 
in the same wide and ravishing grin. 

TreaseF Toshio said* 'Was Kierkegaard egoist?" 

My brain reeled, as it had so often reeled before in con- 
versations with the young Japanese male. One minute they 
want to know the price of a camera in London, and the next, 
the meaning of the universe. I did not know if Kierkegaard 
was an egoist or not; it was not a subject to which I had ever 
given thought, and nothing suggested itself. But Toshio 
stood there, looking eager and trusting; he must not be dis- 
appointed. Leaning forward, I began to recite in earnest, 
rapid tones the fourteenth chapter of the Book of Job. 

"Man that is born of a woman/ I said, accompanying the 
words with florid, Italian gestures, c is of few days and full of 
trouble. He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down. He 
fleeth as a shadow and continueth not. 

"And dost thou open thine eyes upon such a one?' I 
inquired,, a little sternly, c and bringest me into judgment 
with thee? Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
Not one/ 

Here I paused, in reflection, Toshio nodded brightly. 

Tor there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again/ 1 resumed, 'and that the tender branch thereof 
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will not cease. Though the toot thereof wax old in the 
earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground. Do you 
understand? 7 

Toshio nodded again; he appeared to be deeply moved. 
"Thank you very much/ he murmured. He had received 
something, although it was hard to say what. He vanished, 
nor was he seen again. But then a most inconvenient thing 
happened, one which after so many years of inward struggle 
is still and frequently happening; my conscience assailed 
me. He had asked for bread and been given a stone; he had 
come searching, if not for enlightenment, as least for a little 
material to work into an essay and had been sent, to all 
intents, empty away. A representative of the rich, powerful, 
mysterious, conquering west had, once again, pulled a fast 
one on a meek Asiatic disciple. Seizing another of my 
visiting cards I wrote across it, boldly and plainly: Kierke- 
gaard WAS egoist, hoping and assuming that this was the 
truth: and passed it along. But there was no reply, no 
further slice of apple. Perhaps the child was stunned 
by my august condescension; and perhaps I had gone 
too far. 

At Toyohashi the stationmaster, alerted by Hamamatsu, 
was fussing up and down the platform like an agitated hen. 
In his own person he conducted me, with his own hands he 
carried my bags, to the electric train for lida. Once more I 
was carefully placed in a corner seat. Something of the 
radiance of Dr. Okarnura's great learning rested, in the eyes 
of these devoted officials, on my head. The foreign woman 
was connected in some way with a Sensei: then make way, 
vacate that seat, open that window, or, if she prefers, close 
it! and once again, as the train set off, a magnificent salute 
combined, on this occasion, with a deep and ceremonious 
bow. A bubble of conceit took shape within me, waxed and 
glowed with rich and luminous colours: and collapsed. I 
was a mere foolish barbarian, red-haired as the devils are 
said to be, incapable of a move without the assistance of 
responsible men, and helpless as a baby. 

For five hours we sat in the electric train, moving slowly 

into the mountainous interior. The air grew wonderfully 

fresh and cool: the houses had large, flat stones at each 

corner of the roof to prevent the wind from whipping it off. 

13 
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There were wide and beautiful streams and tapids, with 
fishermen standing in the shallows and the grey heron 
flapping ungainly overhead. Twilight fell, then darkness; 
the mountains became huge black masses shouldering the 
sky with here and there a dart of silver as a waterfall was 
touched by the light of the moon. 

As we entered Tenryuko station, the keeper of the inn 
climbed into the car and carried me off to his establishment; 
he was, of course, fully informed as to everything. The 
room into which he led the way opened on to a stream sixty 
feet below, with the tops of two large fir trees on a level with 
the floor. From the river came a clean, sharp hissing as the 
current wrapped itself about the rocks standing in its way; 
and on one of the fir trees a giant cicada struck up Ms metal- 
lic song: mi mi mi md! Nothing else was to be heard; all was 
calm and still, slumbering in the moonlight. In another 
minute, however, the door slid back and two giggling little 
maids tripped in. They rushed to install the mosquito net, 
not the stifling drapery of Italy or Spain, which turns a bed 
into a sort of cradle, but a great roomy green tent nearly as 
large as the room. Downstairs, the landlord's daughter 
hurried to the piano and struck up an approximation of the 
Moonlight Sonata. I asked the landlord to bring me some 
Japanese beer, and he seemed to find something strange in 
the request, for he doubled up and hastened from the room 
with a hand pressed over his mouth. As soon as I had drunk 
the beer, I changed i&toyukata and made my way down the 
steep, slippery staircase to the bathroom. The landlady had 
sent a polite invitation to take my bath with her and she was 
already at work, crouching on the floor and methodically 
scrubbing herself with a flimsy Japanese cloth and a bar of 
soap made of fish-oil and grit. 

A Japanese bath is one of the great pleasures of this world. 
The bathroom is built on a slope with a slatted floor, on 
which you stand pouring hot water over yourself and wash- 
ing. When you are quite clean, and not before, you step 
into the bath, which in private houses is a deep wooden tub 
with a fire burning underneath, in hotels a tiled pit large 
enough to take half a dozen bathers at a time. It is a grave 
social mistake to leave any soap in the water of this bath, 
You lie and steam, in a temperature much hotter than we 
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use at home, meditating lazily on the state of the world, or 
thinking of nothing at all. It is still better when there is 
company, as you can then scrub each other's back and 
gossip lightly on this and that while lying in the water. 
The landlady, as soon as the bows and salutations were over, 
at once helped me off with my robe and performed this 
service, although she was too modest to let me return the 
compliment; and she was too polite, also, to show any 
amusement or concern at my size and colouring. Three or 
four of the little maids who were also bathing were less 
restrained, however, and they crowded round, stroking my 
hair, and patting my shoulders with their little yellow paws, 
and sniffing at my scented American soap with innocent 
cries of amazement; and when they saw the rich pink colout 
I turned in the hot water, they broke down altogether and 
rolled on the floor. Their mistress laughed and apologized 
for them, explaining that they had never seen a foreigner 
before in their lives. Indeed, very few people in this village 
had. Only some of the older ones had caught a brief 
glimpse, many years before, of the Duke of Connaught as he 
whirled past them in a boat on his way to the Tenryu 
rapids, and they had never forgotten it. 

After bathing, I went upstairs. The proprietor had laid 
out a supper on the balcony of eggs, trout, crayfish, octopus, 
and rice, with a few more bottles of beer; and while I ate he 
entertained me as best he could with stories of the country 
round and of his experiences as a business man in Korea, in 
very broken English. All the time, he seemed to be hugely 
tickled by some private joke. Presently I grew drowsy and 
said I should like to go to bed. The little maids ran to fetch 
the futon and arrange them on the floor under the mosquito 
net; they were wonderfully soft and covered in silk, and I 
soon fell asleep with the sound of the river as a lullaby- I 
awoke in the morning to find the sun streaming in, and the 
maids carrying tray after tray of breakfast out on to the 
balcony. When I asked for the bill, the landlord said it came 
to one hundred yen, which was much less than a single bottle 
of beer in Tokyo or Osaka. For a moment 1 thought I had 
strayed into some forgotten little corner whose economy 
had become divorced from that of the country, but it turned 
out that the landlord was just an amiable eccentric with a 
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liking for foreigners. The next time I spent a night at his 
inn, ne refused to charge at all. 

Soon after breakfast Dr. Okamura arrived, flushed, hot, 
and out of breath, accompanied by a handsome boy, whom 
he introduced as his youngest son. They had started walk- 
ing at five o'clock over the mountain from Goka, and it was 
now ten; but the boy immediately seized my luggage, 
weighed down with tins of provisions and bottles of liquor 
that I had brought for the family, and set out for home 
again with it. Taxis, said his father, were terribly expensive 
and apt to break down on the mountain roads; but for 
ourselves he had a plan. 

Having said good-bye to the landlord and promised to 
come again, we took the train to Kanae, a few stations down 
the line, where there was a silk factory. It was a pleasant 
little concern, the hands being mostly the daughters of 
farmers in the neighbourhood, who produced the silk- 
worms and were also the shareholders; and because of this 
family touch all ran very smoothly and everyone was con- 
tented. The directors entertained us with tea, bunches of 
tiny sweet grapes and pieces of apple, very juicy and cold, 
and impaled on sticks. They took us round the mill, ex- 
plaining every step of the process as we went, and finally 
produced for our inspection length after length of silk, in 
garish colours, and of blatant check or stripe design. It was, 
they said, destined for the American PX, which provided 
the specification and fixed the price: the directors made no 
profit at all, and to recoup themselves they sold materials on 
the black market. I had often seen bales of this stuff in PXs 
up and down the country, together with good Fuji silk, 
strings of pearls from Mikimoto's fishery, porcelain, 
brocade, and lacquer, all at bazaar prices: as polite and demo- 
cratic a way of looting a people as one could wish. I asked 
to see something which had been spun for tlie Japanese 
themselves, and they brought out a few good lengths, in 
quiet colours, of the rough silk used by farmers for their 
working clothes, and some very lovely and brilliant brocade 
for making obi. It was strange that craftsmen able to pro- 
duce such fine things could also be persuaded to turn out 
the other and inferior ones. Where a European manufac- 
turer of comparable standard might take a pride in his work 
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and refuse to let anything leave the factory that he con- 
sidered beneath it, the Japanese cheerfully supplied what- 
ever people might ask for. It was not that they did not 
know, but that they did not care, not that they lacked either 
taste or integrity, but that they kept them in compart- 
ments separate from their commercial activities. If the 
foreigners wanted these shocking materials, by all means 
they should have them; they would never have used such 
things themselves, but they felt no shame in turning them 
out for others. 

Dr. Okamura then said we must leave, as a long tiring 
walk lay ahead of us, and at this the directors went into 
hasty, muttered consultation. A battered vehicle, propelled 
by a charcoal-burning device, was summoned and we 
climbed into it, Dr. Okamura remarking with satisfaction: 
'This is what I expected/ The visit to the factory had been 
planned in the hope that such would be its outcome, and as 
the gasping machine bore us up the steep winding roads to 
Goka, in a cloud of thick white dust, I felt that things had 
been very nicely arranged. 

The house where Dr. Okamura spent his holidays be- 
longed to Mr. Shiba, a cousin by marriage, who was a 
farmer. It was a large, roomy, comfortable dwelling with a 
beautifully curved roof and porch, standing on a slope about 
fifteen minutes walk from the village. The family had lived 
in it for four hundred years. An outlying wing connected 
by a winding passage to the main building had been given 
up to me, and into another was squeezed the professor and 
his wife, three sons and, temporarily, a married daughter 
and her little girl. Because this young woman spoke a little 
English, her father had sent for her, and she had made the 
long overnight journey with her small child in a crowded 
train from Nagoya, in order to explain certain small points 
of household geography and attend to small personal wants 
which might, he conceived, be a cause of embarrassment to 
me if dealt with by him: such is Japanese delicacy. And she 
had left her husband to manage for himself and had made, 
uncomplaining, this trying journey, because her parents 
wished it, such being the Japanese sense of filial obliga- 
tions. 

As soon as we had rested a little, and had some lunch, we 
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walked down the fields to the little grassy plot where Mr, 
Shiba's ancestors were buried. The garden round the house 
was full of trees and flowers, grape myrtle, whose blossoms 
are redder and more vivid than the Japanese plum, holly- 
hocks, and gladioli, and the air was gay with huge, velvety 
butterflies, as in Karuizawa; and all round the garden lay the 
small fields and orchards of Mr. SMba's farm. Before the 
war he had owned six cho of land, which made him into 
quite a considerable farmer by Japapese standards; but, 
under the Land Reform, three cho had been taken away and 
distributed among his tenants. In exchange the Govern- 
ment had given, or rather promised, him a sum of money 
amounting to a tenth or so of its value and less than would 
buy a cow. Of course, he said, cheerfully, as he showed us 
round, he was ruined. He still, however, kept a fine trim 
orchard of apple and pear trees, on which every fruit had 
been carefully tied in a separate bag of paper as a precaution 
against insects, some fields, and a cow. Each field gave him, 
with intensive manuring, four crops a year, two of rice, one 
of wheat, and one of vegetables. He was up two hours 
before the sun every morning and worked until after dusk. 
Now and again he would have to take ten minutes' rest, 
because he was suffering with appendicitis. 

He said that at first the tenants had been in high feather 
over^ the Land Reform, especially as they could pay the 
nominal purchase price in tiny instalments over a number of 
years. When the first time they brought in a harvest which 
was all theirs, there was feasting and mirth for days on end. 
But they had not understood that in future they would be 
responsible for paying the rates and taxes. When the 
gatherers came, there was nothing for them, and the people 
ran to Mr. Shiba, as they always had done in times of per- 
plexity, and begged him to take care of them. They became 
very indignant when he explained that he no longer had any 
responsibility in their affairs, and the murmur ran round the 
village that he was undemocratic. 

'I am afraid there are Communists among these people/ 
said Dr. Okamura, shaking his head; and he told me how, a 
week or two earlier, two party members from the town of 
lida had climbed the mountain-side and held a meeting in 
the village square. It had been poorly attended, but such a 
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thing had never happened before, and the village elders had 
been very seriously put out, 

"Do you not think Communism a terrible thing? 3 Mr. 
Shiba asked, addressing me. 

I said its philosophy seemed trivial and its methods dis- 
gusting, but that I had nothing against its economic system 
as such. 

'But would not Communism mean the end of progress for 
all mankind?' inquired Mr. SHba magnificently. He was an 
engaging figure, with his kind, sensitive face, topped with a 
straw boater to keep the sun from his eyes, and his white 
kimono tucked up about his knees to save it from the mud in 
the paddy. I wondered a little what progress signified to 
him, whose life was spent in tilling the land in precisely the 
same way with the same tools as generation upon generation 
of his fathers had done before him; it was one of his favourite 
words. 

'Communism is very bad/ the professor agreed, nodding. 
He was afraid of it, he told me, because its hierarchy and 
discipline would appeal more to the ignorant Japanese 
masses than would western democracy with the demands it 
made on the individual's intelligence. They had a passion 
for being governed: they loved to carry out, to the letter, 
orders received from above. In connection with this, he 
told a story of his grandfather, the chief retainer of a great 
daimyo. The daimyo had come to him one morning to say 
that there was a wolf in the castle grounds, and that he was 
to shoot it. His grandfather went at once to fetch a gun and, 
as he crossed the courtyard, there sat the wolf. He could 
have dispatched it then and there with his sword, but the 
daimyo had said it was to be shot; he proceeded, therefore, 
steadily on his way, and by the time he returned with the 
gun the wolf had disappeared, never to be seen again. Such 
was the attitude to authority in those days, and it had 
changed, and would change, very little. 

The retainer's point of view struck me as very wholesome, 
and the fate of the wolf a small enough matter compared 
with the proper and decent feeling he had shown; but, when 
I explained this, my friend*only shook his head and wearily 
sighed again. It was playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists, he seemed to think. 
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Every day we made excursions to the villages round. We 
would hear, by the grapevine, of a horse fait to be held here, 
a festival there, and we would start early in the morning and 
walk over the little terraced rice-fields and the winding 
mountain paths to the place where it was. The people would 
have learned of our approach by the same means, and would 
hurry out to spread tea and milk, pickled cherries and sliced 
tomatoes before us; and when it was time to leave, somehow 
or other they always managed to find a car to bring us home. 
The faces of these mountain peasants were interesting and 
full of character, very different from the smooth little 
dollies of the towns, and seemed to belong to another, more 
highly evolved and profounder race. They treated Dr. 
Okamura with great deference, and showed a frank and 
lively curiosity in me, pointing me out to each other, or 
creeping up and sofdy patting my arm or feeling the stuff of 
my dress. 

Once we climbed up to where some repatriates from 
Manchuria were building a settlement. They had come from 
great wide farms, with rich earth that did not need the con- 
stant dunging that, if there are to be crops at all, has to be 
practised in Japan; they had been prosperous and content 
until the Russians invaded the country. Then they had all 
been herded into prison camps, their possessions taken from 
them and thek houses looted by the Chinese. When at last 
they had reached home again, there was no land for them, 
since every available scrap was already under cultivation. 
The best the Government could do was to allow them to 
settle high up in the mountains and clear new fields for 
themselves in the forest as well as they might. They had 
built little wooden shacks and had begun clearing and tilling 
and now, in the second year, they were being rewarded by a 
few thin blades of wheat or stunted roots of sweet potato, 
struggling up through the stumps of trees, the mountain 
scrub and fern. In spite of the squalor in which they lived, 
and the discomforts of the weather, which baked them in 
summer and in winter pierced them to the marrow with 
freezing mountain winds, they were a gay little band; and 
there was nothing they liked better at any time than callers, 
whom they fed with slices of pink water-melon, while 
tenderly waving the flies from their heads with paper fans 
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and entertaining them with stories of Manchuria and the 
Russians. 

On one pretext or another, the village people would often 
drop in after the evening meal and chat for a while, stealthily 
observing the foreign guest so that they could carry back a 
good detailed description to their families. One old lady of 
ninety hobbled for a distance of seven miles to bring me a 
present of fermented bean paste. This paste is used in the 
preparation of the nauseous mso, or soup with slices of 
vegetable floating in it, with which every Japanese likes to 
begin his day. The smell alone destroys the appetite of 
anyone not brought up to it. Only that morning, Mrs. 
Okamura had shamefacedly announced that her store of the 
paste was at an end, and that in future we should have to 
manage without our morning bowl; and my heart had grown 
light within me. The old lady now explained, between 
bows, that the paste she had brought for us was particularly 
rich, having been left to ferment in the cask for three whole 
years. It is hard to do good in this world. I thanked her, 
and gave her a bar of soap, which she pressed fervently to her 
forehead before hobbling away into the darkness again. 

Another and a charming visitor was a grizzled old farmer, 
nearly as broad as he was long, who came frequently and 
held the family spellbound with his racy anecdotes and 
village gossip. Dr. Okamura, an impressive figure as he 
knelt in the centre of the family circle in his dark grey 
kimono, merely shook in silent amusement, as the dignity of 
his position required, but the women clapped their hands 
over their mouths and the boys rolled about on the floor. 
It was this old man who somehow was always in a position 
to reveal how one farmer had got the better of another, or 
how the whole lot of them had got the better of the tax 
gatherers, or how the horse that had died the week before, 
allegedly from inflammation of the brain, had in fact been 
privily slaughtered because the owners were pining for a 
dish of meat. Once he broke into a grave discussion of 
trout fishing and the flies appropriate to the local streams 
with a jolly peal of laughter and the information that, as for 
him, when he wanted fish, he simply poisoned the rivet. In 
spite of his natural, easy manners, he was a modest old 
fellow, and would never venture to sit in the room among 
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these cultured city people, but perched instead on the 
wooden step leading out into the garden; and it was only 
on the last evening of my visit that he could bring himself to 
ask a question, in the most delicate way, that had been 
teasing him ever since he had first set eyes on me. Was the 
foreign lady, he at last brought out, considered to be of 
average size in her own country? I told him that I was, 
and he groaned aloud, for the sheer wonder of it. Then he 
fell silent; his face became troubled and pensive. Finally, he 
said something in a low voice to the boys; he asked them to 
let me know that, although he was not big, he was very 
strong and could carry 40 kan on his back and walk all day. 

One long, delightful summer evening passed another in 
this way. When tide visitors had gone, the professor would 
show me his kakemono and scrolls, his fans and ivories; or he 
would talk about the world, China and her troubled state, 
the growing militarism of the Americans, the Russian 
advance in Asia, with the serene detachment of a scholar. 
He had a gentle, mellow wisdom that is not often encoun- 
tered among the Japanese; they are sensitive and highly 
civilized and beautifully at one with the natural world, but 
they have an immaturity somewhere deep down, which 
prevents them from often achieving the inner calm and 
poise of, for instance, so many Chinese. Often he would ask 
about Europe, and I would describe to him places and people 
I had seen on a tour the year before. Once, in a discussion 
of Poland, I made a reference to the millions who had died 
in the German gas-ovens. He had never heard of them, nor 
of Belsen, nor Buchenwald, and he pressed me for details. 
How did they look? how did they work? and I told him as 
much as I knew, with shame and confusion, for while in 
Europe as a European one can look on the Germans as 
something separate and apart, out here in this little Japanese 
village, I knew, we were all lumped together as whites, as 
westerners. He was too polite to make any comment, but 
there was an uneasiness between us, and I could not help 
for a moment seeing our world through his eyes. 

At the end of the evening, as the guest, I would have the 
privilege of using the bath before the others. It was a fat old 
wooden tub set up in a little cabin near the kitchen, beside 
a stall where lodged the family cow. She was a strangely 
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placid animal, since she was never allowed to leave her 
quartets, even to go for a country walk, but lay there 
quietly all the year round, and stayed in milk for ten months 
at a time. As I steamed in the hot bath, the sound of her 
gentle, satisfied breathing came through the partition, and in 
time I grew very fond of her: she was a truly Japanese cow, 
giving all of her strength and being to duty and obligation. 
And after the bath I lay on && futon in the guest-chamber, 
watching the stars sparkle above the mountain-top and 
listening to the cuckoo, which sings by night in Japan just 
as the nightingale sings by day, or to the queer high notes, 
from some running stream near by, of a singing frog. 

Sometimes we would go out to the houses of well-to-do 
farmers in the neighbourhood, who were friends of Mr. 
Shiba. He was at present basking in the double glory of 
having both a learned man and a foreign woman in his 
house; enjoying it greatly, he arranged parties all over the 
place. Across the valley there was a family living in a farm- 
stead as ancient and as comfortable as his own: his younger 
brother had married the daughter and, because there were no 
sons, had taken her name in the Japanese way: and one 
afternoon we put on our best clothes and went to drink tea 
with them. It was hard to believe that we were in the house 
of a man who had spent his life working in the fields and had 
never left the village for more than a few weeks at a time. 
Everything in it, the low table round which we sat, the 
painted screens, the tea kettles, and the cups from which we 
drank, was chosen with care and arranged with the utmost 
simplicity and elegance. In no other country in the world 
would one find a farmhouse like it. The wife and daughter 
knelt to make and serve the tea according to the prescribed 
forms, the elder wearing pale colours and heavy, brocaded 
obi, the younger dressed in a robe the colour of the sky with 
all the flowers of the valley over it. The lowest place at table 
was occupied by the daughter's husband, formerly Shiba 
and now Kara, who seemed shy and awkward in his posi- 
tion, speaking little and waiting on everyone else; to be an 
adopted son, it was afterwards explained to me, is really a 
very disagreeable thing. 

After tea we went on to the village school, where it had 
been decided I should give a talk, the thing above all others 
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that I most dislike doing. The Japanese dearly love to be 
talked to; it is a little weakness of theirs, and there was no 
getting out of it without giving offence and dealing a blow 
to Mr. Shiba's prestige. Assembled in the hall were about 
thirty teachers, the mayor, the doctor, the silk expert, and 
other notables, and a number of the elder children, all sitting 
perfectly quiet and still, with wooden faces. Dr. Okamura 
rose up, and made an introductory speech in which I was 
paid a number of undeserved compliments and Mr. Shiba, 
to judge from the complacency of his expression, was not 
forgotten. I had written out a short address, and Dr. 
Okamura's daughter had been brooding over it, with knitted 
brows, for most of the day: she was to interpret a few sen- 
tences at a time as we went along, and she did very well, in 
spite of a nervousness caused by the occasion's solemnity 
and a sense of her own temerity, as a young woman, in 
opening her mouth before all these men. The only fault I 
could find with her performance was that she translated 
Austria as Australia throughout, giving rise, perhaps, to a 
momentary confusion in the minds of any who were closely 
following the speech. Our words were received in deep 
silence, and followed at the end by a rapid volley of ques- 
tions, such as "What is Freedom?', 'Criticise MacArthur', 
'Describe the land reform in Hungary', 'Has Gide a great 
influence?' and this from the doctor, a Chekovian character 
with wild, dishevelled hair and an appalling squint 'What 
would be best for mankind, on the whole and in the long 
ran? 3 ; and when at last we left the hall and the door closed 
behind us, a, mighty roar of laughter went up from the 
entire gathering. Dr. Okamura maintained that it had all 
been a great success. 

In this pleasant and diverting manner, the days flew 
swiftly by, I had taken the precaution of leaving no address 
with the Club, so that no cables asking urgently for news of 
Japan's cotton industry, or her plans in regard to shipping, 
could arrive to ruffle my calm and distract me from the 
contemplation of a little society at peace. The newspapers 
came several days late, and by us were never read: anything 
we wished to know, we found in ourselves. But it was too 
sane and happy a state of affairs to continue. Down below, 
far away, Tokyo waited. My pigeon-hole must be bursting 
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with correspondence, hand-outs, invitations to parties, the 
Stars and Stripes and free, complimentary copies of Ik 
JLtadeSs Digest. It scarcely bore thinking about. I saw in 
my mind's eye the long patient crocodiles of students and 
schoolchildren, lined up outside Radio Tokyo for their daily 
indoctrination; and thought of the busy gentle people up 
here in the mountains, where the earnest voice of the 
Education Officers was never heard, where the Japanese 
version of The Readtr's Digst never penetrated, where all 
about one proclaimed its fee-yoodle nature and where, 
nevertheless, they seemed to be managing nicely. Sorrow- 
fully, I packed up one afternoon and took leave of the 
family. The women stood under the trees under the porch, 
bowing and waving until we were out of sight, and the 
boys walked with me over the mountain to where the bus 
for Tenryuko was waiting. Away on the horizon were the 
towering blue peaks of the Japanese alps and, against their 
shadowy darkness, three bamboos stood out on a little 
hillock, bright yellow green in the evening sun. For the last 
time I passed the temple, the waterfall with the rock 
dedicated to the water god, the flat stones with the pious, 
heartfelt inscriptions Amida is with us, the Lord Buddha 
is helping usby the side of the narrow little path or half- 
hidden away in thickets and groves. Everything in the 
valley was quiet, breathing out the lovely tranquillity of the 
Buddhist spirit. I had had my wish, and seen a little comer 
of Japan that the west had never come to disturb; and, as the 
bus drove off, and the long journey back to the confused, 
tormented capital began, I hoped it never would, 



